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THE CONFERENCE. 


‘ie’ Plenipotentiaries of the Paris Conference, or the 
Governments which they represent, must be easily dis- 
couraged if the protest of the Greek Minister has caused 
them any serious embarrassment. The parties to the Treaty 
of Paris had a right to hold a meeting for any appropriate 
purpose; and Greece was not included in the number of 
signataries. On the other hand, Mr. Rancase might plau- 
sibly contend that his Government would not be bound by 
the decisions of a body from which it was excluded; but the 
technical equality of independent States is in practice modi- 
fied by their comparative strength or weakness. Notwith- 
standing the votes of imaginary men and non-existent money 
which have been carried through the Chamber at Athens, 
Greece is, in fact, entirely dependent on foreign protection for 
the means of resistance to Turkey. The approval by the 
Conference of the terms, or of the substance, of the Turkish 
ultimatum would compel the Greeks to submit. The case 
is so clear that any dissentient Power must avow its virtual 
hostility to Turkey; and it is therefore probable that, in 
spite of the conflict of interests and political designs, such 
pressure will be applied to Greece as to ensure the present 
maintenance of peace. The Porte, which would gladly 
have avoided all interference on the part of the European 
Powers, consented to enter into the Conference only as a 
y to the Treaty of Paris. If the terms of the trea 

ve not been infringed, Turkey retains the right of self- 
defence against an implacable and indefatigable assailant. 
Without allies Greece cannot be a formidable adversary in 
open war; and there is no reason to believe that Russia is 
as yet prepared to incur the risk of joining in the attack 
on Turkey. Unless the intentions of the various Powers 
were known, the peaceable Governments were ill advised 
in consenting to take part in the Conference. No ceremony 
can be idler than a meeting of five or six diplomatists 
who will not be severally bound by the decision of a 
majority, while neither custom nor common sense allows of 
serious discussion. The arguments recorded in reports of 
Congresses and Conferences have as little of the dramatic or 
forensic character as the questions and answers in a cate- 
chism. Every speech is equivalent to a despatch, and the 
course of the debate has often been preconcerted among the 
ostensible disputants. At the Congress of Vienna, when the 
Great Powers were engaged in serious and angry controversies, 
all the real business was transacted in private meetings, while 
the regular Congress met from time to time to sanction 
arrangements which had been made out of doors. Even when 
a vote is taken at a Conference, the result is known and prac- 
tically accepted by the minority beforehand. 

Both Turkey and Greece have been requested to postpone 
hostile operations until the decision of the Conference is 
known ; nor need there be any difficulty in complying with 
the suggestion, as no troops are ready to move on either side, 
while the Turkish Admiral is employed in the easy task of pre- 
venting the Enosis from leaving the harbour of Syra. The only 
actual warfare has been terminated, to the advantage of the Porte, 
since the beginning of the negotiations. Not only the Greek 
volunteers, but the insurgent Government of Crete, has been 
captured ; and it may at last be considered certain that the civil 
war is at an end. As it is scarcely probable that the Greeks 
will engage in the hopeless enterprise of reviving the insur- 
rection which they originally promoted, it would seem that 
neither belligerent has anything further to fight for. It is not 
worth the while of the Turkish Government to insist on a 
verbal understanding to maintain neutrality, especially as the 
ye would inevitably be broken on the first opportunity. 

e Greeks must necessarily discontinue the equipment of 
auxiliaries when there are no longer any principals in the 
contest; and the cruises of their blockade-runners will for the 
same reason be unavoidably suspended. It was only in Crete 


that the Greeks could inflict serious annoyance on Turkey, 
unless, indeed, they had become parties to a general conspiracy 
of the Christian subjects of the Porte against its sovereignty. 
There is no reason to believe that any confederacy of the kind 
has been at present organized. The Suttan has lately ex- 
changed civilities with the Prince of Roumania; the Servians 
are engaged in a reform of their Constitution; and the discon- 
tent of the Bulgarians appears to be -principally directed 
against Greek priests and functionaries. In general, Austria, 
in her own interest, will keep a watch over the turbulence 
which may be excited on the Northern border; and Greece 
alone is incapable of molesting Turkey by land. Unless 
some hidden policy throws impediments in the way of peace, 
the Conference may probably quiet the warlike propensities 
of the Greeks by a few words of authority and of warning. 
The Conference may confine its deliberations to the affairs 
of Turkey and Greece, but the Plenipotentiaries and their 
Governments are far more deeply interested in the ulterior 
question of a general war. The failure of the Conference, or 
the refusal of Greece to acquiesce in its decisions, would not 
so much create a serious risk as betray its imminence, 
The violent language of the Russian newspapers indicates the 
only contingency which could produce a rupture between 
Greece and Turkey. According to the Russian version of 
recent transactions, the Conference was proposed by Prussia 
for the express purpose of preventing an understanding on 
Eastern questions between Russia and France ; and the Emperor 
NaPoLeon is consequently exhorted to defeat the insidious 
policy of his enemies by frankly consenting to a policy of con- 
quest and partition. He would thus secure a Russian alliance 
against Northern Germany; and of course he is informed 
that open war is better than precarious peace. No fallacy is 
more commonly propounded by political rhetoricians, although 
the evil of an uncertain peace consists in the possibility of war. 
An armed truce is expensive, and it causes much diplomatic 
discussion ; but war is incalculably more costly in money, and 
it involves the additional evil of indefinite bloodshed. Talk 
about fighting is incomparably less pernicious than actual 
slaughter, and the postponement of a war often ends in avert- 
ing it altogether. Nothing can be more improbable than that 
the Emperor Napo.zon should be tempted by the coarse and 
dangerous overtures of Russia. A oom of France and 
Russia against Turkey would alienate not only England but 
Austria and Hungary, which in any other quarrel might pro- 
bably incline to the side of France in a contest with Prussia. 
It is true that a year or two ago the French Government 
coquetted for a time with Russia; but the purpose of inter- 
fering in Crete, if it had ever been entertained, was ultimately 
abandoned and disavowed. As there is no longer any Cretan 
insurrection to encourage, it would be difficult to devise a 
cause of quarrel with Turkey; and the French Mrvister 
of Foreign Arrairs, in assuming the presidency of the Con- 
ference, acquired an interest in bringing its discussions to a 


satisfactory termination. 
Some astute politicians attribute to the Em NAPOLEON 
the far-fetched design of founding the q with Prussia, 


which is assumed to be inevitable, on some pretext which 
would not interest the rest of Germany. According to this 
ingenious theory, war would commence in the South-East of 
Europe; and the eventual advance of the French armies to 
the Rhine would seem to be the result of strategic necessity. 
Experience shows that high State policy seldom justifies so 
elaborate a calculation, and the supposed scheme would be 
open to more than one fatal objection. Nations are not easily 
deceived as to the real bearing of a great conflict, whatever may 
have been the professed cause of rupture. There is no pos- 
sible reason for a war between France and Prussia, except 
jealousy of the greatness achieved at Sadowa, and anxiety 
to prevent the further aggrandizement which may be easily 
foreseen. In the event of a French war, Prussia would be 
entitled under the military treaties of 1866 to demand aid 
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from the States south of the Main; and notwithstanding 
the French leanings of some of the Southern Govern- 
ments, national feeling would compel the performance of 
all such obligations. Whatever might be the military 
result of a first or second campaign, a I'rench war coud 
not fail to accelerate the completion of German unity; nor, 
during the continuance of the contest, would it be for the 
interest of France to be encumbered with another gratuitous 
struggle in the East. If there are many reasons which must 
deter France from commencing war, it is still more certain 
that Prussia has no desire to begin a general European con- 
vulsion; and, except with the support of either France or 
Germany, Russia will be unwilling, and perhaps unable, to 
move. It is not creditable to the rulers of Europe that a petty 
and ill-governed State should be able to produce universal 
alarm by a violation of the rules of good neighbourhood. If 
France and Russia had not been suspected of sinister designs, 
Greece would never have ventured to precipitate a rupture 
with Turkey; and the assemblage of a Conference, in the place 
of a peremptory prohibition, to a certain extent shows that the 
calculations of the Greek Government were not without founda- 
tion. At present there is reason to believe that the mischief 
will be checked, as none of the Powers will accept the 
responsibility of a war, and as they have collectively the 
ineans of preventing it. 


THE TRIAL OF ELECTION PETITIONS. 


< ye trial of Election Petitions under the new system has 
begun this week, and it has begun under every advantage. 
Judges of great professional reputation and experience have 
initiated the practical working of the method of trying 
these petitions in the localities where bribery or corrupt prac- 
tices are alleged to have taken place, and the proceedings have 
consequently been conducted both with despatch and decorum. 
The Judges very much disliked the task imposed on them 
by the Act of last Session, and did their best to escape the 
burden. But when they found they must yield, they did 
so frankly, and have done their utmost to give the system 
over which they were called to preside the best chance of 
success. It may be said that this system was conceived 
so as to effect as far as possible three main objects—the 
punishment of bribery or corrupt practices where a candi- 
date or his agents have been guilty, the protection of persons 
duly returned against frivolous and vexatious petitions, and 
an assurance given to the public that the trial would be con- 
ducted without political bias, and so as to elicit all material 
facts tending to show whether corruption or corrupt practices 
had deeply tainted the constituency. To secure the attainment 
of these objects, the three Judges appointed to try petitions 
drew up a most elaborate and skilfully framed set of rules, which 
has greatly simplified and determined within precedent and 
intelligible limits the course of the proceedings. On one 
question, however, of primary importance the opinion of the 
Court of Common Pleas was taken this week. Mr. Justice 
Wiutes had decided that particulars of alleged acts of bribery 
should only be given three days before the day of trial. The 
sitting Conservative member for Westminster, Mr. Smiru, 
complained that, with such a constituency as he had to deal 
with, such a notice was not nearly long enough. When 
thousands of people vote, and agents are counted by hundreds, 
a candidate and his friends can never, as it was argued on 
his behalf, know where he will be attacked; and if he 
has only three days to sift the facts, inquire as to per- 
sons and characters, and get a clear account of what 
happened months ago between people of whom he has no 
personal knowledge, he runs a great risk of losing his seat 
simply because he has not had the opportunity of refuting 
a story which his adversaries have had months to cook 
up against him. The Court began by inquiring what 
was the old Parliamentary practice, and was informed 
that when petitions were tried by Committees of the 
House of Commons, no notice of the particular acts of 
bribery to be alleged was given, save that the sitting mem- 
ber learns the case against him for the first time from 
the opening speech of the petitioners’ counsel. Obviously 
it was at least a great step in favour of the sitting member that 
he should have three more days given him than he would 
have had if petitions were now tried as formerly, and the 
Court refused to alter the time of notice which Mr. Justice 
Wites had prescribed. The old system was not really so 
indefensible as it seems. It would be next to impossible to 
prove any case of bribery if too long notice was given. The 
witnesses would be tampered with, frightened, or spirited 
away, and counter evidence would be manufactured, so as to 


meet exactly the evidence of bribery that was to be tendered, 
It must be remembered that public opinion is scarcely 
yet in favour of regarding it as a social duty to prove 
bribery, and people would not hesitate to do very strong 
things to screen their party and the constituencies to which 
they belong from the reputation of being tainted with bri- 
_bery. Probably in old days the odds would have been 
| too much in favour of the sitting member if even three days 
| beforehand he had known exactly what was going to be said 
‘against him. But now, with a better public opinion growing, 
| with increased certainty of publicity, and with the Courts of 
Law ready to watch everything that goes on, three days’ notice 
may not be at all too much to give. Experience may show 
that the length of notice may be safely and advantageously 
extended, but for the present the Court has probably gone as 
far as it was safe to go; and in any particular case where it 
may be apprehended that, owing to the shortness of the 
notice, injustice would be done, the presiding Judge can 
adjourn the trial. 


The inquiry into the circumstances on which the Windsor 
Election Petition was founded is not yet at an end, and we 
cannot, therefore, express any opinion as to whether the 
sitting member, or his opponent, or neither of them, ought to 
sit for Windsor. But the proceedings have lasted long enough 
to enable us to form some estimate of the practical working of 
the new system. That there is no political bias, and no suspi - 
cion of political bias, that the trial is conducted properly, that 
counsel are kept in order, and that there are none of the old at- 
tempts to try it on, and to see what absurdities of rhetoric and 
what malversations of the law of evidence a Committee would 
stand, are matters of course, and this naturally and necessaril 
from the substitution of a Judge for a Parliamentary tribunal, 
But there are minor, and yet very considerable, advantages 
apparent in the new mode of trial. A Judge has a habit of 
putting the maxims or principles that are to guide him into 
general legal propositions, at which he arrives with ease and 
certainty, and which he and the counsel engaged take as beyond 
dispute. The question as to who is and who is not an agent, 
so often debated before Election Committees, was soon dis- 
posed of by Mr. Justice Wittes. Every person authorised 
to canvass is, as he said, an agent. In two cases adduced 
by the petitioners this simple rule disposed very easil 
of the allegation. Mr. Justice Wittes did not, indeed, 
lay down in so many words the converse of the propo- 
sition, and say that no person not authorised to canvass is an 
agent, for there might undoubtedly be persons authorised to 
do other things than canvass who would be agents. But in 
nine cases out of ten, the question whether a given man is or 
is not an agent can be settled by asking whether he was 
authorised to canvass, The petitioner in the Windsor case 
happened to have got hold of several instances where it was 
supposed that bribery had been committed, but where there 
was nothing to show that the supposed briber was the agent 
of the candidate. In one remarkable instance Mr. Lystir, 
a barrister, was said to have bribed a fisherman to vote 
for Mr. Eykyn by buying a new landing-net from him 
and giving him a sovereign. But the petitioner found the 
evidence of the fisherman so weak that he had to call 
Mr. Lystie himself, and that gentleman gave his evidence 
in a manner that did credit to him and his profession, and 
showed that the conception of Sam WELLER in the witness- 
box may be realized in actual life. Mr. Lystir, like that 
Pickwickian hero, might have the comfort of thinking as he 
went away, that he had said as little to commit himself and 
his friends, and as much to damage his opponents, as possible. 
His answer to the question whether he had ever talked to the 
fisherman about the election, that he never said anything, so 
far as he could recollect, except casually remarking one day 
that Mr. Eyxyn was, he thought, a gentleman, while he sup- 
posed Colonel Ricnarpson GARDNER, as he was always brag- 
ging about his money, must be a snob; and his answer to 
the question how he happened to engage such a person as 
the fisherman to go as an electioneering detective to Chip- 
penham, that the fisherman looked a fool but was not one, 
were efforts in the highest WELLER style. There was, in fact, 
nothing whatever to show that Mr. Lystre had been authorised 
to canvass for Mr. Eykyn, or had ever canvassed for him. It 
is not to be supposed that a Parliamentary Committee could 
have made any mistake about so very clear acase ; but there was 
always a hope that a case might not be very clear, and that if 
there was the slightest obscurity about it the Committee might 
be induced, or bullied, or wearied into thinking that possibly 
aman might be more of an agent than he seemed. With a 
Judge, to attempt to steal an advantage of this sort would be 
hopeless; and election agents will soon realize that it is hope- 
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less. 'They will dismiss altogether much evidence which they 
have hitherto been accustomed to offer on the speculation that 
no one could say a Committee might not be made to think it 
was worth something. If the agents for the Windsor petitioner 
had clearly put before themselves the general rule that they 
must show the alleged briber to have been an authorised can- 
vasser, they would scarcely have taken up this fisherman’s 
ease. Of course they knew the rule vaguely, for it was 
established election law before Mr. Justice Wi1LLEs enounced 
it; but they had not probably realized the difference between 
such a rule being enforced by a Judge and by a Parliamentary 
Committee. 

It is evident, we think, from the evidence offered by the 
petitioner, that the new Act had so far a salutary effect, that it 
made his opponent and his opponent’s agents very much afraid 
of breaking the law. They may or may not have been guilty 
of bribery and treating, but they undeniably strove very hard 
not to commit these offences in a way for which they could be 
made responsible. There was only one case in which it was 
alleged that money was given by the sitting member, or with 
his direct cognizance ; and in that case, the sitting member 
had been so particularly cautious as to deposit the money he 
wished to be bestowed on what he thought an object of charity 
in the hands of the clergyman of the parish, who was a political 
opponent. This is quite in accordance with all the information 
that has been received about the last election. There was, we 
fear, some direct and wholesale bribery ; there was much in- 
timidation—so much, that the Home Secretary, who is a 
moderate and careful reasoner, has just announced in Renfrew- 
shire that it has converted him to the Ballot; there were 
frightful sums squandered in expenses too legitimate to be 
easily questioned; but in constituencies where money used 
once to be spent freely, there was last autumn the very 
greatest caution used to avoid coming under the scope of the 
new Act. ‘The bribery and treating at Windsor, even if 
taken as alleged by the petitioner, were of the mildest type. 
There was no man in the moon, no buying cats for a ten- 
pound note, no floods of beer and gin in public-houses. 
Until we have the Judge’s decision we cannot tell whether 
Mr. Eyxyn has brought himself within the reach of the 
law; but the public may congratulate itself on having got 
an Act passed which made a candidate so very anxious as 
Mr. Eyxyn was to do nothing that would commit him, It is 
not that he did illegal things, and tried not to be found out. As 
much as that might be said of the most corrupt member in the 
most corrupt days. But he tried so to manage that if he behaved 
handsomely to his neighbours about election time, his hand- 
some manner of behaving to them should at any rate not be 
positively illegal. Mr. Eyxyn and his friends would say that 
he did a great deal more than this; but, taking what he did or 
is said to have done at the worst, yet if he was, as his opponent 
conceives, a person who wished to get into. Parliament by 
bribery and treating, he certainly was a person whose bribery 
and treating were toned down, by fear of an Act of Parliament, 
to a very mild and limited form. Happy is the borough 
where a wicked person, anxious to get into Parliament by 
treating, confines his personal efforts to giving some pale but 
indistinguishable liquor out of an Irish can, some weeks before 
the election, to a lamplighter who voted against him. So far 
the Act may be taken to have worked very satisfactorily. But 
it may be that Windsor is too favourable an example; and 
even as to Windsor we have yet to hear what was the beha- 
viour of the petitioner, Colonel Ricuarpson GarDNER, who was 
also a wealthy man, anxious to get into Parliament, and who 
ought to have stood equally in awe of the Act and of the 
Common Law Judges. 


GIBRALTAR. 


ies Gibraltar controversy affords an extreme and untoward 
illustration of the inconvenience of public or open diplo- 
macy. It is too late to inquire whether public opinion, roughly 
ascertained by discussion, ought to have a decisive control over 
domestic politics. The majority, or the most active section, of 
the community may perhaps, on the whole, form sounder 
judgments than a Minister or a Cabinet ; nor would the actual 
distribution of power be affected by any proof of its inexpedi- 
ency. The publicity which is inseparable from popular go- 
vernment has, among other recommendations, the advantage 
of repressing or exposing personal and selfish motives of action. 
While all parties are compelled to profess a regard for the 
general good, arguments which cannot be turned into a plausible 
shape are necessarily kept in the background. In matters 
of legislative or administrative policy it may be assumed that 
the nation has a common or preponderating interest, and the 


best and wisest measure which can be devised ought, of course, in 


every case to be applied. But the rule of international morality 
has not hitherto been as definitely established; nor have Govern- 
ments yet admitted that the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number of States would necessarily be preferred, even if it 
could be accurately defined, to the rights or to the wishes of a 
single independent Power. There is scarcely a nation in the 
world which would surrender a square mile of its territory 
for the acknowledged benefit of the rest of mankind. At 
some future time perhaps self-denial may become a national 
virtue, but hitherto ascetic excellence finds a place only in 
private morality. Enthusiastic propagandists have indeed 
often professed their readiness to diffuse religious or political 
truth among their neighbours by revolutionary agitation, or 
at the point of the sword; but, from the time of Puuir II. to 
the days of the French Convention, cosmopolitan magnanimity 
always happened to be identified with national aggrandizement. 
As long as nations retain their present consciousness of in- 
dependent personality, they will find it convenient to follow 
the ancient practice of entrusting their external relations to 
the management of confidential agents. It is impossible to 
consult publicly on foreign affairs without taking strangers, 
who may be enemies or parties in a dispute, into an embar- 
rassing confidence. Even in the humbler sphere of corpo- 
rate enterprise, directors of joint-stock companies are often 
compelled to withhold information from their shareholders, 
because a public statement would be available to commer- 
cial adversaries or rivals. In dealings between nations it has 
always been held that impenetrable secrecy was the habitual 
duty of diplomatists. In the good old times, ambassadors em- 
ployed burglars and highway robbers to get possession of the 
despatches of their colleagues, with full knowledge that their 
own correspondence was exposed to similar risks. It was not 
until a Government had finally determined on its policy that 
its intentions were communicated to a foreign Power. 

It is proper that English politicians should from time to 
time consider whether a possession such as Gibraltar ought to 
be retained. In the last century more than one Government 
contemplated the surrender as possible, although the measure 
was never definitively adopted, or proposed to Parliament. 
After the famous siege of 1782 greater value was naturally 
attached to the fortress; and during the long war, and for 
many years after its close, there could be no question of 
the abandonment of any English possession. Modern changes 
of opinion and popular theories have tended to reopen a 
discussion which is unluckily no longer confined to Cabi- 
nets. Letters to the newspapers form a suitable vehicle 
for ordinary controversies, but a landowner would scarcel 
choose such a method of investigating his title to a farm whi 
happened to be within the ring-fence of an adverse claimant. 
Notwithstanding the pressure of their own political difficul- 
ties, some Spaniards have probably leisure to attend to the 
progress of a dispute which must appear to them equally satis- 
factory and surprising. Their pretensions to Gibraltar cannot 
but be encouraged by controversialists who appear on both 
sides to assume that they are discussing an open question. 
The right of England, founded on an occupancy of a hundred 
and fifty years, cannot but be compromised when it is made 
to depend on the hydrographical peculiarities of the roadstead 
of Ceuta, or even on the range of the guns of Gibraltar. 
The very existence of a controversy seems to imply a doubt ; 
and foreigners may excusably attribute to the entire nation 
the crotchets or opinions of a few irresponsible persons. 
Admiral Grey, having a position which insured official atten- 
tion to his representations, would have been better advised if 
he had submitted his opinions to the Government rather than 
to the readers of the Times. There are no longer any secrets 
in domestic administration, but a great Empire can hardly be 
kept together without some use of mystery or reserve. 


The political arguments in favour of the abandonment of 
Gibraltar are obvious and forcible. An enemy of England 
could at any time offer to Spain, as the price of an alliance, 
assistance in the recovery of a fortress which is regarded as 
national property. It cannot be denied that the English 
possession of the Rock must be di ble to patriotic 
Spaniards, although Gibraltar has been detached from Spain 
longer than the German provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
have been possessed by France. There has not, in fact, been 
any chronic hostility between England and Spain in the last 
or present century, although the Bourson family alliance 
at one time united Spain with France on all questions 
of European policy. At a later period, NapoLeon in- 
herited from the Republic a friendly connexion with 
Spain, which he afterwards forfeited by his own wanton 
perfidy and violence. There is at present no cause of ill- 


will between England and Spain, except perhaps the contra- 
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band trade between Gibraltar and the neighbouring ports’ 
which is the most vexatious result of the English occu- 
pation of the fortress. It would not be prudent or justifiable 
to retain the Rock if it were unconnected with the safety of 
other English possessions; but it lies between England and 
Malta, on the highway to India. Itappears from the late dis- 
cussions that the most cogent arguments against a surrender 
would have been inapplicable in the time of sailing vessels, or 
while troops and stores were despatched to India by way of the 
Cape. It isas a coaling station, and only incidentally as a 
stronghold, that Gibraltar is now valuable, if not indispensable. 
From the Channel to the entrance of the Mediterranean there 
is a voyage of seven days, which nearly exhausts the stowage 
capacity of modern ironclad men-of-war. If they have gone 
so far with steam, they have no means of reaching Malta 
except with sails, unless they can replenish their stores at 
Gibraltar or at some neighbouring port. A maritime enemy 
with ports in the Mediterranean might command the access to 
Malta and the Levant, if English vessels were prevented from 
coaling near the entrance of the Straits. 

The question of coaling was not put prominently forward 
when the cession of the Ionian Islands was under discussion. 
Corfu was, in fact, not in the line of transit to any English 
possession; and if military advantages were considered, it may 
have been thought that the garrison which must otherwise 
occupy the islands would, in case of war, be more usefully 
employed in defending Malta. There would be a similar 
economy of troops if Gibraltar were evacuated, provided no 
other fortified station were substituted for an impregnable 
fortress; but it seems to be abundantly clear that, while 
Gibraltar might be held against all assailants by a sufficient 
garrison, Ceuta could only be secured as a coaling station by 
the presence of an army. Under some possible system of 
organization, England may perhaps hereafter be able to dispose 
of forces on a scale of Continental magnitude; but up to the 
present time soldiers have always been scarce and costly, and'a 
station which cannot be held by a few thousand men will be prac- 
tically useless. It is unlucky that a few acres of coal wharves 
should have priceless value in time of war; but ironclad 
ships and the food of their engines are as necessary in modern 
warfare as the thirty or forty horses which Cortez contrived 
to take with infinite pains from the coast to the table-land of 
Mexico. It is scarcely worth while to discuss the incon- 
veniences of the harbour of Gibraltar, or the number of 
berths for ships which could be provided at Ceuta, if it is true 
that the coals would be safe under the batteries of the Rock, 
and that they would be liable to capture on the Moorish coast. 
It would be desirable and pleasant to gratify Spanish senti- 
ment, even at the doubtful risk of disturbing the susceptibilities 
of Morocco; but coals are even more indispensable than 
amicable feelings, and it has not yet been proved that they 
can be safely kept at Ceuta. Admiral Grey has had much 
the worse in a dispute which he would have done well not to 
originate. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE CONSERVATIVES. 


R. DUDLEY BAXTER, who generally acts as the 
cheerful statistician of his party, has published a pam- 

hlet in which he proves how legitimate is the consolation 
which Conservatives may find in the results of the elections. 
No one ought to think of grudging them such consolation as 
they can get, for it is an excellent thing that a great party should 
retain its buoyancy and spirit, and bad consequences might 
ensue if the Conservatives were thoroughly cowed, sulky, and 
irritated. On the contrary, nothing can be more satisfactory 
than the present state uv. things—a strong Liberal Ministry 
with a very large majority, and the Conservatives congratu- 
lating themselves on a peculiar kind of party triumph of their 
own. What they pride themselves on is that, in the first place, 
the constituencies in which Conservatives gained were large 
ones, and those in which they lost were small ones; and 
secondly, that taking the United Kingdom as a whole, the Con- 
servative members represent a proportion of the population 
larger than they did in the last Parliament by nearly half a 
million. This last is a subtle sort of comfort, and wants the 
Tory Cocker to understand or appreciate it. But, putting aside 
arrays of very big figures which convince nobody who is not 
already convinced, the Conservatives may at any time fall back 
on the indisputable fact that they carried a great many large 
constituencies, and that in two or three of the most important 
counties they had a sweeping success. This is their consola- 
tion. They were thoroughly beaten in Scotland, in Wales, 
in Ireland, and in the English boroughs, if those boroughs 
are taken as a whole; but they had some few successes in 


English boroughs, and of those successes some were in large 
constituencies; while in the counties they were triumphant. 
In spite, however, of their successes in England, they onl 
diminished the Liberal majority against them in the English 
constituencies by five, while the English population represented 
by Conservatives is larger by two millions than it was in the 
last Parliament. Mr. DupLey Baxter naturally mourns over 
this as an anomaly, and the true deduction from all his 
statistics and facts appears to be that the true policy of the 
Conservatives would be to advocate household suffrage in 
counties as well as boroughs, coupled with equal electoral 
districts. But the deductions he actually makes are of a 
more modest kind, and are as follows :—First, that the Con- 
servatives having got so well out of the elections shows that 
Mr. Disrarii’s Reform Bill was wise as a party move; 
secondly, that whereas history shows Conservative reaction to 
be the inevitable sequence of a Reform Bill, the reaction may 
be expected to be quicker and more effectual than that which 
in 1841 placed Sir Rospert PEEL in power, in proportion as 
the present Liberal majority of 111 is less than the Liberal 
majority of 362 in the Parliament of 1832; thirdly, that the 
Irish Church question did produce, as Mr. Disrae.i pro- 
phesied it would produce, a considerable effect on the 
English elections in favour of the Conservatives ; fourthly, 
that as the real opinion of England is sufficiently shown 
by the vastly increased population which Conservatives 
represent, the Ministry cannot wisely venture to go too 
far in overbearing the voice of England by the prepon- 
derance of the other parts of the United Kingdom; and 
lastly, that the Conservatives cannot be an unpopular party 
when they have received so much support. These are very 
sweeping inferences from very uncertain premisses, and of 
course they are open to very easy criticism. Still, when we 
notice how very meek the aspirations of the Conservative 
party are, and how good-humoured and readily satisfied it is 
in the moment of defeat, we cannot find the heart to criticize 
its little sources of comfort too narrowly. A party that thinks 
it quite creditable not to be utterly hated and despised, 
and that pooh-poohs a majority of a hundred and eleven 
against it as a mere nothing, wins upon our sympathies. It is 
impossible not to take kindly to people so humble and so 
cheerful; and we may quite allow that the recent elections 
did show a strength in the Conservative party that was not 
known to exist, and revealed how strong was the tendency of 
small suburban people to take what they think to be the side 
of respectability and good manners. 


But, allowing all this, and without the slightest wish to take 
away any of the sources of consolation which the Conservatives 
may now be enjoying, we may ask what is exactly meant by 
saying that the voice of England has pronounced in favour of the 
Conservatives, and that it is not to be overborne by the voices 
of the other parts of the United Kingdom? The Conservatives 
claim to be representatives of all the population contained in 
the areas of the constituencies for which they return members, 
and of course in this way the whole county population is made 
to figure as represented by Conservatives where the members 
belong to their party. According to the theory of the Con- 
stitution they are quite justified in doing so. The House of 
Commons represents not only the electors, but all the com- 
moners, and a county member represents every one in his 
county. Those who are returned by the majority are also 
supposed to represent the minority as well as the majority, 
and it is the whole constituency that is represented by the 
sitting members. But if we are to look only to the bare legal 
position of the persons returned, the majority of the House of 
Commons must prevail, however it may be composed. There 
is no superiority of English members over Irish members 
or Scotch members, and there is no superiority of the 
representative of the largest county over the representative 
of the smallest borough. Even if we look at England only, 
there are forty-five more Liberal members sitting for Eng- 
lish constituencies than there are Conservative members. In 
point of the population represented, there is still a majority 
for the Liberals, for, out of the nineteen millions of the 
population of England, about ten millions are represented 
by Liberals as against nine millions represented by Conserva- 
tives. It is only, then, in a very peculiar sense that it can be 
said that the voice of England has pronounced in favour of 
the Conservatives. All that is meant is, that the proportion 
of the English population represented by them is greater 
it was in the last Parliament. Now why should this fact have 
much weight with a Liberal Ministry? and why should it be 
supposed that the Liberal party will hesitate to carry out the 
views it is pledged to support, simply because, although the 
English constituencies have returned many more Liberals 
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than Conservatives, the portion of the population represented 
by Conservatives is greater than it was? Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales are permitted to send members to the House of 
Commons, and if these members go there, the administration 
of public affairs can only proceed on the supposition that a 
majority created by the accession of their votes shall pre- 
vail. But then it may be said that no one can deny that 
the opinion of the great English constituencies has, and ought 
to have, a weight which makes itself felt by all Ministries, 
and which it is mere folly not to take into account. That 
is true. We do not for a moment suppose that a ma- 
jority composed chiefly of members from other parts of the 
kingdom could long keep a Ministry in power that was 
warmly opposed by the bulk of Englishmen. But then a 
Ministry which is asked to believe that the voice of the great 
English constituencies is against it will naturally examine the 
facts very closely. In the present Parliament two-thirds of 
the boroughs support the Government, and seven millions out 
of nine millions of the borough population are represented by 
Liberals. The voice of the boroughs, and of the population 
of the boroughs, is against the Conservatives, as Mr. DupLey 
Baxter very frankly admits. In the counties the voice goes 
the other way, and is in favour of the Conservatives; but 
before this voice is likely to frighten Ministers very much, 
they will take into consideration two things—first, that the 
voice of the county population means, practically, the voice of 
the great landowners, and of the county clergy. A Liberal 
Ministry proposing a measure affecting the Irish Church 
knows beforehand that these classes will be against its 
measure, and is not to be moved or frightened much by 
finding its anticipations realized. In the next place, 
there was a very large Liberal minority even in the 
counties where the Conservatives won their greatest triumphs, 
and especially in Lancashire there was much that was 
accidental and local in the decision at which the con- 
stituency arrived. It is rather a come-down to descend 
from saying that the voice of England is against the Liberals, to 
saying that the majority of the electors of Lancashire, being 
seared by Fenianism and hating the Irish, were success- 
fully got to the poll by Conservative agents and the excited 
parsons of their parishes. 


Then, again, the inquiry suggests itself whether Mr. DupLey 
Baxter is warranted in assuming, on the analogy of what 
took place after the Reform Bill of 1832, that there will be 
before long a Conservative reaction, and that the prospects of 
the party are very much better now than they were in 1832, 
because there was then a majority against them three times 
as great as that which has just made them resign office. The 
Conservatives all cling to this hope. They think that time 
raust work in their favour, and they flatter themselves that at 
any rate the present Ministry must soon break up. If they 
look back on the history of the period intervening between the 
two Reform Bills, they will find that in the course of thirty-six 


only one of these Ministries had a Parliamentary majority and 
in any way governed the country. All the others were 
Ministries more or less on sufferance, the strength of which lay 
in the divisions of their opponents, and the last of which lived 
by copying the policy and mistaking or exaggerating the 
measures of the Liberals. The probability is that in the 
course of the next few years something of the same sort will 
recur, and the Conservatives will now and then enjoy a hasty 
snatch of office when personal or political quarrels have dis- 
united their adversaries. But the better spirits of the party 
have the sense to feel that this, after all, is very poor work, and 
that unless the Conservatives can some day hope to get office 
with the full approbation of the country, and with a good 
Parliamentary majority to back them, their party is in 
a very poor way. Accordingly, they try to persuade them- 
selves that, because there was a Conservative reaction after 
1832, there must be one after the Reform Bill of 1867. 
'That there will not be such a reaction no one can pretend to 
say, and the likelihood of it would be rapidly and greatly in- 
creased if the Liberals, when in oflice, proposed any measures 
that seriously frightened holders of property, and the haters of 
mob tyranny and of the bluster of political ranters. The Con- 
servatives might also gain a sudden popularity if their adversa- 
ries ran counter to the national feeling with regard to under- 
iaking a war or carrying it on. But the mere fact that a 
majority of 360 was turned, within ten years after 1832, into 
au minority of 82, seems a very inconclusive ground for 
arguing that, as the Liberal majority after the last Reform 
Bill is only 111, a Conservative reaction must come, and come 
very quickly. .A majority of one hundred is really much more 


less the product of temporary excitement, and excites less 
hope, and therefore causes less disappointment. That there 
has been no great outburst of popular enthusiasm after the 
new Reform Bill, but that the constituencies have on the 
whole given a steady unromantic support to the Liberals, may 
be taken as a sign of the times as adverse to the hopes of the 
Conservatives as any that could be offered them. It is 
obvious, also, that there are two sides to reflections on the in- 
fluence exercised by the Irish Church question on the 
elections. Mr. Duptey Baxter said that it exercised a great 
influence on some county elections, and he is very much 
pleased with this. But, on the other hand, it was surely very 
remarkable that it exercised such a very small influence 
on the English borough elections. ‘That, in spite of a No 
Popery cry started by the Premier, two out of every three 
English borough seats should now be held by a Liberal, must be 
allowed to be a striking proof of the strength of the Liberal 
party in these constituencies. And it must be remembered 
that if the influence exercised by this question in some county 
elections was noticeable, yet it was evidently of a merely 
temporary and accidental kind. Constituencies that would 
otherwise have returned a Liberal did, in point of fact, return a 
Conservative, because the electors were disturbed with thoughts 
of the fate of the Irish Church. The inference, we should 
have thought, would have been, not that these constituencies 
would retain a permanent Conservative character, but that when 
this special question was removed from the sphere of practical 
politics, they will return to their old allegiance, and withdraw 
themselves from the range of Conservative reaction. 


THE FRENCIL EMPIRE, 

in Paris, that city of New Year's gifts, there can 

have been no such acceptable present as that received 
from Toulouse by the ex-Minister of the Interior. When M. 
Pixarp was dismissed for mismanaging the Bavupry prosecu- 
tions, and giving occasion to the Opposition journals to take up 
their parable against the Empire, he could hardly have hoped 
to see the discredit transferred in a week or two to the 
shoulders of the Keeper of the Sears. Yet this, and nothing 
less, is what has been done by the publication of Baron 
Sicuter’s letter to the Toulouse Emancipation. The folly of 
M. Prxarp in instituting these prosecutions at all has dropped 
out of memory, and in its place as a subject of discussion has 
come the yet greater folly of M. Barocune in conducting them 
in the manner described by the late Procureur-Impérial. M. 
S£auier’s resignation has been made the text of endless in- 
vectives against the claim of the Minister of Justice to lecture 
his subordinates upon the performance of their official duties. 
It cannot be said that these invectives are strictly in place, 
for, so long as Government prosecutions are conducted by 
Government servants, and not by the Bar, it is only natural 
that if the former do not do their work properly they should 
be reprimanded by their official superiors. But the mere 
possession of a right implies nothing as to the wisdom of 
its exercise, and it is in this, latter respect that M. Barocur 
has shown himself so singularly deficient. The offence 
alleged against M. Siéaurer is want ot zeal in his speeches 
for the prosecution. In plain words, he has not been suffi- 
ciently dictatorial towards the Court. He has contented him- 
self, it may be supposed, with stating the law, and pointing 
out how its provisions have been infringed by the article 
selected for prosecution. He has not been eloquent enough 
in describing the dangers which an acquittal may entail upon 
society, nor has he hinted with adequate significance at the 
Imperial favours which will be called down on the Toulouse 
magistrates by a. judgment of the right sort.. The French 
authorities do not care to be served in this way. They cannot 
put up with Laodicean indifference. They demand of a sub- 
ordinate that he shall see with their eyes and speak with their 
tongue. It is an awkward thing to censure a legal functionary 
for displaying too much impartiality; at least the want of an 
obvious animus against the prisoner has not before now been 
declared to be a fault in a public prosecutor. But M. 
BarocueE has risen superior to considerations of taste or pru- 
dence. Moderation is well enough in Ministerial circulars, 
but there is no place for it in the Toulouse Court of Appeal. 
Whether the mere expression of this opinion on the part of 
the Keeper of the Seals would have provoked M. Sicurer to 
resignation may be doubted. But, coupled with reproaches 
for what he had left unsaid, came others for what he had said, 
and M. Stevrer was thus enabled to discover that he must 
have been misreported to the Minister. An officer may be 
willing to take his chance of giving displeasure by the speeches 
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doing so when the secret police is made the channel through 
which their oratory reaches the Government. For that, when 
this medium has once been employed, recourse will con- 
tinually be had to it, may be taken for granted. An Imperial 
Minister knows too well how to adapt an authorized report to 
place much confidence in the information supplied by such 
documents, and the taste for governing by espionage is emi- 
nently one that grows by practice. It is probable, therefore, 
that M. Séeurer did but anticipate his dismissal when he 
resigned his office, and had he waited in the hope of averting 
the blow he would have lost an admirable opportunity of 
revenging himself on his persecutor. To publish the cause of 
his resignation is to put an end to his official career, but it is 
at the same time to make M. Barocue feel that his own 
standing in the Government is hardly as secure as he could 
wish. The Emreror is an easy master, but to be made ridi- 
culous in the eyes of his subjects is exactly the fault he is 
least likely to overlook. 


M. Sfaurer comes of an eminent and honourable family, 
and can probably afford better than most of his colleagues to 
enjoy the luxury of independence. But the ties of profes- 
sional life are so strong that there is some colour for the theory 
that he would have insensibly adapted himself to the Minis- 
terial standard if he had not distrusted the permanence of the 
present system of administration. A man is greatly encour- 
aged to cut himself loose from the Government by a secret 
conviction that the Government itself is going to the bad. 
M. Sécuier has not thought fit to take the world into his 
confidence upon this point, but the training of a Procureur- 
Impérial is not of a kind which leads a man to take the losing 
side in a quarrel; and when M. Séeuier elects to identify his 
cause with that of the Press, it is not wonderful that a prac- 
tical public draws the inference that he thinks the Press, and 
not the Government, the best card in his hand. It would be 
extremely unsafe to place any reliance on such indications as 
that afforded by M. Séaurer’s conduct; but the readiness of 
the French people to see in his defection the forethought of a 
rat who suspects his present dwelling, is worth noticing as a 
political symptom. ‘The rapidity with which the Empire has 
lost prestige during the last year or so is really startling. It 
is explained in a measure by the failures which have attended 
its foreign policy; but, considerable as these may be, they are 
far from sufficient to account for the whole of the result. A 
nation will excuse much to a vigorous Sovereign, while it is 
inclined to put the worst interpretation upon the acts of a Sove- 
reign whom it regards as played out. Certainly this appears 
to be the light in which the Emperor NapoLeon is now viewed 
by a good number of Frenchmen. His administration is at all 
events not less severe than it was formerly, but the attacks of 
the Opposition are no longer tempered by that wholesome awe 
which once held them in check. Or, if they do still evince 
their wonted caution, it is mingled with an assured anticipation 
of coming changes, which is not at all more consoling to the sup- 
porters of things as they are. The Emprror’s own acts, perfectly 
natural as they are to a man in his position, still seem to 
betray a consciousness that there is no great part reserved for 
him on the political stage. He leans more and more on the 
Express, to whose faculty for conciliating a superficial popu- 
larity he probably trusts to secure an undisputed succession 
for his son; and the prominence given to the Prince ImpEriaL 
is not apparently interfered with by any of that unwillingness 
to take off his shoes before bed-time which has usually 
characterized princes who feel life still strong in them. Sixt 
years is not in itself a very formidable burden, but ill health 
adds an item to the account, the significance of which can only 
be appreciated by the victim. 

Those who look back upon the history of the last seventeen 
years will be slow to believe that the Second Empire has entirely 
corresponded to the original design of its founder. Circum- 
stances rather than either natural disposition or deliberate 
purpose, have made Naporron III. a despot. That crowning 
of the edifice which has now become a jest was probably, in the 
first instance, the expression of a real intention. Though the 
“old parties” have all along had representatives whom nothing 
would have satisfied except the restoration of the particular 
— or form of government to which they pinned their 
faith, they have always been few in number compared with 
that much larger body of Frenchmen who would never have 
quarrelled with liberty because she presented herself under 
Imperial forms. At no period has the Emperor wholly 
abandoned the idea of addressing himself to this class. 
That he has never frankly acted on it is probably to be 
attributed to the conditions under which his Government 
had its birth, The coup d'état has cast its shadow 
forward over all the years that have intervened, and the 


Emperor has never been able to extricate himself from the 
dilemma to which that event condemned him. He has had 
continually to choose between the tacit admission that the 
state of France did not justify the measures of December 
1851, and the maintenance of the restrictive policy alleged 
to be demanded by the ever present danger of Socialism. 
With the experience he has had, the Emperor can hardly 
doubt that the pear would have fallen into his lap if he had 
not been in such a hurry to pluck it. The forces which have 
worked for him since the coup d’état would have been equally 
efficacious if the coup d'état had never been devised. In its 
dread of revolution the bulk of the French nation condoned the 
imprisonment of its legal representatives, and the slaughter of 
its unoffending citizens. Would it have been less likely to 
welcome a deliverer who came to it with unstained hands? 
The real gainers by the coup d'état were the mmediate fol- 
lowers of the Presipent. Prince Louis NapoLeon might in all 
probability have mounted the throne in any case, but a year 
later it might have been with the consent of the Parliamentary 
leaders, not by the aid of a few reckless adventurers. 


Englishmen have every cause to regret the turn which 
events took. Neither the Legitimists, nor the Orleanists, nor 
the Republicans have deserved so well of this country that it 
has any special ground to desire the restoration of their dis- 
tinctive shibboleth. We are bound in common morality to 
desire for France the freedom which we claim for ourselves, 
but we may fairly wish that it could have been enjoyed 
under a Sovereign whose attitud$ towards England has been 
one of almost uniform friendliness. That the opportunity 
which has been lost can now be recovered, it seems useless to 
hope. The Second Empire has become impressed with a 
character of its own, and it can hardly afford to change it 
during the lifetime of Narotron TI. Whether it will have 
the chance of doing so afterwards is too remote a speculation 
to occupy the thoughts of reasonable men. 


THE IRISH RAILWAYS. 

ie project for the purchase of the Irish Railways has 

reached a crisis the issue of which it is not very easy to 
surmise. Outwardly all the symptoms are favourable to the 
scheme—almost too favourable, if the truth must be told. The 
first hint of the enterprise was given, as will be remembered, 
by Mr Mr. GLapstone is now all-powerful. The 
Tories took up the idea with alacrity, and sent one of the best 
Commissions that ever were constituted for a purpose of the 
kind to investigate the actual condition of the Irish lines, and 
to estimate on a liberal but reasonable basis the purchase- 
money that might fairly be given for them. The Commission 
did their work thoroughly well, and their first Report estab- 
lished on the most conclusive grounds that something more 
than 19,000,000/. was the full value of the dividend-paying 
lines, including their loan capital, and that the remaining lines 
were burdened with a debt of 3,000,000/., and were not worth 
half that amount. The whole affair might therefore fairly be 
bought for about 21,000,000l., that sum being very consider- 
ably above what the prices of the bonds and shares in the 
market would amount to. The result of the inquiry was more 
favourable than had been anticipated; for, after the piteous 
complaints of the Irish Railway interest while the Duke o/ 
Devonsuire’s Commission was sitting, it was a relief to find 
that the finished lines, which originally cost 27,500,000/., were 
still, on a liberal estimate, worth nearly three-fourths of that 
amount, and that the total railway revenue from all Ireland 
exceeded 850,000/. a year. 

The Commissioners who had arrived at these results had 
no sooner completed their task than they were set to work 
again to inquire at what annual sacrifice of revenue the 
Government, if it bought the lines, could reduce the rates to 
something like the Belgian scale, and how many years the 
experiment must be continued before the loss would have 
recouped itself. The answer to this inquiry is supplied by 
the Second Report of the Commissioners, which has recently 
been printed. Before referring to its contents, let us take 
note of what had been doing in Ireland in the meantime. 
From the very first the movement had been taken up as al 
essentially beneficial project for Ireland, as indeed it could not 
fail to be. Meetings of influential railway magnates had com- 
bined with Irish peers and Irish members to press the matter 
on the attention of the Government for the time being. The 
Irish Railway Companies, backed by the Irish people, were 
begging and praying the Government to buy them up ¢” 
masse, and save them from impending ruin; and English 
opinion was becoming favourable to the proposal, not indeed 
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as an economical investment, but as a boon which might be 
fairly granted to struggling Ireland. As the progress of the in- 
vestigation showed how seriously the Government had taken the 
subject into consideration, the Lrish agitation, without abating 
any of its force, began by degrees to change its character. 
Meetings, bigger and more influential than ever, continued to 
pass unanimous resolutions urging the Government to buy the 
railways, and one. of the most recent of them has elicited 
from Mr. GLapstoye a letter, in which he rejoices over the 
attention which the subject has attracted in Ireland, and goes 
as near as a Prime Minister can do to pledging himself to 
make a bid for the property. But while popular enthusiasm 
in Ireland and deliberate policy in England have been point- 
ing more and more decidedly to the transfer of the railways 
to the State, the Irish Companies have been judiciously cool- 
ing down the ardour with which they at first sought absorption 
into the State. They seem, if the bull may be pardoned, very 
willing to be unwilling sellers, but that is all; and each suc- 
cessive meeting on the subject has exhibited the railway world 
as more and more conspicuous by its absence. The Electric 
Telegraph Companies last year successfully used the cry of 
confiscation as a means of obtaining for their property 
twice as much as it was worth in the market; and the 
prudent reticence of the Irish Directors at the present mo- 
ment looks only too much like a prelude to a similar 
attempt. Of course they will get the best price they can, but 
there are many reasons why they cannot hope to enrich them- 
selves out of the public purse on anything like the same scale 
as the Telegraph Companies. In the first place, the value of the 
property has been carefully investigated, and this with the most 
indulgent consideration for the Companies. In the next place, 
the English Government is not an eager purchaser, and chiefly 
desires to do something, if possible, out of kindly considera- 
tion to the Irish people. Moreover, it is certain that, if the 
Government effects the purchase with the object of reducing 
the fares to such an extent as largely to stimulate Irish enter- 
prise, it will do so with the clear expectation of having to bear 
an annual loss for many years to come. Then, again, the amount 
to be dealt with is so much larger than the whole cost of the 
telegraphs that the same reckless generosity with public money 
becomes altogether impossible. In fact, with the able Report 
of the Commissioners before it, Parliament is certain not to 
sanction any scheme of purchase at a price materially in excess 
of the estimate which has been so carefully framed. All these 
considerations will too probably be overlooked by the Irish 
Companies, and it is not to be expected that their unnecessary 
staff of between three and four hundred Directors will do 
much to encourage a bargain which must put an end to their 
official existence, with its patronage and emoluments. We 
do not at all expect that the Irish Companies will consent to 
reasonable terms, and it is quite certain that Parliament will 
not listen to any unreasonable demands. Probably the treaty 
of purchase will fall through, as many treaties of purchase 
do, from excessive greed on the part of the sellers; and if it 
should do so, the great losers will be, first, Irish shareholders, 
and secondly, the whole Irish people. 


But, though we are not sanguine as to any practical result 
from it, the last Report of the Irish Railway Commissioners 
has an independent interest of its own. In order to qualify 
themselves for predicting with reasonable accuracy the conse- 
quences of a large reduction in the Irish tariff, they informed 
themselves minutely of the working of a similar policy in 
Belgium, and have given, in an accessible and compendious 
form, the history of railway management by the State in that 
country. The mileage worked by the State itself is less than 
one-third of the whole system of Belgian railways; and not- 
withstanding the extremely low tariff on the Government lines, 
the old Companies do not become bankrupt, and, what is 
perhaps more surprising, new lines are continually projected 
and formed. It was one of the first objections started to 
the proposal of a purchase by the British Government, that 
railway extension would be at an end, and that the compe- 
tition of the State would ruin all the Companies that 
endeavoured to maintain an independent existence. Both 
these fears are proved by the experience of Belgium to be 
groundless; and a third fallacy is demolished with equal 
effect. It is commonly assumed that Government manage- 
ment raust be more costly than Company management, and 
cannot result in profit when carried on side by side with 
what is called private enterprise. Like most other errors 
of the kind, this notion derives itself from an undoubted 
truth. Personal management by actual owners is always more 
prosperous than delegated management by hired officials; but 
the mistake is to suppose that the action of a Board of Rail- 
way Dixectors has anything in common with the personal 
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supervision of two or three partners ina firm. Railway Di- 
rectors are worse paid and more negligent than the least effec- 
tive of public servants, and exhibit, as a rule, the most flagrant 
vices of officialism without having the strong support which 
the officers of a Government derive from their public position. 
Probably, taking good Companies and bad Companies together, 
the average management is, upon the whole, the very worst 
that any system either of public or private organization has 
produced, and the experierze of Belgium strongly confirms 
this view. The Government lines under the Department of 
Works are confessedly conducted more liberally to the public 
than any private enterprise ever has been, and yet they have 
proved a great financial success. Until 1856 the Belgian 
authorities worked their lines on the same timid principles 
which have done so much harm in England, and so much 
more harm in Ireland; and during all that time the net 
revenue showed considerable fluctuations, with at last an 
alarming tendency to disappear altogether. In 1856, an 
enormous reduction was made in the goods tariff, especially 
for long distances, and in nine years the profits had steadily 
risen from their lowest point, 67,000l., at the commence- 
ment of the experiment, to 344,000/. Quite recently the 
passenger fares have also been largely reduced, and, as was 
expected, the revenue at first fell off considerably, but there is 
not much reason to doubt that the policy which prospered so 
well in the conduct of the goods traffic will be equally suc- 
cessful when applied to the passenger business. Except so 
far as it establishes these general principles, the Belgian case 
is not at all parallel to that of Ireland, as the Commissioners 
are careful to point out in their Report. Belgium has im- 
portant iron and coal industries, which are scarcely to be 
found in Ireland, and though the cattle trade of Ireland will 
feel the stimulus of any reduction of tariff as readily as it was 
felt in Belgium itself by ironmasters and coalowners, it is not 
to be expected that revenues will increase with the same mar- 
vellous rapidity exhibited by the Belgian returns. But after 
weighing all these considerations, and bringing to bear upon 
the subject their own extensive experience in the working of 
railways, the Commissioners do not hesitate to recommend 
reductions varying from 30 to 45 per cent. in passenger fares, 
and from 30 to 78 per cent. in the cattle and goods tariff. The 
immediate loss of revenue from measures so bold as these must 
necessarily be great, and is estimated to amount to upwards 
of 500,000/.; but the same calculation gives the cheering 
result that after a few years the balance will begin to turn, and 
that a period of about twelve years will suffice to recoup all 
previous losses, and leave the railways (if purchased at the 
Commissioners’ estimate) in the hands of the Government as 
a concern returning a profit of 50,000/. a year over and above 
all working expenses and the interest on the money invested. 
These, it is true, are estimates only, but they are the estimates 
of men who have investigated the problem with the minutest 
care, and who have more knowledge and experience of railway 
management than almost any others who could have been 
selected. 

Such are among the benefits which might be expected to 
flow from the purchase of the Irish railways; but mere money 
profit to the State is a bagatelle compared with the stimulus 
to Irish industry and civilization which new facilities of transit 
would give. The prospect is so charming that it tempts one 
to forget that the Companies are almost certain to reject any 
offer which the Government is likely to make or Parliament 
to sanction. If they are wise and moderate, the shareholders 
will close with a bargain largely beneficial to themselves and 
their country; but we fear it is too much to assume that 
shareholders in Ireland will show a wisdom and moderation 
which shareholders as a body do not often exhibit in any 
country in the world. 


AMERICA. 

eo American Congress employed itself during its short 

Session before the Christmas recess chiefly in considering 
proposals for increasing the tariff; but one Bill was introduced 
into the Senate which raises an important political issue. It 
is proposed to repeal the Act by which Georgia was re-admitted 
into the Union, and to remit the State once more to the provi- 
sional condition of Virginia and Texas. When nearly ull the 
Southern States were in the course of the last year restored to 
the right of representation in Congress, and to the manage- 
ment of their internal affairs, it was provided in their respec- 
tive Constitutions that the suffrage should be impartially 
granted without reference to colour; and the Republican 
majority in the Federal Legislature understood that all poli- 
tical distinctions founded on race were at the same time virtu- 
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ally abolished. At the subsequent elections the negroes were 
in some districts prevented, by violence or intimidation, from 
voting; but for the most part their nominal claim to political 
equality was not openly disputed. The Legislature of Georgia 
alone, affecting to rely on the old law of the State, refused 
to admit the coloured members who had been returned 
by some of the constituencies; and Congress is now con- 
sidering the best method of punishing or overruling the 
contumacy of the State. The disfranchising Bill will probably 
he passed over the inevitable veto of the Prestpent, and 
one of the reconstruction processes will have to be recom- 
menced. It is not the business of foreigners to inquire 
minutely into the constitutional merits of the dispute. The 
white inhabitants of Georgia are probably provided with 
some legal argument in vindication of their proceedings ; 
but, on the other hand, it is evident that the policy of 
Congress has been effectually thwarted. The general interest 
of the dispute is derived from the illustration which it affords 
of the enormous difficulty of closing a revolution. The 
American Conservatives who contended, at the close of the 
war, that the Confederate States had never been out of the 
Union, were met by the forcible argument that technical 
formulas were inapplicable to great national convulsions. 
Dominions recovered by force after a desperate struggle 
were supposed to be at the disposal of conquerors; and 
Mr. Tuappeus Stevens and other fanatical partisans repro- 
duced the theory which Prince ScuwartzenserG had ap- 
plied to Hungary, that the so-called rebels had forfeited all 
rights whatever, and had blotted out their previous history. 
The Reconstruction Acts involved a compromise between the 
extreme doctrines. While Congress assumed the right to 
dictate the terms of readmission, the States, by complying 
with the prescribed conditions, acquired once for all the right 
of returning as equal and sovereign members of the Federal 
Union. The dominant party in Congress had taken all pos- 
sible precautions to ensure the election of Republican members 
for the reconstructed States, and thus far they have not, on 
the whole, been disappointed by the result; but, whatever 
might be the working of the new State Constitutions, it might 
have been supposed that reconstruction was in its nature final. 
The Bill for severing Georgia once more from the Union im- 
plies the absolute supremacy of Congress over the several 
States, and over the Federal bond by which they are united ; 
and yet it appears to have excited little surprise. Perhaps 
the measure may be necessary and expedient; but, if a State 
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rate, Englishman to be entirely intolerable. The condemnation 
of the vast majority of his countrymen will not directly affect 
Mr. Guapstone, who is certainly a first-rate Englishman ; but 
many of his inferiors have public duties to discharge to the 
best of their still feebler powers. 


Mistaken anticipations of the results of a war can only be 
avoided by a judicious abstinence from all conjecture. The 
calculations of soldiers as well as of civilians are constantly 
falsified by military events; nor was the American contest 
any exception to the rule. A fairer test of foresight is 
furnished by more or less accurate appreciation of the 
necessary sequence of political causes and effects. Probably 
Mr. Guapstone, although remorseful modesty now prevents 
him from vindicating his own sagacity, may have judged 
that the Union of the American States rested on the 
free consent of the members of the Federation ; and he may 
have also perceived that voluntary co-operation could not be 
a subject-matter of conquest. The Southern States were 
beaten, but they were so little conciliated by defeat that the 
victors have tried the novel experiment of admitting the 
negroes to full political rights. No such arrangement was 
contemplated as possible for several years after the date of 
the speech for which Mr. GLapstone has done penance. Im- 
partial suffrage may perhaps succeed, in spite of antecedent 
probability, but no American statesman could have imagined 
in 1862 or 1863 that Congress would a few years afterwards 
meditate the expulsion of a State from the Union as a penalty 
for refusing to admit coloured members to the local Legisla- 
ture. That reconstruction in some form will be sooner or 
later accomplished is perfectly certain. The question of 
secession has been finally settled by the war, nor will the 
South at any time recommence a hopeless rebellion. Isolated 
disturbances or outrages in Tennessee or Texas will be re- 
pressed when they assume a formidable character; and in 
the meantime they can scarcely be supposed to endanger the 
general peace. The Federal Government has nothing worse 
to apprehend than the existence of a disaffected minority, 
separated from the North by a geographical line, and from 
the coloured population by ineffaceable distinctions. This 
was the community which Mr. Guapstong, sharing a common 
misapprehension, once described as a nation; and although it 
has been reunited to the mass from which it had detached 
itself, it has not been assimilated or absorbed. Some Ameri- 
can politicians hold the opinion that the military administration 
which has been lately withdrawn was better suited to the 


can be detached from the Union by an Act of Congress, the 
Constitution has ceased to be operative. 


If Mr. Grapstone’s acuteness had not been temporarily 
diminished by an excess of humility, his submissive apologies 
to an American correspondent who has lately published his 
letter might have been supported hy a reference to the diffi- 
culties of reconstruction. Perhaps he is right in saying that 
arrogance and self-confidence, peculiarities unknown to America, 
are among the national faults of Englishmen; and yet it is 
hard ona well-meaning community that its foremost statesman 
should gratuitously undertake the task of publicly confessing 
its sins. The Fragment of Autobiography, though it was only 
a personal act of penance, was not favourably received by Mr. 
GLApsToNE’s admirers ; and vicarious or representative remorse 
is still more provoking. It may possibly be true that American 
criticisms and abuse “ ought to help every Englishman indi- 
“ vidually who is called upon to discharge public duties to 
“ discharge them, with the help of the Atmicury, to the 
“best of his feeble powers”; but there are so many excellent 
reasons for doing right in public as in private, that the 
Unian Herr class of motives may perhaps as well be left 
in obscurity. In his anxiety to avoid arrogance and self- 
confidence, Mr. GLapstonr does less than justice to the more 
material part of his own defence against his critic. His real 
and venial error consisted in giving premature and unneces- 
sary expression to an opinion which prevailed widely at the 
time, both in England and in America. Mr. GLapstone 
thought that the Confederate States had finally established 
their independence; but, as a Cabinet Minister, he might 
conveniently have avoided a public statement of his belief. 
ilis sympathies were, as he declares, with the whole American 
people, and he perhaps still fails to understand why one- 
third of the entire community should have been excluded 
from sharing in his good-will. Mr. GLapstone will not have 
to complain of any want of that encouragement in the benefi- 
cent exercise of his “feeble powers” which can be supplied 
ly vigorous American comments on the shortcomings of 
Kngland. Mr. Lowett, in his late article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, kindly approves of a “ first-rate Englishman,” while 
he declares a second-rate, and of course a third-rate or tenth- 


condition of the South than a nominally independent Govern- 
/ ment. For the time there can be little doubt that the general 
| oflicers, who for the most part exercised their functions with 
firmness and moderation, were more impartial, and perhaps 
more efficient, rulers than the nominees of either party. The 
fundamental objection to military government is its essentially 
barren character; for as soon as the provisional system is. 
removed, the organization of more permanent institutions has 
to begin from the beginning. It is not improbable that Georgia 
will be better governed by a major-general, with two or three 
regiments at his disposal, than by an elected Governor and 
Legislature; but at some future time reconstruction must be 
again attempted, and the ingenuity of the white population 
will be once more employed in baffling the Republican policy. 
The extraordinary difficulty of the problems which await a 
practical solution furnishes the best apology for failure or for 
deferred success. It is impossible that foreigners should be 
prevented from discussing some of the most curious and im- 
portant questions which have ever been raised in current 
history. Mr. Giapstone’s self-imposed sackcloth and ashes 
ought perhaps to serve as a warning against dogmatism ; but, 
notwithstanding the sensitiveness of Mr. Lowett and his 
countrymen, there are graver crimes than the utterance of a 
sincere and probable judgment on passing events. 


M. MAGNE’S FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


RENCH Budgets run perpetually through regular cycles. 

There are the budgets of alarm, when extra military ex- 
penditure is supposed to excuse more than ordinary deficits. 
There are the budgets of tranquillity, not indeed balanced, 
but promising the most surprising future if only the hopes of 
peace should be sustained. The most marked distinction, 
however, is between the budgets of the eve—the eve of a 
loan, that is to say—and the budgets of the morrow. M. 
Macye has just produced a budget of the last class. Less 


than a year ago the French Government borrowed upwards of 
17,000,000/., and M. Maanr, before revelling in the luxury of 
appropriating this little windfall in addition to his ordinary 
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resources, proceeds gravely to explain how very proper a thing 
a loan is, and to what admirable purposes the Government and 
the Chamber have devoted this particular 17,000,000/. Poli- 
tical events in 1867 had augmented the floating debt. Arma- 
ments could not be allowed to remain below the standard of 
science and the attainments of other countries. Commerce 
needed an acceleration of public works. Such are the reasons | 
assigned for the pressure which led to the loan. That a re- | 
course to credit was the true way to meet the difficulty, M. 
Macxe establishes with equal facility. Budgets must not be 
exposed to excessive sacrifices (Frenchmen always talk of | 
budgets as if they were live animals), and there is nothing | 
gained by adjourning the decisive remedy of a loan. 


Probably this reasoning is entirely satisfactory to M. MaGne’s 
master, whatever it may be to the Finance Minister himself, 
and it is followed by the pleasanter task of enumerating 
the good things to be got out of the loan. The deficit of 1867 | 
was intended to swallow up 7,300,000/. of the amount, and M. | 
MAGNE rejoices greatly to say that 7,000,000/. will suffice, and | 
has the honour to propose to His Mavesty that the odd 
300,0001., which he oddly enough calls a surplus, instead of 
going towards the further reduction of the floating debt, shall be 
poured straightway into the ever open gulf of Public Works. 
The last year’s deficit had been met by the issue of Treasury 
bonds which raised the floating debt to 36,0c0,000l., and M. 
Maeve starts on his budgets for future years with this burden 
reduced to something less than 30,000,000/. Still, after this 
operation, there remained the handsome sum of 10,000,000l. 
of borrowed money to dispose of. Rather more than half of 
this is devoted to breechloaders for the army, nearly half a 
million goes to naval armaments, and the rest—more than 
3,000,000/.—to the inevitable Public Works. 

Having thus easily taken the sting out of the demands for 
warlike and peaceful purposes, M. Macne has little difficulty 
in making the next two budgets balance, at least on paper. 
That for 1868 stands exactly balanced, less a trifling extra 
charge, below 300,000l., for expenses connected with the loan. 
The increase of productiveness in the taxes is expected to 
cover this and more, and the balance is destined to Public 
Works. The provision made for 1869 and 1870 is not less 
satisfactory in appearance, and, coming so immediately after 
the loan, it is probable that the anticipations indulged may be 
more nearly realized than is usually the case with the budgets 
of the Empire. M. Maene assures the Emrrror that he has 
calculated the future with all sobricty. In framing the Esti- 
mates for 1869 he has worked upon the basis, not of the 
original budget of the previous year, but of that budget after 
it had been duly rectified and supplemented, and with unusual 
moderation he has abstained from taking credit for the pre- 
sumed increase in the proceeds of the taxes. This issu unusual a 
course in France, that for once the hopes which the Finance 
Minister expresses of a favourable result may be regarded as 
something more solid than the phrases by which France de- 
lights to be flattered. 

The year 1870 is far enough off to excuse a considerable 
amount of error in the preliminary estimate, but M. Macne 
seems fairly to have faced the obligations before him, and has 
not concealed the fact that in that year he must provide for some 
further increase in expenditure. He quotes indeed the maxim 
of TurGot against exceeding the national income, and pro- 
nounces it eternally wise and true; but in the same breath he 
propounds the undeniable truth that it is impossible for any 
country to keep its expenditure within fixed limits. In all 
countries public expenditure increases with the growth of 
population and the advance of civilization; or, as M. MaGne 
puts it after the manner of his nation, no Government can 
escape the law of progress, for to do so it must contend with 
the irresistible force of events. All this is very sound phi- 
losophy no doubt, but M. Maener’s application of it is remark- 
able. The inference he draws is, that the devouring monster 
which in France they call Public Works is too strong for any 
Minister to deal with, except by supplying its demands with 
continually increasing donations of public money. The Resto- 
ration, he says, the Government of July, and the Republic, did 
this no less than the Second Empire, and the statement is 
undoubtedly true; and yet, if there were not an imperious 
necessity behind, to the nature of which M. Macyer in no way 
alludes, one would suppose that if any part of the Government 
outlay were strictly optional and within control, it must be the 
money spent on improvements, many of which are designed 
more for the benefit of those who make than of those who 
use them. But M. Macne tells us that it is the irre- 
sistible force of events that pulls down houses and builds 
palaces, and employs countless labourers in the construction 
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of roads and bridges, and a multitude of other luxuries, of 
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undeniable value, if only they do not cost more than they are 
worth. After such a prelude, it must be quite reassuring to 
timid Frenchmen to find that the expenditure, ordinary and 
extraordinary, of 1870 is set down at less than 70,000,000l., 
which is only about half a million beyond the estimate for 
1869, and nearly 7,000,000/. below the outlay of 1868. If 
these figures should be justified by the event, M. Macne will 
be entitled to the credit of economical management, notwith- 
standing his exalted ideas of the necessity of public works, 
and his plausible arguments in favour of raising loans even in 
time of peace. Oddly enough, the statement which begins 
with the loan ends with the sinking fund. In defiance of 
the settled conclusions of political economy on the subject 
(which it is only fair to say Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Disrar.t 
have concurred in disregarding), Frenchmen retain a mar- 
vellously persistent faith in a sinking fund. This vety 
year, while borrowing with one hand, they profess to be 
redeeming debt with the other; but the contrast between the 
figures is as striking as between Faxstarr’s sack and his 
bread. The funded debt is increased, we are told, by a loan 
of 17,000,000l. The sinking fund, after many years of exist- 
ence, is making such progress that in 1870 it will have a free 
surplus for investment in the redemption of debt of about a 
million and a quarter. An operation on this scale may be 
pardoned by the severest doctrinaire, however difficult it may 
be to reconcile it to scientific views. 

M. Macne concludes his statement with the usual compli- 
mentary references to commercial progress. It is probable 
that the revival from the long period of stagnation has been 
more marked in France than in England. It certainly must 
have been so to justify even the mitigated satisfaction with 
which the Minister regards it. He deplores the alterna- 
tions of confidence and depression which have distinguished 
the past year, and persuades himself that public opinion is 
learning to judge political circumstances more soundly. It 
may be so, but it would be a great relief to France and the 
world if the Emperor would provide his subjects and the 
world at large with fewer political circumstances on which to 
pass fallible judgments. But on the symptoms of the day 
M. Maexe speaks with a confidence which is very reassuring. 
He sees a sensible resumption of activity shown in commercial 
matters by the position of the credit establishments, progress 
in the general well-being of the people manifested by the in- 
crease of the taxes on consumption, and an advance in wealth 
established by the improving prices of all securities. Some- 
thing, but very little, of the same kind may be traced in this 
country; and if a slow recovery is likely to be lasting in 
proportion, it ought to be long indeed before the next time 
of panic comes round to us. In these days progress in one 
country means progress in all, and we trust that M. Maeni’s 
picture is not too highly coloured, and that the revival he 
speaks of has fairly commenced. It proves, as he observes, 
the necessity of peace and the abundant gratitude due to an 
Emreror who, by friendly intervention, lays so far as in him 
lies the quarrels which might disturb it. If to such friendly 
intervention the French Emprror would only add on occasion 
the virtue of non-intervention, M. MaGne would have ad- 
ditional reason for contemplating the future with the cheerful, 
but chastened, serenity which he either feels or affects. 
Altogether he may be congratulated on the present occasion on 
having made triumphant progress on a road from which the 
recent loan had removed all obstacles, 


ETHICAL SHORTSIGIT. 


— uncommonness of common sense is an old subject of 
reflection which must have not unfrequently occurred to those 
who, during the late elections, were driven, either by the course of 
duty or by a morbid curiosity, to hear or read the speeches, auto- 
biographical chapters, and other manifestoes of certain leaders of 
that party to which Mr. Mill once arrogated the monopoly of in- 
telligence. To some people it may appear to be a contradiction in 
terms to speak of common sense as uncommon. But there must 
be many who will find it easier to digest the paradox than to deny 
the fact. What may be the true solution of the apparent paradox 
we need not here discuss. Perhaps the term “common sense” is, 
in its present ordinary signification, a misnomer. Perhaps it 
ought to have been kept strictly confined in vulgar y as it 
still is in metaphysics, to that province to which its etymology and 
the history of philosophy assign it, and ought never to have been 
applied to that felicitous combination of prudence, tact, judgment, 
discretion, and other practical virtues which we commonly call 
“common sense.” It may be that “common sense,” in this em- 
ployment of the term, has always been uncommon, and that those 
who thought otherwise were deluded optimists. Or perhaps it 
may be that common sense was once more common than it 
now is, especially among politicians, and that there is some- 
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thing in the nature of transcendental Liberalism which tends 
to render its use unnecessary, and thus gradually, by a well- 
known natural operation, to cause it to decay and die away. 
Mr. Lewes, writing on Berkeley's philosophy, very properly re- 
marks, that “the first step which a philosopher takes in any 
inquiry is a departure from common sense.” Would it be an un- 
pardonable play upon the double-—that is, the philosophical and 
vulgar—usage of the term “ common sense,” if we were to say that, 
since the Liberal party began to swear allegiance to the philo- 
sophers, it has likewise shown signs of taking the philosophical 
step of “departing from common sense”? There does at any rate 
seem to be some ground for supposing that, if one consummate 
tactician has been able to educate the Conservatives up to the 
mark of swallowing their principles, certain moonrakers on the other 
side are trying both by example and precept to teach their friends 
to fly through political space without the ballast of common sense. 
Whether, however, the term “common sense” is a misnomer or 
not, we all very well know what we mean by it. And the 
quality is so absolutely essential to success in life, that it may not 
be out of place to note how the want of it in some instances ap- 
pears to work. 

Want of common sense is principally shown in two respects— 
namely, in undue neglect of particulars, and in false estimates of 
particulars. The first is the amiable weakness of dreamers—of 
poets, philosophers, and others who live in the kingdom of ideas; 
who think that it rains legs of mutton at regular intervals, that 
with so much bread and butter about it must be impossible to 
starve, and that if there should ever be a deficiency of bread it will 
be no great hardship to fall back upon toast. The features of this 
phase are too broad and too well known to require comment. But 
the other phase, where want of common sense is shown in a false 
appreciation of particulars, is more subtle and more interesting. 
It depends upon a condition or habit of mind entirely different 
from that which occasions the first-named phase. It often 
originates in perfectly contrary ethical circumstances. For 
whereas the former arises from a dreamy or generalizing ethical 
habit, and shows itself in undue neglect or contempt of 
particulars, this latter arises more frequently from a too micro- 
scopic or particularizing habit, and shows itself in an in- 
ability to ponderate or classify particulars. The habit is not 
one of overlooking particulars, or of hasty generalization ; it is 
not the dreamy imaginative disposition which renders its possessor 
liable to castle-building or Quixotism. It is not the habit which 
would cause a man to talk of Lancashire as if it were the 
new Atlantis, or of Birmingham as Utopia, or which would 
induce him to start off on a voyage over an unknown sea in 
search of an earthly paradise. On the contrary, it is a habit 
which, originating perhaps in a want of fancy or of humour, is 
fostered and magnified by an overstudy of particulars, until the 
student's ethical yision has become almost incapable of distinguish- 
ing the value of one particular from that of another, and quite 
incapable of appreciating their proper bearing upon the universal. 
It is the mental or moral condition analogous to that physical 
defect which (as Mr. Kinglake would say) men call short sight. 
It is a too great convexity of the cornea of the soul, causing the 
beholder to see details, when he looks closely at them, with almost 
microscopic acuteness, but ——s him from studying them at 
such a distance as to get the proper light and shade upon them, 
and so robbing them of all their true and natural tone and 
colour, and quite disabling him from seeing what part they bear 
towards forming the general harmony of the whole. It is in fact 
a kind of ethical shortsiyht. 

The eflects or operations of ethical shortsight may of course be 
traced in each of the two great border domains wherewith ethical 
science is concerned—the domain of thought and the domain of 
action; and though it would be absurd to attempt, within the 
limits of such a paper as the present, to describe all those effects 
or operations, yet a few hints may be suggestive. In the domain 
of thought we are struck by the obvious fact that this shortsight 
is the besetting defect of statisticians. It is the weakness of the 
social student who rests more on the number than on the kind of 
his instances, and is apt to ignore their relation to the general 
theory which should preside over his investigation. Lord 
Macaulay, in his celebrated criticism of Bacon’s Method, seems— 
if we may judge from the oy A he makes of the story of 
the judge “who was in the habit of jocosely propounding after 
dinner a theory, that the cause of the prevalence of Jacobinism 
was the practice of bearing three names “—to have supposed that 
the value of any induction depended on the number, and not 
upon the kind, of instances collected; and a similar error is 
~~ committed by the professed statistician, and is partly 
at least the result of ethical shortsight. When once such a 
person comes to be employed on any public work, such as an 
educational or other social inquiry, he is overwhelmed by the 
minuteness and diversity of his materials; he is quite unable 
to sift the evidence which pours in upon him; and, unless in 
the course of fate he becomes the prey of some fanatic, or the 
useful tool of some master mind, he is hopelessly lost in his Cretan 
Labyrinth of details. In the domain of thought, the tendency of 
all laborious and scrupulous @ posteriorists is in the direction of 
ethical shortsight. They are like tourists who are trying to work 
their way across an overgrown country, or a country with much 
sameness of feature, without having first climbed a height in order 
to take a general survey of it; or rather, perhaps, they are men 
who did climb the height, but who, owing to their shortsight, 
were unable to make any use of their position, and so set to work 


to grapple with the details of their task unprovided with any 
mental map. 

In the two great provinces of the ethical domain of action— 
namely, politics and morals—we find this defect of the ethical vision 
operating in a mode closely analogous to that in which it works 
within the domain of thought. Here also its effects are shown 
in an inability rightly to regard, and judiciously to manipulate, 
——. It is, both in morals and politics, an incapacity for 

uly apprehending what Aristotle calls the minor premiss of the 
Practical Syllogism. And it is the exercise of this tact for appre- 
hending the minor premiss, so as to know when and how to apply 
it to the major, which the marvellously practical genius of Aristotle 
declared to be the very essence of common sense or of social 
wisdom. False estimates of particulars are, both in politics and in 
morals, mostly due to ethical shortsight; but of course, as the 
matter on which the wisdom of politics works is somewhat dif- 
ferent from thut on which the wisdom of morals works, the re- 
sults of such false estimates differ in their social importance. 
Shortsight in politics aifects the collective happiness of mankind 
much more than shortsight in morals. The shortsighted poli- 
tician is a pest to his country; the shortsighted moralist is a curse 
to himself. It is only when such a moralist turns legislator or 
agitator, and therefore drops the guise of moralist for that of poli- 
tician, that he becomes dangerous to the peace of others as well 
as to his own, and illustrates the wisdom of Dr. Johnson’s obser- 
vation, adopted and amplitied by Mr. Buckle, that there is no 
greater social nuisance than your wrongheaded conscientious man. 
Such a man, if he comes into power, turns the affairs of his 
country—which previously were in a condition, if not of perfec- 
tion, at least of order and decency—into the cauldron, and makes 
of them what Punch once represented Lord Palmerston as calling 
“a pretty kettle of fish.” 

No politician was ever probably more entirely free from the 
defect of ethical shortsight than the late leader of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons. Thoroughly practical, per- 
tectly well acquainted with the details of his art, and eminently 
skilled in the manipulation of these details; knowing, like a good 
painter, when to water his brush so as to keep the colour 
down, and when again to lay it on thick; ready and able, more- 
over, at any moment to stand off from his work and form a 
cool opinion of its general effect—he managed matters, if not 
always to the satisfaction of Beales, Bradlaugh, Finlen, and Co., 
if not always to the satisfaction of the philosophers and their 
protégés, of the young Oxford fanatics or of the emancipated ladies, 
at least in such a way as to make our progress sure, and save us 
from the dread of a violent reaction. hatever may have been 
his defects, we cannot reckon among them this of ethical short- 
sight. He was possessed of a keen mental vision, which enabled 
him to master as well as to study particulars, and prevented his 
mistaking molehills for mountains. But his mantle of common 
sense does not seem to have fallen upon any hitherto acknow- 
ledged leader of the Liberal party. The party has gained a leader 
immensely superior to Lord Palmerston in volubility, in the 
profusion of profession, in self-ussertion, in excitability, and in 
grim earnestness; and yet how is it that practical, moderate 
politicians, men who persist in clinging to a belief in the 
necessity of common sense, and think ethical shortsight highly 
dangerous in a leader, begin to turn to Mr. Bright with some- 
thing like a sense of relief? It is said that a certain people, 
famous for their high-stepping horses, trained them to this lofty 
action by fixing magnifying glasses over their eyes, so that 
obstacles on the ground of very small diameter seemed to the 
poor animals to have a diameter of several inches, and thus caused 
them to acquire the habit of lifting their feet to a practical.y un- 
necessary height. When next the heaven-born leader of the 
Liberal party favours us with a chapter of his Autobiography, 
perhaps he will inform us whether it is from an analogous pro- 
cess in his early training, or from the natural defect of ethical 
shortsight, that he has acquired his celebrated high-stepping 
action, 

In the province of morals, this defect of shortsight is far less 
dangerous to the peace of society than in that of politics; but it 
is productive of the greatest discomfort and torture to the person 
alllicted with it. The morally shortsighted person is one who, 
either never having studied, or being incapable of apprehending, 
the principles to which the particulars of right and wrong doing 
are ultimately referable, does not discriminate the relative import- 
ance of those particulars. When such a defect is combined with 
a vivid imagination and a sensitive conscience, the result is a 
morbid moral temperament which is most painful to the sufferer. 
It is much more common among women than among men, 
wed because within certain limits their imagination is more 
ively than that of men, and their conscience, owing to their 
domestic education, is more sensitive ; but partly also because they 
ave particularly liable to the defect of ethical shortsight. Not 
having been soundly trained in the logic of casuistry, or in any other 
ratiocinative science, they are of course entirely ignorant of the 
reasons or principles which determine the quality of particular 
moral actious, and give them their relative value, their tone, and 
proper harmony of colour. They have been taught to refer the 
value of every particular action directly to some immediate sanc- 
tion, or absolute authority, such as the text of the Bible, or the 
verdict of the parish paisun; and they are naturally unable to 
discriminate for themselves what are and what are not important 
instances among the legion of particulars. ‘The more, however, 
that they dwell upon such paruculars, the more contracted and 
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honours to write a treatise upon “the sinfulness of little sins ” ; 
but the topic is not one with is likely much to engage any but 
feminine, or effeminate, minds. Meantime it is refreshing to recall 
the story of the little child who, when asked by its father, “ What 
are all these complaints that I hear of you, my child? What 
naughty things have you been doing now?” answered, “OU! 
papa, nothing that you would think much of; only nursery 
naughtinesses!” That child, at any rate, was not afilicted wit 

ethical short-sight. 


CHARITY AND PAUPERISM. 


NERE is something depressing about the numerous discus- 
sions which have recently taken place in regard to the growth 
of pauperism. They prove indeed—what is, so far, gratifying— 
that people are beginning to appreciate the magnitude of the pro- 
blem before them; but they prove also how much remains to be 
done before we can expect to see the present chaos of charitable 
institutions reduced to anything like order. It seems that the 
whole discussion is destined to run through the course which has 
been that of so many similar debates. Some startling scandal 
excites public attention; we make a vigorous descent upon the 
apparently guilty person, sweep some obnoxious arrangement out 
of the way, and fancy that we hese put the whole affair to rights. 
Presently the scandal breaks out afresh; it seems that we have 
only suppressed a particular symptom instead of curing the disease. 
One set of persons cries out for a raid or two more against the ex- 
isting abuses; another set avers that all we have done has been 
useless, and that we had better go back to the old order of things ; 
and a whole crowd of wise men and fools, of quacks and genuine 
physicians, starts up, each with his own pet nostrum, and we are 
fairly bewildered and deafened with the resulting controversy. Some 
such process is perhaps a necessary incident of human progress ; 
mankind gets on, it is said, by stumbling first to the right and 
then to the left, and only discovers truth by a series of gross 
blunders. We could wish at least that the process may be short- 
ened as much as possible, and we should like to be certain that 
each stumble lands us a little further in advance. It will be 
pleasant when from all the hubbub of Social Science Associations, 
and societies for the suppression of misery, vice, and disease, there 
arises some dim outline of a scheme which we may join in sup- 
porting with a tolerable certainty that we are doing more harm 
than good, 

At present it would appear that this moderate demand is very 
imperfectly satisfied. Experienced people tell us with great con- 
fidence that the seven or more millions sterling which are annually 
spent in London create more poverty than they destroy. Nor is there 
anything surprising in the assertion ; it is only what political econo- 
mists have been preaching for years. Everybody has heard of the 
country parishes that have been hopelessly demoralized by the bene- 
factions of amiable fools. To give a man money for doing nothing 
is to do an injury to his self-respect; and the desire of indepen- 
dence is that which is perhaps most strongly cherished by every 
one who calls himself a gentleman. This is nothing but the merest 
commonplace ; and there is therefore nothing strange in the fact that 
seven millions of money, flung away for the most part at random, to 
be scrambled for by the most impudent and improvident, should 
encourage improvidence and impudence on a gigantic scale. A large 
part of the money is spent, unintentionally, but as directly as if 
the intention were fully formed, in providing premiums for idle- 
ness and cheating. And then, say the political economists, we 
wonder that paupers abound! This is very true; but it is not the 
less difficult to reconcile the general principle to our individual 
feelings. We really can’t quite button up our pockets, invest 
our spare cash as prudently as may be, and say to the poor 
man, “ Starve, for it serves you right,” There are contrasts in the 
streets that are rather urpleasant to contemplate. For example, 
we see in a shop-window French pears at we know not how many 

uineas a dozen, and on the other side of the pavement is a livin 

eap of rags, filth and dirt, representing so much explosive soci 
material. Is it not as well to give him a superfluous copper or 
two, by way of a propitiatory offering, just to prove that if we 
are luxurious and he is starving, we have at any rate a certain 
amount of compassion? Ifa pauper cannot but envy us, it is de- 
sirable that he should hate us as little as possible. And then one 
has the constant argument to combat that, in any particular case, 
we may be doing more good than harm. It seems so horrible to 
allow one honest man to starve that we would avert the possi- 
bility, even if there are ten chances to one that we are paying tri- 
jute to an impostor. The stern political economist may say, it is 
better that a certain number of people should starve. “Repeal the 
poor-laws and shut up all the fountains of charity ; there would be 
Intense misery for a time; the classes who would be proved un- 
worthy to survive the struggle for existence would perish or mend 
ways; and we should start fair with a well-to-do population. 


In short, Bishop Haddo’s on Sg for relieving his estates was 
right in spirit, though he perhaps deserved his fate at the teeth 
of the rats for carrying it out with superfluous energy. ‘The rea- 
sons for not adopting this doctrine are tolerably obvious. In the 
tirst place, we have not the requisite strength of mind. In the 
next place, it would not necessarily or probably answer; if all 
kinds of charity, legal and voluntary, were stopped ever so 
completely there might still be an idle ayd improvident class, 
hanging on to the fringes of society, supporting themselves by 
plunder and occasional work, or some mysterious system of 
sponging upon their neighbours. Moreover, a total refusal of 
sympathy might make, of what is now a serious embarrassment, a 
great social danger. However desirable hardheartedness may be, 
we cannot afford just yet to adopt it as a cardinal virtue. Some 
better compromise must be found between the rigid teaching of 
economists and the gushing benevolence of popular teachers. 

Our present compromise, indeed, seems to give little satisfaction. 
We say that nobody shall starve, in deference to the benevolent; 
and from our respect to political economists we agree that they 
shall come as near starving as ible. This often comes to say- 
ing, we will give help, but we will take care that it does no per- 
manent good. We will keep the poor just above the brink of 
starvation, until they have lost their spirit of independence; and, 
that we may be sure not to be over liberal, we won't help them 
enough to put them beyond the need of help. As all assistance is 
to be reduced to a minimum, the vagabond will be content to live 
upon our support, and the man who wishes to be independent 
shall be reduced to the same level. And we thus increase the 
weight of distress which is constantly tending to drag down those 
who have hitherto kept their heads above water. A year or two 
ago we had an explosion of disgust at some of the results of the 
system, and insisted upon a more liberal expenditure, which 
should at least cause efficient help to be given to the sick poor. It 
seems that the result has been to cause a general rebellion of 
the London parishes. They protest against the heavy burden 
which is being imposed upon them by the Poor-law Board, and 
declare—not without some apparent sense—that its extravagance 
will -be as pernicious as the cheese-paring policy of the local 
authorities. How are the differences to be reconciled, and the 
force of private and public charity to be turned to account, with- 
out, as at present, defeating its own object ? 

Some persons would apparently rep y by looking for a remedy 
to emigration. However desirable this may be as a temporary 
measure, it would seem to be virtually giving up the problem 
as insoluble. It would amount to saying, as we cannot possibly 
manage the poor, let us get rid of them altogether. Pack every 
man, woman, and child of them off to Canada, or the United 
States, or Brazil, or Australia, and don’t let us be bothered with 
them any more, This is all very well, but how long would the 
relief last? ‘We have deported a good many Irishmen in the last 
twenty years; perhaps we should not wish to part with as many 
Englishmen. Yet we have not quite solved the Irish problem. 
Those who are left are doubtless better off on the whole, but they 
don’t seem to be quite satisfied. The difficulty is, when we have 
produced the vacuum, and afforded the relief, to know how it will 
work. Will those who are left behind learn the virtues of pru- 
dence and industry ; or will they proceed to fill up the void by 
increasing as fast as possible? It is said that the great increase of 
wealth during late years has been confined to the upper classes, and 
that the poor are as badly off as ever. Why is this, if it is so? 
Because, we must presume, the poor have taken advantage of 
increased wages by increasing their families instead of raising 
their standard of comfort; because, when more money has come to 
them, they have spent it in ¢ating and drinking, or in marrying 
and giving in marriage, instead of spending it in the endeavour to 
bea little more beforehand with the world. The problem, it may be 
said, is dynamical instead of statical. We have not merely to 
remove a certain dead weight of poverty, but to make those who 
are left more capable of taking care of themselves. It becomes 
more evident, the more we look into the question of pauperism, 
that the task which lies before us really amounts to the civiliza- 
tion (whatever may be meant by that rather vague expression) of 
the lower classes of the population; and that any remedy which 
stops short of that is necessarily transitory and uncertain in its 
effects. If the class which now swells the ranks of pauperism 
could be made as a and prudent as the class a few egrees 
higher, pauperism would disappear; if it is to remain what it is, 
we might give away twice as much as we do and only double the 
existing evils. 

The machinery provided by the Poor-laws should be part of a 
harmonious system directed to raise the general tone of morality 
and intelligence of the pauperized classes, It should be a back- 
bone, round which the various organizations of private charity 
might naturally group themselves. At present it is a distracted 
engine, working in the midst of a perfect chaos of discordant forces. 
Yet it surely should be possible to provide channels through which 
all the energy now running to waste might expend itself, without 
the danger of eT its own action. ‘he volunteers who 
assist the official army should have duties assigned to them in 
which they may act as useful allies, not as running counter to the 
whole plan of the Ss Half the ladies in London who 
have nothing to do are laudably anxious to be indulged in what 
is pleasantly called “doing good,” and which too often means 
distributing money and religious advice at random. They do 
indeed so much good as is implied in a fruitless exhibition 


of good feeling; and those who are sensible undoubtedly do 


enfeebled does their moral vision become; until at last they are 
forced in their despair to fly for rescue from the monstrous shapes 
and portentous consequences which surround them, to some 
spiritual guide who is probably as profoundly innocent of any 
acquaintance with the science of casuistry as themselves, but who, 
with true English pluck, is ever ready at a moment's notice to 
discharge the functions of a blind leader of the blind. So long as 
women, or those who in their ethical constitution so closely re- 
semble women, retain in this country their present influence in 
determining what is and what is not sound and valuable theology, 
it may a aspirant to the highest ecclesiastical | 
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more. But a very large proportion of the ladies and the clergy 
form an unconscious, though not the less effectual, association for 
the demoralization of the poor. To bring all this ill-regulated energy 
into order is doubtless a task of enormous difliculty—only less 
difficult, indeed, than that of bringing the energy into existence. 
But if a tolerable approximation could be made, the results would 
be worth any trouble. We might, to mention only a single case, find 
a satisfactory escape from that unpleasant dilemma of street 
charity. At present, if we meet a beggar, we are obliged to con- 
stitute ourselves into a committee of investigation and a relieving- 
officer, and to administer charity in the most objectionable form 
possible ; or we escape this responsibility on the penalty of hard- 
ening our hearts, to ~~ nothing of the bare possibility of neglect- 
ing genuine misery. we give, we purchase a little relief to our 
conscience by an action of ambiguous merit; if we give nothing, 
we destroy to a certain extent our powers of sympathy. Now it 
is surely conceivable that there might be a sufficient number of 
relieving-officers to whom we might transfer our applicant with a 
reasonable confidence that his case would be properly investi- 
gated, and that he would be handed over to the workhouse, to 
some charitable institution, or to a house of correction, as the case 
might be. That even this dream should be realized, a certain 
co-operation between the different relieving bodies is obviously 
necessary, and we should need both that uniformity of principles 
which comes from central authority and that discrimination of 
individual cases which requires the more elastic regulation of 
private charity. At present a parish which takes a fit of virtue or 
economy simply drives the poor out of one district to pauperize 
the industrious classes in another; or a fixed rule is laid down by 
central authority which makes generosity impossible where it 
would be useful, and enforces relief only where it encourages idle- 
ness. Meanwhile, a whole crowd of institutions, animated by the 
best intentions, stimulated by the zeal of secretaries and the elo- 
quence of the clergy, rush into the field and set to work without 
forethought or combination or common sense. We can only hope 
that, as the subject is being forced upon the attention of all 
intelligent men, order will be gradually evolved out of chaos. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHEME OF EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 


\ E discussed a little time back a scheme for the Examination 
of Women put forth by the University of London. It was 

2 scheme in whose favour, to put it mildly, we found very little 
to say. In fact, it would have been hardly possible to devise a 
scheme less suited to encourage real knowledge and intellectual 
exertion. That article, as our articles often do, has called forth a 
certain amount of hostile comment. A letter and a leading article 
in the Spectator have been hurled at us. Each of them is not a 
little amusing. The leading article begins by calling us and our 
remarks “rather foolish,” “ignorant,” “clever, but certainly 
also silly,” “ foolish ” again, “ curious,” “ unintelligent,” and adds 
that we “indulge in very unmeaning and rather vulgar abuse.” 
We congratulate the Spectator on the accurate care with which it 
weighs its adverbs ; we only wish we had some means of judging 
of the force of its adjectives. For _——y the writer changes 
his tone; our “drift” is said to be “sensible enough,” and our 
silliness” is now made to consist only “in the violence with 
which we assail the drift of a quite different conception.” We 
suppose then, on the whole, that we must be something of the 
nature of an “Oxymoron,” or perhaps that we should be en- 
titled to rank among those students at some American Colleges 
who bear the title of “Sophomores.” After this there is no 
particular abuse of us in the rest of the article. But it is 
perhaps worth notice that the Spectator pronounces “ that ignor- 
ance of the simplest elements of science ought to be illiterateness 
in precisely the same sense in which bad grammar and interpolated 
h’s are illiterate.” We do not exactly know what “ illiterateness ” 
means, or how the Spectator proposes to make a thing illiterate- 
uess which is not illiterateness already. But certainly, if there be 
such a thing as illiterateness, its ideal seems to be pretty well 
realized by a writer whose notions of nouns of multitude allow 
him to say that “the London University have set out with a 
iotally different idea.” 
We are bound however to say that the leading article, after 
the abuse of us at the beginning, goes on to discuss quietly 
enough the scheme of the London University, and to compare it 
with the scheme for the same object which has been since put 
forth by the University of Cambridge. This scheme the Spec- 
ator naturally supposes will be much more to our liking than 
the London one. As for the correspondent on whose letter the 
Spectator grounds its leading article—he signs himself “0.” and 
dates from Lincoln’s Inn—he seems to belong to the class 
of whom Sydney Smith said that they needed a surgical operation 
io get a joke into them. “0.” is so absolutely incapable of fun 
that he does not see that such names as “ cryptogam,” “ hypo- 
wynous,” and “diandrous ” are in their own nature subject to the 
tribute of a laugh, and he gravely talks about “ the supposed in- 
delicacy of teaching botany to girls.” He talks elsewhere about 
oue “ignoring the existence of elementary knowledge,” whereas 
we specially insisted on the requirement of general elementary 
knowledge before going on to special. What we did object to 
was making every girl, whether she has any turn for natural 
science or not, get up “the composition and resolution of statical 
forces.” It sik cosas to us quite as unreasonable to do so as it 
would be to require every girl to know the details of the Julian 


anian languages. But we are not greatly afflicted by “O's.” cri- 
ticisms, seeing that he is “far from denying the cogency of the 
observations made ” by us as to the utter a of finding 
any place in the London scheme for an intelligent knowledge of 
either language or history. And in truth we cannot very greatly 
value either the good or the bad opinion of a writer who ends his 
letter with a sneer at “‘the new-born conception of an architec- 
tonic [what may that be ?] ‘science of lan “$90 

We now go on to examine the Cambridge scheme. And, as our 
censors in the Spectator suppose, we look on the scheme of the elder 
University as being in every way an improvement on the scheme 
put forth by the younger one. The Cambridge scheme is no 
doubt itself capable of improvement in several important respects. 
But the difference between it and the London scheme is simply 
infinite. The difference between the two schemes amounts in 
short to this, that we can conceive a girl of real thought and 
knowledge going in for the Cambridge Examination, an event 
— we cannot conceive happening in the case of the London 
scheme. 

As we shall have to examine the Cambridge scheme prett 
freely in detail, let us first put on record the two points in whic 
it seems to us that its great superiority to the London scheme 
chiefly consists. First of all, the Cambridge scheme admits far 
more largely of alternative subjects. It does not compel every 
candidate to get up the incongruous mass of subjects which is 
forced upon her by the London scheme. Secondly, though the 
recognition of comparative and historical philology in the Cam- 
bridge scheme is somewhat hesitating and imperfect, it still is re- 
cognised, and some room is given for the display of proficiency in it. 
In the London scheme Comparative Philology was shut out al- 
together; no knowledge of languages was recognised but such as 
is purely empirical. These two points of difference seem to us just 
to make all the difference. ‘The Cambridge scheme seems to 
us very faulty in some points of detail, but it is founded on a right 
— The London scheme was founded on a wrong principle, 
or rather on no principle at all. 

The Cambridge scheme consists of six groups, A, B, C, D, E, F. 
Each candidate must pass in at least two, namely in A as a matter 
of necessity, and in one other—we suppose, in more than one other, 
if she chooses—selected according to her taste, from among the four, 
B, C, D, E. Group A thus occupies something like the position of 
the Litere Humaniores at Oxford in relation to the other three 
schools. It is therefore of a more general and miscellaneous kind, 
while the other five are more special. Bis a school of Language ; 
C of Mathematics ; D of Political Economy and Logic—perhaps 
designed specially for grateful admirers of Mr. Mill ; is of Natural 
Science. Besides these, there is F, Music and Drawing, the posi- 
tion of which we do not quite understand, as “ proficiency in these 
subjects will not entitle the candidate to a certificate of honour.” 
This sounds, perhaps appropriately, something like the position 
of a Doctor of Music as compared with a Doctor of Divinity, Law, 
or Medicine. 

The greater freedom of choice thus given is a vast improvement 
on the London scheme, which psd, every unfortunate can- 
didate to take up, besides English and the other selected 
languages, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Botany. The 
Cambridge scheme allows a girl who has a real turn for one 
subject only to give her main attention to that subject, and 
not to be distracted from it by a forced study of other subjects, 
in which she is almost certain to break down. <A certain amount 
of general knowledge (Group A) being presupposed, the can- 
didate has a fairly wide choice among the special subjects in the 
other groups. Each of these contains several subjects, ranging 
in number from two to seven, of which one or two are required 
for a pass, and a farger number for a certificate of honour. This 
is evidently the right principle. But with some of the details we 
are by no means satisfied. We are not quite sure about the _posi- 
tion and constitution of Group A. It includes “ Religious Know- 
ledge ” (which is rendered optional bya sort of conscience c)ause), 
Arithmetic, English History (with Geography), English Language 
and Literature, and English Composition, The objection which 
we take to this arrangement is the isolation from all other history 
and all other languages to which it condemns the history and lan- 
guage of our own people. Now we feel, in all times and in all places, 
acraving for the company of our Dutch brethren, and indeed of our 
Aryan kinsfolk in general ; and this craving the Cambridge scheme, 
no less than the London scheme, cruelly refuses to gratify. The 
mistake seems to us to consist in this, that the highest proficiency 
which the scheme recognises in English matters of any kind— 

“English in all its branches,” as governesses say in their advertise- 
ments—is jumbled up with Arithmetic and “Religious Knowledge.” 
We would rather, instead of Group A, have a very elementary 
examination, answering rather to a matriculation examination 
than to a degree examination of any kind. In such an examina- 
tion we should require an elementary knowledge of many things, 
English and arithmetic among them, but the higher knowledge of 
English history and the English language we should keep for its 
natural place in close connexion with the history and the language 
of other countries. Here the scheme breaks down. Group 5 
contaius five languages, Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian. 
A knowledge of any one will gain the pass, while two are needed 
for honows. Now in this group the connexion between Latin aud 
the Romance languages is most properly insisted on, and in the 
examinations in French and Italian papers are to be set illustrating 
the connexion between those languages and Latin. This is per- 


legislation, or the exact relation between the Slavonic and Lithu- 


haps the best thing in the whole scheme; but we are greedy, an 
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want something more of the same kind. We see no means for | at secondhand. Nay, even a translation—if anybody can find 
doing the same good turn to our own tongue and to the tongues of | a decent translation — of an original writer, though a very 
our nearest kinsfolk which is here done to the tongues of our | poor substitute for the real article, is decidedly better than 
Southern cousins. The means afforded for comparing English with | nothing. It is perfectly amazing to see the sort of scheme 
Latin, Greek, German, and French, are very imperfect, because | of English history which the Cambridge Syndicate proposes. 
English is not admitted into the same group with Latin, Greek, | The girls are sent to Palgrave—not to his last and unfinished 
German, and French. To be sure the writings of Professor Max | work, great amid all its failings, but to his hasty little book 
Miiller are recommended to group A as well as to group B, but we | of nearly forty years back on “ the Anglo-Saxon period.” This 
really do not see that they can be of much use to those who take | is bad enough, but worseis in store. From the i-enious crotchets 
up English all by itself and not in connexion with any of the | of Sir Francis Palgrave, the candidate is prom ..ed to the oracular 
cognate languages. It is a marked feature in the Cambridge, as | blunders of Mr. C. H. Pearson, to learn to dream of Roman muni- 
distinguished from the London scheme, that Cambridge will give | cipalities in England and to confuse the geography of Southern 
its pass, and even its honour certificate, to a candidate who knows | Gaul. Then comes Clifford’s “Greatest of the Plantagenets,” 
no language but her own. With our notions of female education, | a work which is, in a certain sense, most creditable to its author, 
and of the wide choice of subjects desirable, we do not so much | but which is as ill suited for a text-book as any book can be. 
complain of this. But we do complain that those who take up | One comfort alone there is. Cambridge at least abstains from 
language as their special subject should have a needless hindrance | recommending the writings of its own Regius Professor of Modern 
thrown in their way by this strange cutting off of the English | History. Later English history fares almost as oddly. Along 
tongue from its natural position alongside of other tongues. with Massingberd’s “ History of the Reformation,” a modern 
Another very strange thing is that the scheme seems to give no | work with which we cannot boast of any acquaintance, are joined 
lace at all to history of any kind, save only the history of Eng- | two original authorities which are od ly quoted as Clarendon’s 
and. Its only chance is in the Language group, where the | “ History of his Own Time” and Burnet’s “ Memoirs.” Do the 
candidates are to be examined in the matter of the Greek, Latin, | Syndicate really think that Clarendon and Mr. Massingberd, a 
German, French, and Italian books which they take up. If then | living clergyman, if we mistake not, to say nothing of the merits 
they take up historical books, they will, in a certain indirect way, | or defects of either, are writers of the same class P 
be examined in history. But surely history is deserving of a On the whole, we say, as we said at starting, that the Cambridge 
higher place in any rational scheme of examination than to be | scheme, though going on a far better principle than the London 
smuggled in, in this way, by a side-wind—a side-wind too which | scheme, is still exceedingly faulty in detail. We wait to see 
is most unlikely to blow anybody any good. For the choice of | whether Oxford will try her h a also, and, if so, what she will 
books recommended is decidedly against the introduction of any | make of it. 
historical book whatever. Among the Greek, Latin, French, and —— 
Italian books which are recommended there is not a single his- 
| tory; among the German books we have indeed Schiller’s THE FIRST COMMISSIONERSHIP OF POLICE. 
| Thirty Years’ War; but that is literally all. In none of the HE hesitation which defers the a pointment of the First 
three modern languages is the least scope given for medizval Commissioner of the Metropolitan Y olice is regarded by the 
, study of any kind. One would have thought that one main | publie with a feeling which is the reverse of disapprobstion. The 
| object of learning Italian was to read Dante ; but, strange to say, | delay bears testimony both to the difficulty and to the uecessity of 
A Dante is not among the books recommended. The French choice | making a good appointment ; and the public will be contented to 
r too does not go further back than Corneille. Yet, in a scheme | wait it the result is only proportioned to the expectations which 
3 where the connexion between Latin and French is distinctly re- | have been formed. During the interval of suspense several names 
7 cognised, one would have thought that an historical study of the | have been mentioned as those of likely and acceptable candidates. 
of language was suggested. We venture to think that, as exercises | It would be invidious to quote them, especially as we consider a 
10 for the mind, and therefore as subjects for examination, Wace and | very small proportion of them to be unexceptionable. We may 
d, Benoit, Villehardouin and Joinville, Froissart and Philip of | add, too, that it has struck us as very curious that many persons, 
re, overlooked disqualitications of the most striking kind. Indeed 
al The truth is that, except in a very faint way in the English | very few amt bear in mind the quilitentions which are indis- 
si- school, medieval subjects have been wholly kept out of sight. A | pensably necessary for the execution of the office. On these it 
se girl who knows her Popes and Emperors and Republics has no | may be useful to dwell at some length while the Minister’s choice 
sage 4 knowledge. And, as a whole, the | is still undecided, and an appointment which must ultimately 
not absolutely imperative ; a candidate may, if she pleases, take | strength. To place at the head of 8,000 men one who is not in 
ent up other books instead. But, if we know anything of human | the full possession of mental and bodily strength would be an 
an- nature, the mass of the candidates will take up the books which | absurdity and an insult. An invalid, or a valetudinarian picking 
ted are recommended. The recommendation has very much of the | up fragments of available strength at odd intervals, would be an 
rhe effect of a congé Wélire. And certainly the choice of books sug- intolerable imposition on public patience. The man who directs 
one gested is, to our taste, wonderfully narrow. As we asked in the | the Police of London should be capable, not only of going down 
and London scheme for a wider choice of alternative subjects, sv we | regularly to Scotland Yard reading thé daily md rts Tal saline 
cts, ask in the Cambridge scheme for a wider choice of alternative daily orders, but of riding ‘once or twice a week thet the metro- 
punt books. In Latin there is positively nothing but six books of the | politan area, and of remaining five or six hours at a stretch on 
can- /Eneid and Cicero de Officiis. Why not some rather more solid | horseback. He should be able to do this without fatigue or 
the food? Why is there nothing of Livy or Tacitus? why not Ovid's | inconvenience; without injury either to his constitution or to his 
ging Fasti? why not some of the great historical speeches of Cicero? | temper. Let it never be forgotfen that Sir R. Mayne remained 
aired Indeed we should be inclined to say that, in a school which looks | on horseback, confronting the “ roughs” of London in H de Park, 
This on Latin historically, in its relation to the Romance languages, | from five in "the afternoon till twelve o’clock of yore night 
is we some opening should be given for the mediseval, as well as for the | when he was over seventy years of age. Health and seneth oo 
posi- classical speech. The Greek choice is a little wider. It takes in | indispensable; but they are not the only characteristics of a Chief 
now- the Prometheus of Aischylus, the Alcestis of Euripides, Plato’s | Commissioner. He should be active, without being fuss ; patient, 
use), Apologia, and Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Here again is not a} but not dilatory; slow in judgment but rompt in 1 soa : 
euage word of the historians or the orators. Now, if a girl learns Greek | firm, but not obstinate; above all no gabbler; silent, quiet and 
which at all, why is she to be shut out from the matchless narra- | reserved, but able by his moderation and his ‘lation te win the 
istory tive of Herodotus and from the eternal treasures of wisdom pre- confidence and inspire the devotion of his men ; neither irritable 
d lan- served in the history of Thucydides and in the Jolitics of | nor fretful, nor irascible. Such a man must possess @ more un- 
places, Aristotle? Why is she to be debarred from the orations of | usual combination of qualities than is required in some Ministers 
of our Demosthenes and the pamphlets of Isocrates; nay, why should | of State; for the reason that he must oftener act on his own 
cheme, some silly notion about “good” and “bad” Greek cut her off responsibility than any Minister except the Prime Ministe nd the 
The from the charming biographies of Plutarch? Surely any of these | Chancellor.” And he acts on as Tide and as distinguished . 
iciency books may be fairly taken as alternatives, and there is one book | theatre, and before as critical a public, as an Minister. It is 
kind— which should surely be imperative in every case. _ What, we | impossible to overstate the embarrassments wild in England a 
vention, its spring, and what is the Greek | Chief of Police oy! and what unpopularity he 
nentary The group which includes English suffers especially, as far as ot 
jination English history is concerned, from the strange isolation to which | exhibitions of zeal. And no higher onlay ails = assed on Sir 
camina- everything English is doomed. Group A, the one necessary group, | R. Mayne than the recital of the very embarrassin pvome hea on 
r things), goes on the assumption that the candidates may possibly ‘take up | which he acquitted himself with coolness, reaming decision 
ledge of no language besides English. Any real study of English history | and with as little unpopularity as the ve: difficult circumstances 
for its down to the fifteenth century is thus shut out. There is no scope | in which he was placed would admit. ” , : 
anguage for 7 use of original authorities. For the original authorities When the difficulty of his duties is considered, the difficult 
}roup are all in Latin, save only the Chronicles themselves, and the | is increased of solving the question, Where is the new © : 
 Ttalian. chances are against the authors of the scheme acknowledging the | missioner to be found? What department of the tic 
e needed Chronicles as English. Of course it will be said that very few | service is capable of furnishing a Pas endowed with ‘ walities 
atin au Women read Florence of Worcester or Matthew Paris. This is | so remarkable in themselves, and more remarkabl th ; 
d in the Perfectly true; but so do very few men. But some men and | combination? Nor should it’ be forgotten that + magi we 
ustratins ‘ome women do read them, «snd we ask for a fair field for | succeeds Sir R. Mayne should Boe some alien which 
aie Per, ose of either sex who are not content to take everything | did not fall to the lot of Sir R. Mayne. For, before the late 
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chief died, the public had begun to note the shortcomings of 
the London Police; and it will expect from his successor 
veforms which he failed to carry out. Whence is such a public 
officer to come? From the body of stipendiary Magistrates ? 
From the Bar? From the Army? There is something to be 
said for each of these professions ; and, under favourable cireum- 
stances, perhaps each of them might supply the man who is 
required. As to the London magistrates, it may be said in their 
favour, that they know the men with whom they will have most to 
deal—the police and the rogues. This knowledge is certainly 
useful, and will go a certain way. But it does not go the whole 
of the required way. They have seen a good deal of the London 
life with which the police have a good deal todo. But then they 
have seen it from a magisterial point of view only. Many of the 
London magistrates are notoriously “ viewy,” if not absolutely 
crotchety. Some of them have well-known prejudices as regards 
the police, which would make their administration suspected by 
the very men whose confidence they ought tocommand. And then 
they are all more or less hampered by their regard for the techni- 
ealities of criminal law, which would unduly tie the hands of 
their subordinates in their endeavours to prevent the perpetration 
of crime. The criminals know well the weak points of the English 
law already, and play with them accordingly. Put a London 
magistrate at the head of the police, and every felon in London 
would know that he had got “a fair start” in prosecuting his pro- 
fessional studies. In other words, every thief in London would 
know that the chances of escaping apprehension were three to one 
in his favour. Then, again, we suspect that the sedentary habits 
of the magistrates have disqualified some of its best members 
from taking an office which demands from its occupant occasional 
outdoor exertion of a very vigorous quality. Then what shall we say 
to the Bar? Nearly the same objections which apply to a stipen- 
diary magistrate would apply to a barrister in good criminal prac- 
tice; and a barrister in good civil practice is quite out of the ques- 
tion. A barrister getting into the first ranks of Sessions practice 
would have stuffed his head too full of quirks and quips to take a 
sound administrative view of policemen’s duties. Besides, many of 
them entertaia strong and known prejudices against the police. Ou 
the other hand, it must be remembered that practice is the excep- 
tional attribute of barristers; and that the Inns of Court contain 
avast body of educated gentlemen who are endowed with high 
talent, which they have had few or no opportunities of exhibiting 
on the processional arena. These gentlemen are for the most 
part familiar with London life; have had many opportunities of 
observing the characters who figure in police courts ; have received 
their early training in the universities and great public schools ; 
and, at any rate, have a respectable, if not a profound, knowledge 
of the criminal law. They have, moreover, another claim to 
notice as candidates for the command of policemen. Many of 
them are members, and some of them very zealous, active, and 
intelligent officers, of the Volunteer corps. They are accustomed 
io a semi-military training, to out-of-door exercise, to long 
marches, and exposure to weather. They are capable, therefore, 
of discharging well those duties of police which are performed 
outside the office walls. They have learned, too, the important 
lessons of command and obedience ; of commanding without giving 
offence, and of obeying without feeling aflront. And these are 
lessons which are of singular use in the discharge of the functions 
of which we speak. On the whole, we can well understand the 
language of those who say that the best head of police would be a 
barrister not yet in large practice, with a sound knowledge of the 
principles of om, and accustomed to the drill of a Volunteer or 
Militia corps. 

Next come military officers, The example set by the City of 
London, by some large towns, and many counties, proves that this 
class pact fe intelligent and eflicient officers of police. There is 
a prejudice against them, a remnant of the old prejudice which 
denounced standing armies, and which still discourages the ap- 
pearance of soldiers in the streets. But this prejudice is wearing 
away, and the grounds on which it once rested have long ago 
disappeared. The constitutional jealousy which people profess to 
feel of a military Chief Commissioner proceeds from the notion 
that he would ignore the law in dealing with civilians, and would 
cxaggerate discipline in managing his own men. The former con- 
tingency is very unlikely, ‘Lhe experience which most official 
men have had of military officers tends to show that they are 
exceedingly afraid of responsibility. Few military men will face 
the responsibility which civil functionaries often brave. As to 
the discipline which some persons affect to dread, it is simply 
necessary for the control and cohesion of a large body of men. 
A constabulary equal in numbers to a division of infantry cannot 
be governed without discipline. The suggestion that, instead of 
one large constabulary, we should have detachments of parish 
constables, under the direction of parish vestries, may be reserved 
to be discussed as an alternative to the restoration of the old 
Charlies or the Saxon Heptarchy. We wish to entertain a pro- 
found respect for the grievances and the wisdom of the Mary- 
lebone memorialists. But we must confess that our faith is 
staggered by the perversity which sees in a number of minds—and 
those, too, Vestry minds—an organizing and directing power which 
one mind has failed to exercise ; as our sympathy is deadened by 
the equivocation which represents the increase of the Police rate 
as due exclusively to the increase in the Police Force. Neither 
van we sympathize with that economical spirit which considers 
8,000 men too many to protect nearly 4,000,000, and insists on 


we have a Metropolitan Police, it must be somewhat different 
from a metropolitan mob. It must have unity of action, 
identity of interests, and loyalty of feeling. This end will not 
be attained by splitting it up into parts, and by putting each 
fragment under district boards of the parochial overseer genus. 
There are folks who profess an inability to see of what 
use any drill can be to policemen, and who consider their 
knowledge of sword exercise a constitutional anomaly. Such 
folks should wait to see how effective a charge a score of well- 
drilled and disciplined policemen can make upon a phalanx of 
excited roughs ten times their own number; or with what skill 
and address hall a dozen well-organized policemen will carry olf a 
wea from the clutches of a score of struggling, hustling, and 
ullying ruffians. Englishmen who have been employed in 
organizing natives in our Indian and other Eastern dependencies 
can tell the wonderful degree of courage and self-reliance which is 
imparted to a body of commonplace louts by regular drill. The 
slipshod lazy Cinghalese or low-caste villager of the Peninsula is 
no longer the same man when dressed in his uniform, armed, and 
instructed in drill. Our own Volunteers can tell a similar tale of 
the eflects of discipline upon bodies of our countrymen at home. 
Why the police should be without the means of catching that 
esprit de corps Which is the cheapest substitute for numbers must 
be left for explanation to the transcendental - of Vestry 
orators. If these gentlemen think that drill and knowledge of 
arms are indefensible on general principles, they may ask them- 
selyes how they expect London to be defended from the next 
Fenian conspiracy. Tr they are such simpletons as to question the 
necessity of being prepared for such a contingency, we have 
nothing more to say; for we must decline to argue with men who 
are ignorant of the current history of the day. With those who 
assert that a police capable of using side-arms might occasion 
damage to the riotous followers of Mr. Beales and the rascaldom 
of East London, we entirely agree ; but we demur to the inference 
which they would draw from this admission. 
Each, then, of the three classes we have named may be cited 
as worthy of a favourable notice. Perhaps the judgment of 
thoughtful citizens will incline to one of the two last-named. A 
man conversant with adventure, familiar with camps, but not de- 
voted to pipeclay, would combine some of the characteristics most 
required in a Chief of Police. But whoever the man eventually 
designated may be, he will have no easy or ordinary task before 
him. On all sides there is the call for more energy and exertion. 
London has fallen below every capital in Europe, except Athens 
and Madrid, in the security it provides for life, property, and 
order. ‘There are upwards of seventy statutes affecting the peace, 
health, decency, comfort, and security of this vast area. The 
police is charged with enforcing these laws, but they are daily 
and hourly broken with impudent impunity. Nighthouses are 
kept open for the corruption and robbery of the young. Cabs 
either crawl or rush to the destruction of the old and infirm ; idle 
mendicants expose their filthy sores to the annoyance of the timid 
and the disgust of all; young ruflians rush about, insulting 
respectable women ; nuisances are tolerated which are pregnant 
with the seeds of dangerous epidemics. There is a force appvinted 
and paid to keep down these evils, but it requires the vivida vis of 
a guiding energy to galvanize it into action. ‘Such will be the 
duty of the new Head of Police. Are we wrong in saying that 
his office is more important than that of many a Minister of 
State ? 


THE RITUALIST MEETING. 


§, ees a good deal of exaggeration, a good deal of in- 
+ consistency, and some sheer folly, the proceedings at 
l'reemasons’ Hall on Tuesday were marked by one unmistakeable 
characteristic. Those who took part in them were thoroughly 
in earnest. If they did not always speak very wisely, at least 
they meant what they said. Unless the evidence from language 
and demeanour goes for nothing, the speakers had one and all faced 
the possibility that they might have to leave the Established 
Church, ‘The only question on which they differed was whether 
the recent judgment of the Judicial Committee had already 
brought them face to face with this necessity, or whether the: 
might still wait in the hope that the catastrophe would be avert 
Upon this part of the subject we shall have a word to say further 
on. What we wish to draw attention to at this moment is the 
extent to which the proceedings at the meeting justified what 
we have urged from time to time in dealing with the various 
stages of the Ritual controversy. The “I told you so” argument 
cannot often be brought forward with much profit, but inasmuch 
as there is still time to avert the most serious consequences of the 
policy which prompted the suit of Martin v, Mackonochie, we may 
be excused for using it on this occasion. It has again and again 
been pointed out in these columns that the so-called Ritualist inno- 
vations have all been prompted by one motive. The plea of the ex- 
treme innovators in effect was that the older Tractarian movement 
had failed to gain general influence because it was too exclusively 
an intellectual movement. The great sphere of its teaching was the 
pulpit and the study. The consequence has been, said the Nitualists, 
that all your high sacramental doctrine has gone in at the ear and 
goue out at the ear, We are going to try a different plan, and to 
appeal te two senses at once. You have been satisfied with 


preaching a doctrine about the Eucharist not greatly differing from 
that of Rome, We shall do that too, but we intend to supple- 


every constable’s abstinence from nocturnal rest. So long as 
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ment it by a service not greatly differing from that of Rome. 
The result has shown that, from their own point of view, they 
were in the right. Whether the Ritualist converts are worth as 
much, man by man, as the Tractarian converts, may be doubted ; 
what cannot be doubted is that they can be counted by 
hundreds, where the others could be counted by tens. In the 
early times of the movement, therefore, it was not unnatural that 
the ———_ of Ritualism, seeing that what marked them off 
from the rest of the Church of England was their external cere- 
monial, should assume that, if that could be put a stop to, the 
movement itself would collapse. Against this view of the matter, 
however, there were two serious objections, One was that, before 
the Evangelical leaders had made up their minds what to do, the 
Ritualists had already carried out their plan to such an extent 
that they could in a measure afford to dispense with the means 
they had hitherto used. In most of their congregations 
their doctrine had already gained so deep a hold that it would 
no longer be uprooted by merely removing the props round 
which it had been twined. The second objection was that 
the Prayer-book, however strictly interpreted, allowed of a degree 
of ceremonial which, if it did not give the Ritualists all 
they desired, did = give them wherewithal to on their 
services after a fashion which would be quite significant enough to 
eyes which had been already trained. Vestments might not have 
had much effect if they had been introduced by themselves. 
But when introduced in conjunction with incense and lighted 
candles, they might be trusted to read the same lesson even 
when their original accessories had been withdrawn. The conse- 
quence was that long before the proceedings in Martin v. Macko- 
nochie were begun, it was obvious to all reasonable people that 
they would wholly fail cf their effect, no matter how the judg- 
ment might go. Ritual had by this time become so firmly asso- 
ciated with a particular form of Eucharistic doctrine, t':at unless 
the latter could be suppressed it would be of no use whatever to 
pare away at the former. The speeches at Freemasons’ Hall 
fully bear out this view. The majority of them were all in one 
key. Thespeakers would not resist the prohibition against light- 
ing the altar candles, and kneeling in the middle of the Consecration 
prayer, because these prohibitions were not founded on doctrine, 
and did not directly involve doctrine. But supposing in an 
future suit the question of doctrine should be distinctly raised, 
and be decided adversely by the Court of final appeal, then 
their course would be clear. They would be forced to leave an 
Establishment which forbade them to teach an essential part of 
their faith. A more direct challenge to their opponents can hardly 
be conceived. Let it be proved, they say to the Evangelical 
leaders, that our belief is incompatible with the formularies of 
the Church of England as interpreted by the State Courts, and 
we pledge ourselves to abide by the consequences. We will 
forthwith resign our cures, or submit to be called dishonest men. 
Now, putting aside all questions as to the wisdom or necessity of 
this challenge, let us see what is involved in the fact of its having 
been offered. A suit has already been talked of—we are not sure that 
it has not already been instituted—against Mr. Bennett of Frome 
which will directly raise the issue contemplated by the Ritual- 
ists. Even if it should break down through some formal irregularity, 
there will be no difficulty in bringing other suits of the same cha- 
racter, since one of the resolutions passed at the meeting binds those 
present to take every lawful means of proclaiming the doctrine 
alleged to be indirectly impugned by the recent judgment. Under 
these circumstances, it may possibly be in the power of the Church 
Association, and of that section of the Evangelical party which it 
represents, to bring things to a very speedy crisis. We say possi- 
bly, because of course it does not follow that the Privy Council 
would bear as hardly on the Ritualists, when the point to be de- 
cided is one of opinion, as it has done in a matter of ceremonial 
ractice. The instances of the Gorham case and of the Essays and 
eviews case certainly show a leaning of the Court towards laxity, 
of which there is no trace in its dealings with the St. Alban’s case. 
Still it is unsafe to draw any positive conclusion from: this fact, 
because the Courts might hold that the Anglican formularies are 
capable of a looseness of interpretation in the direction of Protes- 
tantism or Rationalism, of which they are not fairly susceptible in 
the direction of Roman Catholicism. It is well, at any rate, that this 
possibility should be considered, because the action of the Church 
Association and its supporters will naturally be determined by the 
light in which it is presented to them. We can perfectly under- 
stand that to the bulk of the Evangelical party it seems a great 
enormity that what, in their eyes at all events, is no better than 
transubstantiation should be openly preached in a good number of 
Anglican churches. Nor are they to be blamed for taking any 
legal means at their disposal for putting an end to what is to them 
so gross a scandal. But the most ardent of reformers may be 
asked to calculate consequences. This will be no simple mutter of 
silencing one or two obnoxious clergymen. The triumph contem- 
plated by the Church Association is nothing less than the expul- 
sion from the Established Church of a large number of zealous 
and eloquent men, greatly beloved by their congregations, and 
having, as the smenleat the offertory at their churches show, the 
Command of very considerable sums of money. The immediate 
result of the condemnation by the Judicial Committee of the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence would be the formation of a Free 


Church of England side by side with the Established Church. 
It would have no difficulty in obtaining bishops from some 
quarter or other; and for a short time, at all events, it might 


present a very imposing 
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by internal dissensions as the Established Chureh of England 
would even then be. Now we wish to ask the Council of the 
Church Association two questions. The first is, Have they 
ever seriously considered what would be the effect produced on 
the Established Church in England by such a spectacle as this? 
The second is, Are they prepared to go on with doctrinal pro- 
secutions without regard to the effect so produced? If they 
answer that they have considered the effect, and that they 
do not believe the existence of the Established Church will 
be seriously imperilled by a schism of this kind, we can 
only wonder at their inability to discern the drift of public 
feeling on the question of religious establishments generally. 
If they answer that they have counted the cost, and do not 
think it too great in order to deliver the Church of England 
from the presence of its Ritualist members, of course there is 
nothing more to be said. For ourselves, we confess we shall 
be sorry to see so large a question raised in so unsatisfactory 
and piecemeal a manner. With all its faults, the Church of 
England deserves a better fate than to be shattered by the un- 
designed blows of a section of intolerant fanatics. 

For the minority of the meeting on Tuesday, which followed 
the lead of Mr. Bennett, we cannot profess any respect. It 
preached resistance to the late decision on two grounds—one that 
it was virtually a decision against the doctrine of the Real Pre- 
sence, the other that the Privy Council was a lay court and there- 
fore had no claim on the obedience of Churchmen. Against the 
former theory we argued a fortnight since, and we do not know 
that there is anything to be added to what was then said. The 
second theory implies entire ignorance of the position of the Angli- 
can Church as the Church established by law. If the State gives 
large privileges and — to a particular religious association, 
it may surely claim the right of determining the conditions _ 
which these privileges shall be enjoyed. If it may not do this, 
where is the distinction between an Established Church and an abso- 
lute theocracy? If it does possess this right, it is hard to see how 
it can be less offensively exercised than by reserving to its own 
Courts the right of interpreting what is the legal meaning to be 
attached to the formularies of the Church. According to Mr. 
Bennett’s theory the State would not establish a.definite religious 
body, possessing definite doctrines and a definite ritual ; it would 
merely establish a religious body which, for anything the State 
could know to the contrary, might come out with a fresh creed 
every successive year of its existence. An Act of Uniformity of 
some kind seems necessary to the very idea of an Established 
Church, and where there is an Act of Uniformity we do not see 
how Mr. Bennett proposes to keep questions of ritual out of the 
cognizance of the temporal Courts. It may be suspected that 
those of the clergy who impugn the constitution of the Judicial 
Committee are not very intimately acquainted with the constitu- 
tion of the tribunal which it replaced. Parliament may have 
created the present Court, as Mr. Bennett says, without the con- 
sent of the Church. Would he have been any better pleased if 
the case of Martin v. Mackonochie had gone in the last resort to 
a body of laymen appointed pro hac vice by the Crown? Yet 
this is the course the proceedings would have taken, with the full 
concurrence of the Church, before the legislation which is so 
much denounced by High Churchmen. Even the Judicial Com- 
mittee is a step upwards from the old Court of Delegates, 


PUBLIC INDECENCIES, 


HERE is not the slightest reason for impugning the state of 
the law which provides aghinst open and flagrant violations 

of public decency and propriety. All that is waated is its con- 
stant, persistent execution. As far as we can understand the 
English law on these matters, it seems framed with great propriety. 
It does not aim at making the individual chaste and sober and 
virtuous. These things are impossible to compel by legislation. 
The deadly sins deprecated in the Litany are not punishable by our 
Acts of Parliament. Private vices, unchastity and uncleanness and 
sensuality, are left to the safeguards of conscience, morality, and 
religion. It is only when these things become rampant, offend 
the public eye, and outrage external propriety, that the police 
are empowered to interfere. A more stringent law would defeat 
itself. We see this by the experience of Paris. There the police 
are armed with great powers of domiciliary interference. The 
result is not encouraging. Neither is the condition of London ; 
but it is because the law is not carried out, and its provisions 
are not fulfilled. We have never yet been able even to guess 
at the cause of the present state of things. Nobody pretends that 
the law is too inquisitorial, or its penalties too severe. Not the 
slightest murmur is ever raised when the law is put into execution ; 
not a pretence of wrong or injustice is urged when the police do 
act. ‘The only complaint urged, and it is one which has some point 
in it, by those against whom it is enforced, is that its execution is 
intermittent, partial, vague, uncertain, and therefore unjust. And 
it is so. The general and natural impression about the state of the 
law is that it is very difficult of carrying into execution ; that with 
its usual tenderness for rascality, the English law makes the proof 
of public indecency so difficult, and furnishes obscenity and inde- 
cency with so many opportunities of escape, that after all much 
may be urged in vindication of the apparent supineness of authority 
in these matters. But when it comes to matter of fact just the re- 
verse tukes place. About once a twelvemonth, or once in two years, 


front as against a Church so distracted | a raid is made on Wych Street or Holywell Street, and with great 
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triumph we are informed of the tons of books, stereotype plates, and 
photographs which are seized and burnt. The offenders are fined 
and imprisoned, with as much ease and certainty as a drunkard 
is fined five shillings. A few years ago we heard of the puri- 
tieation of the Haymarket and its purlieus. We were assured 
that in the midnight hours Coventry Street was as decorous 
as Great Ormond Street at noonday. Still later we were as- 
sure that the night houses in those pleasant shades were quite 
reformed and cleansed. And we believed that all this was quite 
true. The picture was engaging; the results Arcadian ; and the 
character of the law—sufliciently strict, yet not Draconically 
austere—was adinirably vindicated. 

And then all of a sudden it comes out that we have been 
living in a fool’s paradise. One of Thursday’s newspapers, 
describing this the actual London of 1869, assures us that 
“the main thoroughfares round the Haymarket from midnight 
until two o’clock in the morning are rendered impassable by 
a dense mob of women of the town, thieves, and bullies. The 
police on duty view the scene, and take no steps to put an end 
to it;”» aud so the report goes on communicating the particulars, 
inexpressibly filthy and disgusting, which are correctly enough 
described as a disgrace to our civilization, and such as would be 
tolerated in no other capital. This, whether truly or not, is de- 
scribed as the condition of our finest streets in the very heart of our 
national life during this present week. From which it follows— 
and we are almost ashamed to come out with so bald a truism—that 
either there is great neglect now, or that the respectable citizens 
whom we now think proper to stigmatize as thieves, prostitutes, 
and bullies, of a few years ago were very hardly dealt with 
for their tastes in taking their midnight walks abroad. Either 
these abominations ought to be put down now, or it was a great 
violation of the liberty of the subject when some years ago we 
suppressed those little playful exhibitions of a venial immorality. 
So with another disgraceful matter. Last Monday Mr. Knox took 
evidence and fined a fellow named Brooks for permitting Poses 
Plastiques, Tableaux Vivans, or whatever they are called, and for 
presiding over or keeping what is called a Judge and Jury Club— 
that is, a mock trial, the staple of which is tilthy language, or, 
as Mr. Knox calls it, “ broad and disgusting bestiality.” We 
shut our eyes and wonder where we are. Is it, or is it not, true 
that there was such a fellow as Chief Baron Nicholson? Was, or 
was not, his portrait as familiar to all London people as the lion 
on Northumberland House? Did he not go on for years un- 
checked in his dirty trade? Later still, have we not walked in 
Leicester Square? Have we not seen and read the announce- 
ments—pictorial and in print—of all those Corinthian and Lampsa- 
cene prettinesses? Is Finlen’s name, and the connexion of that 
great politician with one of these Judge and Jury Societies, for- 
gotten, or was it recorded long ago in connexion with the days 
of Hogarth and the Mohocks? Have we not been living for a 
— of a century at least in presence of Judge and Jury 

Jlubs as an institution as much recognised as Exeter Hall itself ? 
But all of a sudden it comes out that the house which harbours 
these edifying midnight conversations is disorderly; a grave 
offence has been committed ; a fine is inflicted; much proper and 
extremely impressive language is used by the sitting magistrate ; 
even the lawyer employed to defend Mr. Henry Brooks apologizes 
for his advocacy; and the Daily Telegraph writes an excellent 
leader on his conviction, the efiect of which is, however, slightly 
counteracted, and its affecting defence of propriety and cleanness 
impaired, by the appearance of two advertisements of two vile books 
in the same impression of that proper and decorous journal, Again 
we ask, what does all this mean? If that huge Satyr, Baron 
Nicholson, was allowed to rot out in the odour—and a very nasty 
odour it was—of obscenity, unpunished, then Mr. Henry Brooks 
is rather hardly dealt with. It cannot be that the meshes of the 
law were not strong enough to retain that bloated carrion-fly of 
the days gone by while it has contrived to catch the small midge 
Brooks, for the law was the same, the offence was the same, the 
sort of house in which the offence was committed the same. In 
whatever sense Brook’s den, called a refreshment house, was open 
to the police, Nicholson’s public-house was equally amenable to 
the law. We permitted the one; we suppress the other, though 
for years we have practically encouraged it. 

Take another instance of this spasmodic, and therefore we 
believe mischievous, administration of the law. Everybody knows 
the Tichborne Street Anatomical Museum. It is as familiar to us 
as the fountain and fernery shop-window in the Quadrant. More 
than that, everybody knows what the Museum means. Its 
touters openly parade its contents, and offer you catalogues of its 
nastinesses. ‘Ihe attempt to pass it off as a scientific institution only 
adds the vice of hypocrisy to the sin of obscenity. It is a loath- 
some den, in which not only the wares exhibited are abominable, 
but which is, in fact, an adjunct to the trade of the quack extor- 
tioners who live on the fictitious terrors which they inspire into 
the corrupted mind of youthful profligacy or ignorance. These 
Anatomical Museums ruin body, soul, and pocket alike, corrupt 
the constitutions and impoverish the means of their victims. 
Mental terrors and horrors of the soul, despondency and despair, 
madness and suicide are the consequences of studying under the 
so-called Dr. Kahn, and we believe that the nauseous shop which 

by this name is not the only one of these moral laystalls in 
ndon. It might be supposed that such places were very hard, 
exceptionally hard, nuts to crack; that their proprietors sailed so 
very close to the wind of the law that it was impossible to over- 


Police Acts, or that it would turn out to be so hazardous to inter- 
fere that the risk was not worth running. We have heard that 
this was the sort of language used at the Home Office, when in- 
dignation, public or private, forced itself upon authority. But 
how stand the facts? Not many years ago—indeed, only 
three or four years ago—there was one of these Anatomical 
Museums in the Strand. The authorities of King’s College 
—so we have always understood—complained; and the thing 
was shut up, suppressed, and disappeared without the slightest 
trouble or fuss. So that where there is a will there is 
a way, and that not a difficult one. The pretence that we 
cannot deal with this sort of thing is most summarily answered 
by the fact that we do deal with it, and deal with it effectually, 
when so disposed. Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander; 
law for the Strand is law for Tichborne Street. We suppress 
one nuisance, we permit another—precisely the same, and at 
work under precisely the same conditions. 

All these things are inexpressibly sickening and disgusting 
and humiliating. Night-houses, ancsachet promenades and 
fairs, anatomical museums, Judge and Jury clubs, Holywell 
Street wares, obscene and pseudo-medical advertisements, the 
Daily Telegraph's homilies and the Daily Telegraph's advertise- 
ments—it is a pollution to have to think about them, and to 
write about them. But there is just one thing perhaps worse, and 
that is that we know, and the present outbreak of indignation and 
congratulation proves that we know, that we might stop it all 
if we pleased any day in the week, and most completely—but we 
do not. Lord Campbell's Act is a very fine thing; it is not dead, 
nor impracticable to carry out—only it sleeps. Why the name of 
Dugdale, always fined and always at work again, is as familiar as 
that of Mr. Knox himself. And disgusting as the whole thing is, 
the one thing more disgusting is the occasional reports of “ Raid 
on the Night Houses,” “ Raid on Holywell Street,” “ Raid on the 
Haymarket.” We are almost forced to the conviction that 
the police had better not interfere at all than carry on this 
guerilla warfare. The conclusion—we believe a very unjust one 
—is that they only pounce upon offenders when hush-money is 
not forthcoming, a the only answer to this discreditable impu- 
tation will be found in a steady, persistent, and constant vindication 
of the law, every day, and all day, and all night, long. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 
AGRICULTURE, 


jig typical foreigner is probably unequal to the study of the 
British Blue-book, otherwise the national habit of self- 
exdmination must often startle him. There is no public analysis 
of their own social condition by Germans, Italians, or Frenchmen. 
Here and there an elaborate treatise on the state of a department 
or of atrade is produced by some famous publicist. But such 
works are the result of personal option and personal judgment. 
They do not emanate from official inspiration, and are clothed 
with no oflicial authority. They lead to no public or legis- 
lative action, and excite no interest beyond the narrow circle of 

rofessed philanthropists and statisticians. Nobody in France, 
out of this circle, knows or cares to know aught about the habits, 
means, wages, or health of the peasantry of Normandy or 
Auvergne. And it will be long before even the Liberal section of 
the Prussian Varliament occupies itself with the condition of the 

eople who till the ground and live on black bread and vegetables. 

Ve, on the contrary, love to turn our social body inside out, to 
inspect its irregularities or deformities, and to give the results of 
our contemplation to the world. Our soldiers, our sailors, our 
miners, our factory workers, our weavers and our spinners, have 
in turn been the subjects of Parliamentary discussion and of Royal 
Commissions. If foreigners only knew English, they would be 
able to diversify the ordinary tenor of their pleasant raillery at 
us by many a spicy extract from the national confessional of our 
Parliamentary blue-books. 

One of the most important in the last series is the Report of the 
Commissioners who were sent to inquire into the condition of 
women, young persons, and children employed in agriculture. 
Ostensibly limited to the labour of females and children in the 
fields, the inquiry has diverged into the general condition of the 
agricultural poor of England. And this the Report makes out to 
be very far from satisfactory. Yet it may be questioned whether 
the standard which the Commissioners have applied is not too ideal 
for the usages and practices of our everyday working life. This 
seems to be the one dominant vice of all Commissioners’ Reports. 
They are nothing if not virtuous. They set about their task 
with such a lofty canon of virtue in their own minds that every- 
thing they witness, or are told, shocks them as falling short of their 
ideal. This high moral tone detracts somewhat from the value of 
their opinions and suggestions. It indicates a feebleness of sen- 
timent, and thus repels those robuster minds whose co-operation is 
necessary for the remedy of the evils complained of. Still, after 
fully admitting this drawback, there remains enough to excite 
commiseration, and to justify the demand for interference. ‘The first 
subjects of the inquiry were the children. It appears that children 
are sent into the fields at the age of eight. ‘They are too young 
and weak for really hard work. But there is a good deal of 
necessary labour which they perform. They “tent” the fields— 
that is, they watch them, and frighten away the birds. They 
naturally take part in the work which requires stooping, such as 
dibbling in peas, pulling up turnips, and weeding. For such work 
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they may earn a shilling or two a week. It is contended—and 
this view is supported by the Commissioners—that, instead of 
working in the fields at this tender age, the children should be 
sent to school, and kept there till they are eleven or twelve years 
old. This is, of course, the view which the Commissioners and 
the clergy are sure to take, and it will be generally approved. 
One of the most zealous of the Assistant-Commissioners, Mr. 
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Fraser, asks for the enactment of a law which shall require 
“regular uninterrupted attendance at school up to the age of 10; 
and for the two years beyond 10 and 12, while the child is at | 
work, a certain amount of attendance as suggested by the Norfolk 
Chamber of Agriculture, either at day or night-school, during the | 
greater part of the year.” Of course it would be desirable if this | 
could be done. But canit? The whole evidence collected by | 
the Assistant-Commissioners shows that the ordinary life of the | 
English agricultural peasant is inconsistent with these fine 
oe for his intellectual improvement. Children must, to 
im, be one of two things—an assistance or an incumbrance. 
They must divide with him the bread which he alone earns, or 
they must contribute to the household store. It is a hard thing 
for a father of a family earning his 13s. per week to keep five 
children between home and school, of whom one, if not more, 
might bring home a weekly contribution of 1s. 6d. In these 
humble abodes the diflerence between 13s. and 14s. 6d. a week is | 
acutely felt. And it is this consideration that runs through the 
whole subject of agricultural labour. Ilow can they who are 
waging a daily fight against indigence afford to pay for luxuries ? 
In the eyes of the farm-labourer, education is a luxury. Its 
advantages are remote, impalpable, and, in his opinion, uncertain. | 
But what is clear and certain is, that the boy who is working in | 
the fields brings in more money than the boy who is learning at 
school. Of course, the peasant’s view is a shortsighted one. But 
it is only just as shortsighted as that of others who are unable to 
gauge the comparative advantages of present outlay and present 
parsimony. It is not only agricultural peasants who refuse to see 
the good of giving time and money to their children’s education. 
We have all much to learn from Scotland in this respect. | 
And it is not unlikely that, for one case where the return for | 
the sacrifice would be ample, there might be ten cases where 
| 

| 


it would be inappreciably slight. The labouring man, there- 
fore, encourages the labour rather than the education of his 
sons. The same consideration bids him send out his wife and 
daughters to field-work. There are certain kindy of work | 
which women can do as well as men, and which they do cheaper | 
than men, and which, therefore, the farmers entrust to women | 
more readily than to men. The earnings of a wife and daughter | 
may add sensibly to the gains of a family. It is, therefore, | 
hardly consistent with human nature that the labourer should | 
not embrace the opportunity of increasing his store. His own | 
earnings, at the best, are not high; in many cascs, they are | 
not regular. When there is a long frost, or when he has a 
bad rheumatism, he is off work, and, in many cases, off wages 
also. So that, on the whole, it is not to be wondered at if he 
wishes his wife and children to help him by their labour when 
thev can. 

But, it is said, this life is brutalizing and demoralizing. The boys 
grow up stupid, heavy, animal, not only without the power of read- 
ing and writing, but without the power of observing and reflecting ; 
while the girls in the field-work lose all respect, not only for 
chastity, but for the semblance of decorum; and, if not ruined in 
their morals, become utterly unfitted for the duties of wives. We 
fear that there is too much truth in this. At the same time, the | 
description of one class of people by an entirely different class is 
liable to exaggeration. With regard to the condition of the women 
and children in certain districts, itissimply abominable. But this 
is confined to certain districts, and is owing to causes which we shall 
notice later. What we wish now to remark is, that inspectors and 
clergymen are generally prone to exaggerate the evils which they 
witness. They forget that, at the best, the whole weft of agri- 
cultural life is alinost necessarily coarse ; and that it is unreasonable 
to expect from men who have toiled all their days in a farm the 
same decorous speech as they hear from smug tradesmen in 
a country town. There always will bea plainer and a homelier 
phraseology among country labourers than among city artisans 
or domestic servants. But there need not be that shameless im- 
modesty and disregard of chastity which seems to characterize 
some of the female gangs. At the same time, some of the 
Assistant-Conimissioners might have asked themselves ihe ques- 
tion, whether, bating the obscenity of the languaye, there was 
so very great adifference in the actual morality of the labouring 
class and that of a class very much above them. It is true that 
the young women are often unchaste, but the general testimony 
of the Northumberland witnesses shows that the same girls who 
are unchaste before marriage are often eminently chaste atter mar- 
riage. There is no greater mistake than to suppose that yrossness 
of language necessarily indicates immorality of conduct. The 
young ladies of the Tudor period indulged in much coarser phra- | 
scology than the young ladies of our period ; but it would be a | 
very incorrect inference that they were Jess virtuous than the 
young ladies of our period. The daughters of respectable farmers, | 
sixty or seventy years ago, spoke much more broadly and plainly 
than the daughters of farmers of our day; yet we have no reason 
for thinking that they were a jot less virtuous. Mere working in 
the fields does not necessarily corrupt the morals of women. It | 
hardens and roughens rather than depraves their characters. It 
gives a masculine tone to them, and impairs what is left of feminine , 


softness. And if it were possible to have gangs of oe working 
only with the women, coarseness of language would be the result 
rather than immorality of conduct. Women work in the fields 
of agricultural France and Germany. ‘Their work is heavier 
than that of men; their food and language quite as coarse as 
those of men. But—bating a kind of rough and indecorous 
phraseology—there is not so much systematic profligacy in the 
villages as in the cities of France and Germany, And there is 
with them, as with us, the virtue of undeniably hard and 
healthy work. It is not the solitary fact of adult female labour, 
or of juvenile female gangs, which causes female immorality. It is 
the concurrence of this with home training which precedes and 
accompanies the field-work, which, while it confirms the coarse- 
ness, saps the morality. It isthe herding together of girls and boys, 
young men and young women, in the one room of the insufficient 
end crowded cottage. It is the enforced and unnatural —- 
sion of the native instinct of modesty in the miserable hovels 
which the unwise and unholy parsimony of the landlord or the 
speculator has stinted in quantity and quality. It is the foul and 
incestuous life in the cottage which generates the open and 
flagrant immorality in the fields. In the parts of Northumber- 
land were wages are good, and cottages well built and roomy, the 


/ conduct of the peasant women is substantially virtuous and 


correct. It may not satisfy the requirements of clerical inspectors 
or fastidious censors, but it will satisfy the expectations of most 
reasonable men. ‘The women talk the language of their caste, 
which is not that of drawing-rooms. They expiate their pre- 


| cocious slips from virtue by irreproachable fidelity as wives and 
/mothers, It is in the Mastern Counties, where there are “close” 


parishes, and where the house accommodation is poor and barbarous, 
that the women and girls act end speak like the harlot-caste of a 
savage race. The education that is required, we thus see, is the 
education of circumstances rather than of books; of good homes 
rather than of schools; unless indeed some means could be invented 
to dispense altogether with children’s labour. It is the same home 
life which both hardens and depraves the men, not the occasional 
feasts and their rollicking incidents. Although the songs and 
“chaif” at the harvest-feasts are singularly gross and revolting to 
refined tastes, some of the Commissioners and Assistant-Com- 
missioners may have heard something not extremely dissimilar at a 
Cambridge supper-party or even in the days of Temple pupilhood. 
Let us not be supposed to say that this condition of things is one 
that does not loudly call for improvement. We only say that the 
grandly serious treatment of agricultural frolic and love-making, 
if extended to other circles, might give the world a picture of 
English society which we should not like to dwell upon. Al- 
though the Strephon and Daphne of the English counties make 
love rather openly and grossly, there is at bottom not much 
more immorality in their intercourse than in that of young De 
Boots and his Traviata. Of course there is a difference between 
the undisguised openness of the one and the conventional conceal- 
ment of the other pair. But, if education is to improve morality, 
it must be extended above the denizens of the Eastern Counties 
peasants. And this is what the peasants themselves feel. The 
dullest and stupidest of them hates to be preached at. And we are 
not sure that he is wrong. It must be very aggravating to a poor 
man who has been toiling from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. on a cold wet 
March day, and who comes home thrice soaked through to a not 
very strengthening supper, to be catechized by a well-fed and well- 
dressed gentleman respecting his earnings, his wife’s earnings, and 
the duty of sending his boys and girls to school. If he could only 
find words in which to vent his indignation, he might ask his 
critics whether a man who was labouring hard the greater part of 
the year from morning to night for his family was not to be ex- 
cused some breaches of manners and some outbreaks of gaiety. 
And, if he did send his children to work instead of school, was it 
not the normal discomfort in which he habitually lived that made 
every additional sixpence which they might earn a matter of im- 
portance to him and them? If, too, he were taunted with the 
temptations and corruption to which his daughters were exposed 
by field labour, might he not retort that the work of moral cor- 
ruption had been begun by the insufficient and ill-constructed 
houses in which he and they were compelled to live ? If he had 
a better house and better wages, le need not deprive his children 
of a good education or subject them to a moral taint. But is it 
possible to pet these higher wares and better homes out of the 
existing fund of agricultural protits? Who will build cottages 
withouc regard to interest, or pay wages without reference to pro- 
fits? On this point we must hereafter recur to the Report of the 
Commissioners. That the evils which they point out are grave 
nobody will gainsay. But no one cun fail to see that they are 
evils which it is hopeless to correct by sudden and wholesale legis- 
lation; that their mitigation depends on changes allecting the 
whele agricultural class, and that their extirpation will only be 
effected when machinery does the work, not only of women and 
children, but also of men. That day will perhaps come, sooner 
or later, but it is far more likely to come later than sooner. It 
came early in America, because, in America, the supply of land 
was unlimited, while that of men was stinted. And it will not 
be till the agricultural population of England has been diminished, 
by some cause or other, that women and children in the rarai 
districts will be relegated to the duties of home and the labours 
of school. Meanwhile, much may be effected by the existing 
Acis which limit the age of children employed in the tields, con- 
currently with the exertions of far-sighted landowners and the 
clergy, to whose zeal the agricultural pour owe all the moral ad- 
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vantages they possess. By these means an improvement may 
be made in the condition of the peasantry which, though slow, 
will be not less sure than that which has been made in the con- 
ditioa of the farmers since the beginning of the present century. 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS. 


ITE expediency of the existing law as to the property of 
married women may be considered either as regards what 
may be called the property-classes, or as regards the working- 
clases; and it will save confusion to consider these two aspects 
of the question separately. As regards owners of property, the 
advantages expected from a change of the law may, speaking gene- 
rally, be obtained by help of a marriage settlement from the law 
as it stands, with the additional advantage that the preparing of 
marriage settlements furnishes employment for that useful class of 
men, the lawyers. There are certain solemnities required at the 
marriages of English people of condition, and we doubt whether 
a settlement, occupying many skins of parchment, is not as neces- 
sary to doing the thing handsomely as a costly breakfast and a 
paragraph in the Morning Post. Mere marriage might be con- 
tracted under the provisions of a general law; but when a noble 
and beautiful and accomplished lady is led to the hymeneal altar 
we ail feel that the intervention of the family solicitor is one of 
the sumptuosities indispensable to the august occasion. It pleases 
pomposity to tall of “my solicitor,” as of other appurtenances of 
weaith, and of course this luxury, like others, must be paid for. 
The example of those portions of the United States where marriage 
settlements were always rare, and have now become extinct, has 
been appealed to by legal innovators, but we put it aside as totally 
inapplicable. There may be a possibility of disestablishing the 
clerzy, but we regard any proposal for disestablishing the solicitors 
as visionary. 

The object of a marriage settlement is that certain property 
shall be secured so that the husband and wife may enjoy the 
income during their lives, and the children may receive the corpus 
fier their parents’ deaths and the attainment of their own majorities. 
This object is effected in England by the preparation, on the 
occasion of a marriage, of one or more cumbrous deeds, It is at 
least conceivable that this object might be effected by the opera- 
tion of a general law which should apply to all mariages unless 
excluded by special stipulation. There is, however, an objection 
to such a law which we fear is insurmountable. The ladies of 
England may or may not consider it a compliment to be told that 
they are not sufficiently strongminded for the position in which 
their American sisters have been placed by recent legislation. 
There is a vulgar phrase that such a person is old enough and 
uely enough to take care of himself. We beg to assure the ladies 
of England that, in our opinion, this phrase does not apply to them. 
The objection which we see to giving married women property is 
simply this, that they could not keep it. Of course we know that 
before alarmed barristers at Registration Courts, as well as in 
other places, there have appeared formidable personages, women 
with more than all the euergy and sagacity of men, and fully 
capable of maintaining all their existing rights as well as of 


asserting new rights. A woman who demands the suffrage is | 


not likely to allow herself to be wheedled out of what lawyers 
would call her separate estate. But let us look at English ladies 
as they are, 2nd not as they will be when our social system has 
been thoroughly Americanized. Suppose we look round among 
our own acquaintance, and considcs how many of them are so 
well capable of taking care of property as to make it prudent in 
their cases to dispense with the usual protection of a marriage 
settlement. We except, of course, the dragon variety of woman- 
kind, who might be trusted to hold on to their monies and securi- 
ues like grim death. But one of the most usual weaknesses of 
the sex is an expectation that trustees will find investments for 
them at ten per cent. on unexecptionable security. They evince 
x decided preference for imported noveliies in the shape of 
“bonds” and “ obligations,” and it may be safely asserted that, if 
English marriage settlements were abolished, the financial opera- 
tious of various foreign Governments would be enormously tacili- 
tated. We should expect to hear of a proposal for a loan to the 
ing of Timbuctoo, coupled with statements professedly authori- 
tutive that that potentate had recently expressed himself highly 


favourable to the progress of missionary enterprise in his dominions. | 


‘That lucrative business, the getting-up of public companies, would 
immediately develop a new branch. It would become a special 
business to draw the capital of married women, who would be 
largely practised upon by sharpers, as well as constantly exposed 
{o the persuasion or extortion of their own husbands and sons, 
The character is not uncommon of a man who is always going to 
make his fortune, and who will exhaust in rash speculation all the 
meaus that exist for maintaining his family, except the property 
which was settled upon his marriage. When we meet such a 
character, we cannot but confess that the solicitor’s attendances to 
take instructions, and his drawing, fair-copying, and engrossing, 
are a clumsy but nevertheless useful method of protecting people 
against their own folly. 

A comparison between our own system of marriage settlements 
and the working of the law which has superseded marriage settle- 
ments in the United States would be a necessary preliminary to 
any sy for altering our law. Accordingly » Committee of 
the [louse of Commons, to whom a Bill for this purpose was 
referred, invited the attendance of several American gentlemen, of 


legal and other experience, who happened to be in London, and 
ag them as to the law and practice of their various States. 

r. C. M. Fisher, who is a lawyer from Vermont, believes that, if 
a husband got into difficulties, the wife would be able to keep her 
ow from going the same bad way as his. This may be true 
of Vermont, but we fear it is not true of England. Suppose, for 
example, that a husband is on the verge of bankruptcy. He 
believes, as speculative traders always do, that if he could only 
hold on for another week or month, the run of luck would change, 
and he would become solvent, or perhaps rich. To enable him to 
hold on he wants, say, 1,000/. If he has great confidence in his 
powers of persuasion, he goes to the trustees of his wife’s settlement, 
and endeavours to induce them to advance the money. The trustees, 
knowing that this is in effect a proposal that they should put their 
hands into their own pockets, say, in a voice most decided though 
mild, that they will do nothing of the kind. But if the wife could 
sell out the 1,000/. from the Funds, would not the husband get it, 
assuming, of course, that its reinvestment within a month is as 
certain as that the Bank of England will pay the October divi- 
dends? We admire the firmness of the ladies of Vermont, and 
admire it all the more perhaps because distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view; but we like the weakness of the ladies of 
England, always provided that the family solicitor, with his parch- 
ments, has guarded against that weakness having any injurious 
effect. It has been suggested that the Court of Chancery would 
come to the assistance of married ladies, and would set aside 
gifts made by them of property to their husbands, as having been 
obtained by undue influence. But unfortunately the Court of 
Chancery, although its powers are extensive and the learning of 
its judges is profound, would be forced td confess its incompetency 
to perform a feat analogous to getting butter out of a dog’s mouth. 
The Court might set aside the gift, but it could not bring back 
the money that had been given. So it seems that marriage 
settlements will continue to be made; and if they must be made, 
it is difficult, as regards what we have called the property classes, 
to see any adequate advantage in the proposed change in the law. 
We might indeed suggest, if we were disposed to abandon our 
minds to wild revolutionary ideas, that the effect of a marriage 
settlement might be produced without the intervention of a 
solicitor. It is admitted that the assistance of this valuable body 
of men cannot be had without paying for it, and where property 
is small the expense of a settlement almost prevents any being 
mace ; and,.besides, there is the difficulty of finding proper persons 
willing to be trustees. There could be no insurmountable diffi- 
culty, at least as regards money invested in the national funds, in 
making the usual provisions of a marriage settlement by means of 
a public oflicer who should be a sort of general trustee. It can 
hardly be doubted that Mr. Gladstone is capable of ais a 
plan for adding the making of marriage settlements to the business 
of the Post-oflice Savings’ Banks; and it would not perhaps be 
considered by him a fatal objection to such a plan, that it tended 
to diminish the use of verbiage and the consumption of parch- 
ment, and to render the employment of solicitors unnecessary. 
It would not be diliicult to show that such a plan might be made 
to yield profit to Government while affording great convenience to 
the public. 

It is said, by persons who claim to be well-informed as to the 
habits of the labouring-classes, thet the earnings of wives ought 
to be protected against the spending propensities of husbands. A. 
woman cannot earn money for herself unless she can legally eon- 
tract to do work, and therefore it is necessary to give to wives all 
the legal powers of entering into contracts, and acquiring and 
holding property, which are possessed by husbands, But here, 
again, we think that the machinery of savings’ banks might be 
made applicable to satisfy the practical necessity of the case. The 
Rochdale Co-operative Society assumes, under the present law, to 
treat married women who sre members of it as separate persons 
having distinct rights from their husbands, A wife puts money 
into tue society, and if her husband asks for it, he is told that he 
cannot have it. The legal advisers of the society have persuaded 
themselves that there is some clause in some Act of Parliament 
which authorizes them to disregard the husband’s claim to that 
which, according to general law, is clearly his—namely, the 
money deposited by his wife. Without discussing the soundness 
of this opinion, we may venture to say that there would be no 
harm in giving by Act of Parliament the necessary authority, if it 
does not exist. It might reasonably be provided that a married 
woman should be able to obtain protection for her earnings if she 
applied for it. But the advocates of a change in the law contend 
that she ought to have it without applying for it. The discussion of 
this question may remind one of the discussion about Irish tenant- 
right. It is assumed that a tenant ought to be compensated for un- 
exhausted improvements of the land, but it is said that surely the 
landlord is not to be liable to pay for improvements without having 
notice that they are about to is made. The tenant answers, that if 
he tells the landlord what he is going to do he will be turned out. 
The proposal to give to wives the power to deposit money in 
savings’ banks and elsewhere, so as to be secure against their 
husbands, is met in much the same way. It appears to be thought 
that, if the wife made known her intention of going to a savings’ 
bank, the husband would expostulate ; at least-—to use another Irisl 
ae would expostulate if the poker did not happen to 

e bent. 

‘he Americans are much too clever not to have discovered that 
their new law offers considerable facilities to fraud. A married 
woman can carry on business as if she were unmarried, and it is 
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within the resources of science to arrange matters so that her 
husband shall take the profits, if there be any, while there shall be 
in effect nobody to bear the losses. It is not encouraging to be told 
that at least in one State it has been found necessary to establish a 
registry of married women carrying on business. ‘In this country 
the combination of the proposed new law with the existing 
practice of marriage settlements would be happily adapted for 
the promotion of ingenious swindling. Mrs. Smith would go into 
business, and would obtain credit on the supposition that she 
possessed considerable property. There might, perhaps, be pro- 
perty that she was visibly enjoying. She might incur debts, but 
when her creditors attempted to obtain payment, it would probably 
appear that this property was only enjoyed by her under a re- 
straint by settlement against anticipation. A proposal to register 
settlements is, as we know, visionary; but might it be possible 
to register Mrs. Smith, or to compel her in some way to indicate 
to the world that she was restrained from spending beyond her 
income? We would suggest “Mrs. Smith, Limited,” as a con- 
venient and respectful designation. 


WHERE SHALL THE LAW COURTS BE? 


dig accession of Mr. Layard—the first expert who has ever 
been placed there — to the Commissionership of Works 
has given renewed vitality to the Public Buildings of London 
question; and the removal of the new Law Courts to the Thames 
Embankment has again beey advocated in the Times by Sir C. 
Trevelyan, with the support of the paper itself. Theoretically, 
there can be not the slightest doubt that a river quay—and a 
quay, too, bordering so broad a river as the Thames—fringed by 
magnificent public buildings, would be about the grandest com- 
bination of town landscape which opportunity, genius, and wealth 
could produce. Accordingly, we fully accept in theory the position 
that the Thames Quay must be the best position for these new Law 
Courts, which we have rightly resolved upon housing in a palace. 
But, having gone so far, we are compelled to pause. If corruptio 
optimi est pessima no less is abortio pulcherrimi teterrima, and so 
before we take our part in committing the nation to that which 
may either prove to be the grandest architectural success or the most 
woeful failure of the age, we desire to consider the circumstances 
likely to lead to one or the other result. For this purpose we will 
take the two sites now in competition for the Law Courts, and 
dissect their respective capabilities and disadvantages so far as 
architectural effect is concerned. To the lawyers, as eminently 
capable of taking care of themselves at any secritice of beauty, we 
leave the practical considerations. The Strand and Carey Street 
site—up to which the competitors designed—is an oblong block of 
that shelving ground on which the greater part of North London 
is built, with its lowest limit southward along the north line of 
the Strand, and its highest to the northward, along Carey Street. 
In this the chief architectural effects are all but exclusively 
sought in the lower portion—namely, in the facade lining the 
Strand, and in the western face,-combining the angle views of 
these two sides as they group to the eye of the passenger moving 
eastward up the Strand. The competitors have also, generally 
speaking, sought for themselves a third class of effect, also in the 
southern part, by tendering a Gothic rebuilding of Temple Bar, 
and trusting to the Temple for rebuilding itself to match. These 
effects (except the last) are, it will be observed, those of a 
building on ground which gradually rises from the eye of the 
spectator, and therefore of the kind most easy to be produced. 
The northern line, so as to secure the maximum of grandeur, 
ought to be open to the wide area of Lincoln's Inn Fields, so that, 
whether any part of the building reaches so far or not, the Palace 
itself should be one of the components of that magnificent square. 
The only building of public value on its south side is the College 
of Surgeons, which might in that case be indemmified by a slice 
of the Thames Embankment. On the rebuilding of Lincoln’s Inn, 
more or less, we do not enlarge, for it would be a self-evident 
necessity. But of course there is no money for so magnificent a 
work—London not being Paris—and so the stop is made at Carey 
Street; so there will, for practical purposes, os pretty well no 
northern facade at all. Even, however, if there had been one, 
except upon the condition of the Palace being advanced up to the 

resent south line of the Fields, it would have been that of a 

uilding standing at a lower level than the eye of the spectator, 
and withal sufficiently near him to make it impossible for the 
architect to mask this disadvantage, or possibly convert it into 
a fresh element of picturesque beauty. To the eastward the 
pile will be absolutely non-existent, for if at any point a peep 
could be got, at that point will stand the physical detvntion of 
the new Record Office. So much for the near aspects. As to 
the general Jandscape of London, the height above the river is 
a plain advantage of which the architect would be beholden to 
make the best in his sky-line. 

All these conditions would be reversed in the river-side Palace. 
No doubt, as in the Strand fagade of the existing site, the south 
would be the principal front. But it would not be a front plant- 
ing itself in the busy street and borrowing something of the 
invegular variety of the adjacent buildings, into whose ‘bosom it 
had as it were swooped down, as a contributory element of its 
own picturesqueness. Isolated, unapproached and unapproachable 


which it will produce upon the passer on the quay. Its dignity, 
as judged by the passenger in boat or steamer, will also depend 
upon the character given to the river wall of the Embankment, 
Who that has looked down on the Palace of Westminster from 
Westminster Bridge, or brought his eye to the level of its ground 
floor from the deck of the Kew steamer, but has lamented that so 
grand a pile should have slipped down so low? We all know 
that the condition of the competition, that of reproducing the old 
Palace of Westminster and working in the Hall, left Sir Charles 
Barry no choice, and we can well aflord to praise the ingenuity 
with which he dealt with his problem. Nevertheless, apart from 
historical association, the depressed level of the Westminster pile 
is a great drawback, and ought to be a standing warning to every 
architect who finds himself charged with — anything bigger 
than a sentry-box on the new Embankment. Yet the Palace of 
Westminster is supported by the Abbey on the same low level, 
while the Palace of Justice would at any distance be dwarfed by 
the more loftily seated St. Paul's. But the responsibilities cou- 
nected with level will not end here, in case the Law Courts are 
sent down to the river. We have pointed out at what a disad- 
vantage they would be placed, if retained in their destined posi- 
tion, in regard to their being opened out from Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
owing to the slope of the ground to the southward. A far greater 
disadvantage would be found to exist in the much more abrupt fall 
from the Strand itself down to the Embankment level. London 
already contains a standing example of the ill effects of putting a 
big building at the bottom of a hill, to be looked down upon, and 
led down to by flanking arcades, in the Horticultural Garden. 
Nothing, we know, could have made the galleries lately sacred to 
national portraits beautiful in themselves ; but at all events, if they 
had stood at the top of the garden and the conservatory at the 
bottom, the whole atlair would at least have offered a pretence of com- 
position, and its general aspect have been one shade less repulsive. 
On the other hand, the British Museum, in spite of the cold 
wow A of its style, is somewhat grand in its general aspect from 
veing always looked up to {from Museum Street and its lateral feeders. 
On the other hand, University,College fails in producing the effect 
to which it might abstractediy be entitled from the conformation 
of its site. Ofcourse an easy way of getting out of the oe 
with the Law Courts might be found in leaving Essex and Novrfol 
Streets and their fascinating purlicus where they are, and so wiping 
out the northern face of the Palace. But we imagine that the British 
— even in its most matter-of-fact and economical mood, would 

ardly stand such an absurdity. If the Palace of Justice is to be 
moved to the Embankment, this action must be understood as 
comprising and compelling the razzia of all buildings which may 
stand between, at all events, the central mass of its north fagade 
and the Strand-line. 

Ileve then is the dilemma.. The removal of the Palace from the 
Carey Street site to the river hank is, practically speaking, recom - 
mended from wsih-tie considerations, with which abstractedly 
we are disposed very cordially to agree. But here crops out 
a difficulty of which its advocates, so far as we have observed, 
have not yet taken account. <A low and sprawling building would 
add no beauty to the river view. A building so much below the 
street-line would be condemned by all passers-by as mean and 
unworthy. If you take the river-side site, you must take it 
with its liabilities. The first and chief of them is that, whether 
by basement or intrinsic altitude, it must fight against the disad- 
vantages of its depressed level. We know that we may be ap- 
proaching ticklish ground. The number of steps which must be 
mounted within the building to be placed there is a chief argument 
against the Carey Street area. Dut facts are facts. It would be 
absurd to alter the site on the plea of beauty, and then ensure 
the new building not being beautiful. How the discordant 
claims are to be met is the ailair of Mr. Street on one side, and 
of the lawyers on the other. But as a fragment of the general 
public who want to have as little to do with lawyers as possible, 
and who desire at last to behold a serious attempt to make London 
beautiful for ever, we protest against being juggled out of the 
Carey Street site, and of the building, such as it is, which 
can be placed there, merely to find the Law Courts lodged 
in a wide expanse of low rambling characterless barracks on the 
river bank, ~ Altitude, sky-line, and pyramidal outline, always 
very important in a public building shented in a great city, will 
be tenfold more so in one of such vast area standing so low, with 
ground so much higher behind, and the claims of all the water 
space in front exacting something which shall fill the eye as the 
centre of London’s most important prospect. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan further urges, with much force, that 
Somerset House should be so manipulated as to enter into the group 
of river-side public buildings. We agree with him in the wish, but 
in doing so we cannot forget the difficulty inherent in the fact 
that the level from which that House rises 1s not that of the new 
quay, but of the old bank. It will not do to consider only the 
actual Somerset House as in itself complete from top to toe, and 
overlook the conditions on which it will find itself where it is. 
For all future purposes the base-line of the structure must be the 
ground-level of the Embankment itself, and the unlucky strip 
of unadorned wall between that end the actual building must be 
converted into, or else masked by, an architectural fagade calcu- 
lated to enhance the altitude of the pile above, and itself corre- 
spond with it beneath. The neglect of such a precaution would 


by any subaltern structures, it inust be self-reliant in its mass and , be even moré detrimental to the buildings on the quay than to 
its grouping, or it will be nothing. its site will be a dead flat, | those upon the higher old level, by bringing into exaggerated 
and so it will exclusively depend upon itself for the impression | prominence the fact of their low-lying. J-oudon as yet contains 
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keepers. 


VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. 

Yy THIN the present week we have had taken from us a 

remarkable man, whose reputation never can be equal to 
his deserts. The members of a few learned Societies in London, 
a few scholars in various parts of Europe, a few personal friends 
scattered here and there, had the opportunity of appreciating the 
wreat abilities, the perfectly marvellous acquirements, of the late 
Viscount Strangford, but we feel that to the greater part of the 
general public his nume must be a mere sound. It is a grievous 
disappointment when a man is cut off, like Arnold, Macaulay, and 
Palgrave, while still engaged on his greatest undertaking, and 
when, instead of a perfect work, we get only a fragment. But in 
these cases, the man, though he has not accomplished his work, 
has at least given proof of his powers, aud we perhaps rate the 
imperfect bequest all the more highly because it is imperfect. It 
is more grievous still when a man of unusual powers leaves the 
world without having even attempted anything worthy of his 
powers. Such a one, while living, we are tempted gently to 
blame; when he is gone, all other feelings are lost in simple re- 
gret. This is pre-eminently the case with Lord Strangford. A 
scholar, the like of whom we have but few, has not left behind 
lim a single volume to preserve his name among men. A man 
versed, perhaps beyond all other men, in some of the great ques- 
tions of the day, himself a member of one branch of the Legisla- 
ture, has never publicly opened his mouth to enlighten the world 
on subjects which few knew so well as he. When we see such a 
man taken away in the prime of life, the regret is deep because 
the loss isirreparable. The profound and varied knowledge of Lord 
Strangford has emphatically died with him. All that we can do 
is to pay such slight tribute to his memory as friendship and ad- 
iniration can pay. 

The linguistic and philological attainments of Lord Strangford 
were something simply amazing. It was wonderful to talk to a 
imin to whom all the languages of Europe and civilized Asia 
seemed equally familiar. It was wonderful to hear a man who 
could discuss the peculiarities of Basque, and Lithuanian, and the 
liomance of Dacia, and who could also address a native of Sog- 
diana in the peculiar forms of 'Turkish and Persian spoken in his 
native province. But this was not all, The power of speak- 
ing a vast number of languages and dialects has often existed 
in company with very little veal philological knowledge, and with 
very little real intellectual capacity of any kind. It was not so 
with Lord Strangford. He was a scientific and historical philo- 
loger of a high order. There are few men who more emphati- 
cally know whence words come and whither they are going. 
Iie not only knew a vast number of languages, but he knew all 
about the languages which he knew. He knew their history, their 
several stages of growth, their exact relations to one another, and 
he knew all this in the most intelligent and philosophical way. 
He had too, beyond most men, his knowledge, as the phrase is, at 
his fingers’ ends. And he was one who thoroughly realized the 
way in which cognate though not identical studies must be 
brought to bear upon one another. This is, we need hardly say, 
especially needful in the case of comparative philology and of 
history strictly so called. ‘The comparative philologist will be 
sure to go astray without a pretty considerable knowledge of the 
political history of the nations with whose tongues he is dealing. 
-\nd the political historian is equally sure to go astray unless he 
clearly grasps the relations between the languages of the different 
nations whose history he writes. Now Lord Strangford could 
perhaps hardly be called an historian in the strictest sense of the 
word, one with whom political history was in itself an object of 
primary study. Lut on the one hand he had always studied 
ay pod in its proper relations to history, and on the other hand 

ie had mastered, as few men have, the political history and con- 
dition of those particular nations with which the events of his own 
life brought him into special contact. Lord Strangford was, in 
short, an ethnologist in the highest sense of the word. And he 
brought his ethnological knowledge to bear on times and countries 
the most remote from one another. His studies made him familiar 
zike with the past and with the present. He was at the same 


Our last remarks naturally lead us to Lord Strangford’s rela- 
tion to what, in the slang of diplomatists, is called the “ Eastern 
Question.” Every one who knew Lord Strangford at all must 
have known him as one who understood some aspects at least of 
the state of things in South-Eastern Europe better than any 
other man living. His official residence in the East gave him 
special opportunities of study, and his peculiar gifts and tastes 
enabled him to make use of those opportunities in a way in which 
few of our Eastern travellers and diplomatists either do or try to do. 
Lord Strangford’s knowledge of the various races of South- 
Eastern Europe was not the knowledge of a mere diplomatist, 
or of a mere linguist. It was, as we before said, the know- 
ledge of an ethnologist in the widest sense. With this 
sort of thorough knowledge, he could not unreservedly throw 
himself in with any party in Eastern disputes. He was certainly 
not what is generally understood by a philhellen. But he partook 
stillless in the fashionable idolatry of the Turk. The pity was 
that, as he was not a philhellen, many people mistook him for a 
mere ‘Turk. In fact, his Eastern creed, founded upon real know- 
ledge, would be unintelligible to most of those who talk about 
those matters without understanding them. Not long before 
his death, he thus described himself. “I am an anti-):AédAyv, 
but I am a pro-gAopupatoc.” Now such a distinction is most 
speaking to one who really understands the matter, and the position 
which Lord Strangford meant to take is simply the position which 
must be taken by any one who looks on the Christian nations of 
the East with an intelligent and impartial eye. But such a con- 
fession of faith would not do to be made in the hearing of the mass 
of people who babble about the Eastern question. To such people 
the distinction intended would seem a mere unintelligible subtlety. 
The “ pro-:Aopwpaiog ” would convey no meaning to them; they 
would catch at the “ anti-:Aé\Ayr,” and would run away with the 
notion that the man who knew most about the matter was wholly 
committed to the Turk. Now Lord Strangford was most certainly 
not committed to the Turk. He took the liveliest interest in all 
the Christian races of South-Eastern Europe. But in his eyes 
the Greeks were only one among several races, and they were 
not the race which he looked on us really the most hopeful. 
It was among the Bulgarians, rather than among any of their 
coreligionists, that he saw the best hopes for the regeneration of 
the Byzantine peninsula. From insurrections end enterprises of 
couquest he expected little. He held that the future belonged 
wholly to the Christians, and not to the Mussulmans ; but he held 
that the best policy for the Christians was that of quietness 
and confidence. He expected much more from the inevitable 
but gradual decay of the Turkish power and of the Turkish 
race than from any premature attempts at the realization of 
any “grand idea.” The only objection to this teaching is that 
it calls for an amount of wisdom and endurance on the part of all 
the nations concerned which is not likely to be found among the 
mass of any nation, and among Greeks least of all. 


It is really sad to think how small is likely to be the permanent 
fruit of powers which were so diligently exercised, and of a mind 
which was so richly stored. We know of no published writings 
of Lord Strangford’s, save some contributions to our own columns 
und to those of other periodicals, and the chapters which he added 
to Lady Strangford’s book on the Eastern Shores of the Adriatic. 
These last conveyed a great deal of knowledge and thought in a 
style very eccentric and very characteristic. But the mass of un- 
published matter existing in Lord Strangtord’s handwriting must 
be very considerable. He was a letter-writer of a school which 
has nearly died out. We feel sure that no correspondent of Lord 
Strangford ever burned a letter of his, His letters ran over alike 
with wit and with information ; there Was some happyallusion, some 
apt sarcasm, in every line. Nor was this all. Noone was ever more 
ready and generous in communicating knowledge. A question on any 
of his favourite subjects would be rewarded by a letter which was 
in fact a philological or political treatise composed in his own terse 
and amusing style. Noone hada keener sense of humour; if there 
was a grotesque side to a thing, Lord Strangford was sure to find 
it out. And, like all really accurate men, like all men who really 
live in their work, he had the keenest appreciation of a blunder. 
lt was curious indeed to listen to the halt provoked, half amused, 
way in which he would speak of the grotesque mistakes with 
regard to his favourite studies which he was constantly coming 
across. In short, a letter of Lord Strangford’s, written in one of 
his happiest veins, was a mixture of wit and learning which it was 
really a privilege to receive. 

It is not for us to enlarge on, or even to guess at, the causes 
which hindered Lord Strangford from leaving behind him any- 
thing really worthy of his powers. We can only regret that so it 
is, and that a man who should have been one of the lights of his 
age in more than one deeply important subject wilt soon 
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remembered only by those who had the privilege of his personal 
friendship. Among them at least his name will never pass out of 


REVIEWS. 


THE SPECTATOR.* 


lag success which marked the bibliopolic marvel of the Globe 
Shakspeare has produced abundant fruit in the reproduction, 
in a similarly handy form, of anumber of other standard authors, 
and on the whole the process has conferred distinct advantages 
on the reading public. But perhaps the present edition of the 
a attempts to carry these oo rather further than 

ey can well bear, and gives us decidedly too much of a good 
thing. ‘To be able to possess a complete work in a single volume, 
and at a ridiculously small cost, is an undoubted comfort, on cer- 
tain conditions, which would seem sufficiently obvious if one did 
not see them violated in more cases than one. If, for example, 
the advantage of having an entire work in your hand at once is 
produced at the cost of such smallness of type as to make each 
page a misery and a burden to anybody with eyes of no more 
than the usual power, then clearly the comfort of the first condi- 
tion is more than counterbalanced by the discomfort of the second. 
Another drawback of the smallness of type in which the text of 
the present edition is printed lies in the fact that the notes are 
printed in the same type, and this confuses and distracts the 
reader beyond even the pitch to which all foot-notes, as such, 
are likely to confuse as distract him. This is especially to be 
regretted in the present instance, because Mr. Henry Morley’s 
notes are thoroughly good and useful. They are plentiful, the 
are accurate and full, and they are neat and pointed. We thin 
the editor has done well also in making his reproduction perfect, 
in spelling, punctuation, and use of capital letters. The capitals, 
besides their interest as showing old usage, are especially useful in 
the present edition, where the type is so small, by breaking the 
monotony of the page to the eye. 

Mr. Henry Morley’s Introduction comprises a compound bio- 
graphy of Steele and Addison, in which we notice with much 
satisfaction the disposition, rapidly growing among critics, to give 
Steele the full credit of which he has been too long deprived for 
his great share in making these delightful papers what they were, 
and in contributing to them many of those elements which have 
brought to pass their republication a century and a half after they 
were written. Until within a comparatively recent time the Spec- 
tator was understood to mean Addison, and hardly anybody else 
but Addison. Mr. Morley represents the opposite and increasing 
tendency to attribute to Steele most of the characteristic excel- 
lences of the famous essays, as well as that influence which drew 
Addison away from the stiff academic walks in which he first trod, 
to the broader and more human spirit which has secured his fame 
and popularity. As we turn over the familiar pages once more, it 
is very easy to see by what a thin wall of partition Addison 
was divided from the realm of prigs and seventeenth-century 
criticism. Unlike Steele, he never marched right away from 
canons, and even in his gayest bits we are not unconscious of 
the overbred man’s little apprehension lest he should give too 
loose a rein to nature and simplicity. There is nearly always a 
sediment as of stately condescension even in his purest humour, 
and we can perceive how small a thing might have turned him 
into the evil ways of criticism from which it was just beginning to 
be possible for a man of that era to escape. Though he relished 
Chevy Chase, for instance, nothing can be more stilted than the 
whole spirit and manner of his criticism upon it. The idea, which 
to us is one of the rudiments of critical knowledge, of the sponta- 
neous growth of poetry in the mind, and of its spontaneous assump- 
tion of suitable forms, would to anybody prepared as Addison was 
seem foolishness and a stumbling-block of offence. “I shall only 
beg pardon for such a profusion of Latin quotations,” he says, 
“which I should not have made use of, but that I feared my own 
Judgment would have looked too singular on such a Subject, had not 
I supported it by the practice and authority of Virgil.” The same 
tone animates the famous criticism on Milton. It was immensely 
to Addison’s credit that he should have admired Milton as he did, 
in such an age, but at the same time we may gather from the 
reasons on which he grounded his admiration that he was not 
radically removed in critical principle from those who detested or 
despised Milton. ‘The critical method of that time was the supreme 
embodiment in art of that abstract or metaphysical way of looking 
at things of which we have seen so much, and from which we 
have suffered so much, in regions that are considered far more 
exalted than art—in philosophy, theology, morals, and physical 
science. ‘The critic constructed an abstract ideal, partly out of his 
own head, and partly from the practice of certain great poets. But 
his observation of the details of the practice was incomplete, and 
if his attention was solicited to a detail which jarred with his ideal, 
so much the worse for the detail and the poet. Thus he built his 
ideal and drew his rules out of Homer and Virgil. Similes, for 
example, ought to be marked by dignity; therefore, when Virgil 
resorted to the simile of the whip-top, he was breaking a rule. 
Homer, too, broke many rules in the same way; in other words, 
both these poets violated canons which had no other sanction or 
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authority than had been assumed from their own ordinary usage. 
This was the system to which Addison inclined, and which 
diffused a certain coldness over his least studied criticisms. That 
it did not penetrate deeper, and colour and stiffen his own 
creations, was probably due, as Mr. Henry Morley says, to the 
influence which his unaffected and genial friend exercised over 
him from school and college days. “It was Steele who caused the 
nice critical taste which Addison —_ have spent only in ac- 
cordance with the fleeting fashions of his time to be inspired with 
all Addison’s religious earnestness, and to be enlivened with the 
free play of that sportive humour, delicately whimsical and gaily 
wise, which made his conversation the delight of the few men 
with whom he sat at ease.” 

We are inclined to think, however, that, in the passage from 
which these words are taken, Mr. Morley has considerably over- 
stated the consciousness and deliberateness with which he assumes 
Steele to have broken entirely loose from the artificialities of his 
time. “ Steele’s sympathies,” he says, “ were with all England; 
Defoe and he, with eyes upon the future, were the truest leaders 
of their time,” and so on. Surely this is to attribute to the 
artist a consciousness of rule and aim which is as unreal as the 
consciousness that was attributed to him by the older critics in 
another way. From all that is known of Steele, we should, much 
doubt whether he was at all the kind of man who would be likely 
to think about the future at all; and the saying that his sym- 
pathies were with all England can only mean that he had a 
nature vividly impressible for all forms and manners of life, that 
his blood flowed quick, and that he was generally lively, tender, 
sympathetic, and human. It was not because he thought about 
forms of literature, or the tendencies of art in his time, or the future 
generation, but simply because he wrote as he felt, and without 
any specific thinking about literature, that his work is what it is— 
natural, truthful, broad, and humorous. There is an immense 
amount of cant talked about truth in workmanship; but one 
may say that it was just its truth and reality which has made 
Steele’s work endure; and it is because, as we hope, truth 
and reality are characteristics of modern art, and have been in- 
creasingly so for this century at any rate, that we tind Steele's 
writing still delightful to us. It was the unconscious and 
spontaneous expression of life, and this is the sort of writing 
which goes on living. Besides, it is of little purport to call a 
man the leader of his time when he led nowhither. There was 
natural force and stuff about the Queen Anne essayists, but what 
of their successors in all kinds of production through the reigns» 
of George I. and George II.f Even down to the end of the 
century Goldsmith is the one essayist who approaches to Steele’s 
freshness, gaiety, and truthfulness. All the rest that we have 
in this order is as barren as it had ever been before. Johnson 
had much of Steele’s genial tenderness, pity, and essential good- 
fellowship, but when he came to write, do not the es of the 
Rambler, Rasselas, and we know not what else, reveal the lowest 
depths to which human forma pd can go? The great lexico- 
grapher, as Boswell calls him, had a notion which a great many 
people have still, that life is one thing and literature another, 
and that it is not the business of the author to bring the two into 
one. There is more than one passage in Steele’s papers which 
reminds us of the familiar anecdote of old Johnson carrying a 
wretched woman of the town home on his back, and Steele is 
dearest to us of all the Queen Anne men because, in the best of 
his pictures and reflections, he reproduced the Shakspearian kind 
of tenderness that prompted such an action as this. And this is 
connected with the fact that Steele is much less addicted than 
Addison to the sententiously didactic strain—as much less in faci 
than Addison, as Addison was less addicted to it than Johnson. 
He has always less of the air of the professional or professorial 
moralist about him. As compared with later writers, however, 
both of them are entitled to a measure of the same praise. Their 
pages are full of life and stir, of men and women, of the facts of 
the street and the tavern and the playhouse. The reader’s fancy 
is fixed by living pictures, often at the very outset; and if not at 
the outset, then surely before he has had time to grow weary. ‘The 
most general kind of meditation is tacked to some particular bit of 
actual circumstance. Who would suppose that he was beginning 
an Essay on Death, when the opening words tell him that “ Upon 
taking my Seat in a Coflee-house, I often draw the Eyes of the 
whole Room upon me, when in the hottest Season of News, and 
at a time that perhaps the Dutch Mail is just come in, they hear 
me ask the Coffee-man for his last Week’s Bill of Mortality; I 
find that I have been sometimes taken on this occasion for a Parish 
Sexton, sometimes for an Undertaker, and sometimes for a Doctur 
of Physick”? It cannot be denied that there is something 
exceedingly attractive in this lively and graphic way of opening a 
grave subject, while it is still in perfect keeping. 

Perhaps nowhere else in literature is the mixture of grave and 
lively, ot general and particular, of the anecdotic and the didactic, 
managed with such easy skill, such entire concealment of the 
art that produces these delightful results. The essay in which 
Addison complains of the ungracefulness of gesture which distin- 
guishes our English orators—a complaint of which the reader 
might have been reminded as often as he chose during the last 
autumn—contains, though shortly, some good illustrations of the 
success with which, like a true humourist, he knew how to make 
one smile, without drawing too near the unseemly region of the 

in. Nothing is more ridiculous, he decides, than the gestures of 
an English speaker :—“ You see some of them running their Hands 
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looking with great attention on a piece of Paper that has nothing 
written in it; you may see many a smart Rhetorician turning his 
Hat in his hand, moulding it into several different Cocks, examin- 
ing sometimes the Lining of it, sometimes the Button, during the 
whole course of his Harangue; a deaf Man would think he was 
Cheap’ning a Beaver, when perhaps he is talking of the fate of the 
British Nation.” All this is very happy and playful, and might 
perhaps have proved more effective than angrier remonstrances 
that have been showered on public speakers since Queen Anne’s 
time, if only the member of Parliament, oratorical by wish rather 
than by capacity, were open to appeals of any kind. 

Then the perfume of literature which rises in the midst of all 
their closeness to the town life of the hour in the papers 
both of Addison and of Steele, lends another charm to them. 
There is always a delicate bookish flavour about them; this is en- 
sured by the Latin motto, if there is nothing else; but in most of 
them there is, besides the motto, a subtle undertone of bookish- 
ness that is particularly delightful, even to people who could not 
tell distinctly what it is that they find so attractive. Of all 
delightful characteristics in an essay, none is move excellent than 
this mixture, in which the writers of the Spectator were so happy, 
of active sympathy with life, and a scholarly relish for polite 
learning. Several senses at once seem to be gratified by the 
combination. Perhaps this, after all, is the most conspicuous 
feature of these essays—variety of tones, with the most exqui- 
site moderation and balance in each ; reality without grossness, 
sprightliness without flippancy, bookishness without pedantry. 
The result is like some culinary masterpiece, in which it is 
impossible to distinguish this or that crude element, whilst 
the omission or slightest excess of any one of them would 
spoil the whole effect. This consideration shows the absurdity 
of the conventional recommendation of the Spectator to young 
students us a complete model of style. The young student 
will be able to write like Steele and Addison when he knows as 
much about life as they did, when he feels as deeply about it, 
when his knowledge of books is as mellowed as theirs was, and 
when he has their kindliness of feeling ; and by this time he will 
unquestionably have formed a style of his own which will be a 
great deal more becoming than any that he could have borrowed 
either from them or anybody else. Their style has one quality 
perhaps which their example may recommend, and in whick 
our ardent times are defective; we mean a certain moderation, 
temperance, or reserve of statement and argument. And yet in 
politics the Queen Anne writers, Steele included, could be at least 
as virulent and angry as the warmest of our contemporaries. 


MR. GRANT DUFE’S POLITICAL SURVEY.* 


BOOK like Mr. Grant Duff's Political Survey admits of but 

one kind of treatment at the hands of a reviewer. It cannot 
be abridged, for it is itself an abridgment of the history of the 
world beyond the British Empire for the year with which 
it deals. It cannot be quoted, at least to any great extent, for 
the object with which it is written leads the author to prefer the 
known to the unknown, and to content himself, for the most part, 
with recapitulating for the benefit of his constituents the most trust- 
worthy information on foreign politics that has been published in 
1868. What can be done is to give Mr. Grant Dufi’s incidental 
statements the critical attention which his character as a politician 
demands. Even this slender volume is not all narrative; there is 
an occasional admixture of theory with the facts which make the 
staple of its contents. From some of these theories we find our- 
selves obliged to dissent, and we now propose to give our reasons 
for doing so. 

Mr. Grant Duff calis the opinion that “Germany will or can 
become aggressive as against ’rance” a fallacy “ not to be forgiven 
in a politician,” and he quotes, in complimentary italics, M. 
Guizot’s distinction that “ Prussia is an ambitious Power, not a 
revolutionary Power.” The two statements are not so irreconcile- 
able as Mr. Grant Duff implies. If the degree of unity now 
enjoyed by Northern Germany had been attained by a peaceful 
process, or if the Government to whose vigour it is attributable 
were of a genuinely constitutional sort, the ambition pf Prussia 
might have no dangers for her neighbours. But though, as 
Mr. Grant Duff truly says, this ambition “is an ambition bounded 
by the limits of Germany,” it is not for that reason necessarily 
identical with the ambition of Germany. Prussia, that is to say, 
has designs of her own. The unity of Germany is an essential 
element in these designs, but it is so as a means, not as an 
end. Germany must be united, because without this Prussian 
ambition must stop short of its natural boundary. But for pre- 
cisely the same reason Germany must not be suffered to achieve 
its unity on any other terms than those dictated by Prussia. If 
the arbitrary character of the Berlin administration were to excite, 
as it may easily do, serious dissatisfaction in the annexed pro- 
vinces, or if the democratic and particularist party in the South 
should so increase in strength as to offer serious obstacles to the 
extension of the Prussian power beyond the Main, it might 
become essential to the success of Count Bismark’s policy that the 
flagging enthusiasm of the German people should be roused by a 
foreign war. That Germany, left to her natural development, 
would never be an aggressive Power, is true; that Prussia would 
not be aggressive, in the sense of desiring to annex territory be- 
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yond the present limits of Germany, is perhaps true also. But 
that Prussia might adopt an aggressive policy abroad, as an in- 
strument for carrying out her policy at home, is quite within 
the limits of possibility ; and, Solow so, it does to some extent 
justify the anxiety—in many cases no doubt the exaggerated 
anxiety—which is generally expressed by French writers on the 
subject. Nor should it be forgotten that national greatness is in a 
measure relative; and if the French people see their country 
no longer the predominant Power in Lurope, it is not unnatwal 
that they should feel some annoyance at the change of position, 
In common minds patriotism is usually largely alloyed with vanity, 
and an entire absence of the fault might argue an equal absence 
of the correlative virtue. It would certainly be better if nations 
could view questions of foreign policy with absolute unselfishness, 
but we doubt whether any people has come near enough to this 
ideal to be warranted in throwing stcnes at its neighbours. At all 
events Mr, Grant Duff is still a long way from such a consumma- 
tion, since he tells us that, “if we are to choose between the foreign 
policy “ of M. Prévost-Paradol ” and the foreign policy of the Im 
rial Government, we cannot have a moment’s hesitation in thanking 
heaven that the grip of a power which has hitherto proved irre- 
sistible is at the + taal of all those who sit at the feet of M, 
Thiers.” As Mr, Grant Duff entertains this feeling, it is certainly 
well that he should give it a devotional expression. Less grateful 
spirits may be permitted to doubt whether the misfortunes of your 
neighbours are a legitimate subject for thanksgiving, and whether, 
supposing the French Liberals should ever get their throats out of 
the grip and be able to give effect to their policy, their good 
will towards us would be much promoted by such displays of 
pious emotion. 

Mr. Grant Duff is evidently anxious to write with perfect fair- 
ness on the concerns of the United States, But he is apter at dis- 
cerning the drift of political currents than the position of political 
landmarks. He is by no means disposed to think that whatever 
is is best, but it would be very hard to persuade him that whatever 
will be is not best. It is this faith in the future, perhaps, that 
leads him to underrate the case against the Republican party 
in America. He has no wish unduly to influence his readers, for 
he gives large extracts from the American Correspondent of the 
Spectator, who has of late been anything but inclined to worship 
the powers that be; but his own sympathies are obviously the 
other way. As a consequence of this, he misapprehends the posi- 
tion of the Republicans in American history. ‘They “are,” he says, 
“essentially the same political connexion which was headed by 
Washington, Alexander Hamilton, and Adams, and which was 
known originally as the Federalist party.” This may be the true 
pedigree of the Republican party, but it is not the true pedigree of 
Republican principles, It does not do justice to the great states- 
men of 1787. Alexander Hamilton would not have owned the 
offspring whom Mr. Grant Duff seeks to affiliate upon him. There 
is only a superticial resemblance between the policy which sought 
to strengthen the Government against anarchy and the policy 
which seeks to invest with absolute power a numerical majority 
of the nation. Hamilton’s theories, if they could have been car- 
ried out, would have given additional force to the Executive, 
and surrounded the Constitution with additional safeguards, 
His putative descendants are ready to sacrifice Executive and 
Constitution alike at the arbitrary bidding of Congress. By 
a singular inversion the end at which Hamilton aimed, and 
against which Jefferson contended—the subjection of the popular 
will to constitutional checks—came to be set at nought by those 
who claim to hold Hamilton’s principles, and to be carried out by 
those who claim to hold Jefferson’s principles. ‘The doctrine of 
State rights was in its origin a mere assertion of popular sovereignty 
against law; it grew at last to be an assertion of the sovereignty of 
the law against the popular will. Herein lies the difference be- 
tween the Southern excesses which Mr. Grant Dutf so justly con- 
demns, and the Northern excesses which by comparison seem to 
him so pardonable. The “terrorism and brutality” which dis- 
graced the Southern States last autumn, and contributed so mate- 
rially to the defeat of the Democratic candidates, were outrages 
upon law. ‘The reconstruction policy of the Republican party has 
been for the most part a perversion of law. The former may seem 
the worst at the time, but in the long run the latter is infinitel 
the most dangerous, Acts of murderous violence are bad enoug 
while they last, but if the law has force enough at its back they 
can be put down sooner or later. But for reckless and impolitic 
legislation there is no cure save in that radical change in the 
popular mind of the unlikelihood of which the legislation in ques- 
tion is itself the most convincing sign. If the salt have lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it be salted? We do not claim for the 
Democrats any higher praise than that of having accidentally got 
hold of a principle which they seem incompetent to apply, but 
even this is a more hopeful state than that avowed disregard of 
the doctrines that lie at the very root of American liberty which 
characterizes the policy of their opponents. 

Mr. Grant Dufl’s recent appointment to an Under-Secretaryship 
of State for India gives additional interest to his views upon the 
position of Russia in Central Asia. For this reason we draw attention 
to them, although in this instance we have to express agreement in- 
stead of dissent. After giving an outline of the recent progress of 
Russia in the three khanates of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, 
Mr. Grant Duff continues:—* From this advance of Russia three 
evils may accrue to us—1, She may actually make an attempt on 
India, with a serious view to conquest; z. She may make an 
attack on India by way of feint, in order to distract our attention 
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sufficiently felt to secure us against any foreign competitor in ihe 
affection of our native subjects, we shall ill deserve to retain the 
great position which has devolved upon us. The second danger 
seems perhaps more serious to My. Grant Duff now than it did 
when he wrote his lecture. The conquest of Central Asia is 
probably regarded at St. Petersburg far more from a European 
than from an Asiatic point of view. Andif Russia should again 
entertain designs upon Turkey which England is forced to resist 
at any cost, it is difficult to exaggerate the aid she might derive 
from her position at the gate of India. In such an event as this 
the second and third dangers enumerated by Mr. Grant Duff would 
really be reduced to one. “Unrest and disturbance” among our 
own Indian subjects would serve the purpose of Russia quite as 
well as the most formidable “ attack by way of feint.” Ter 
object would be to find oceunation for British troops, and to 
induce us to consent to an ultimate loss of prestige in Europe 
rather than risk an immediate loss of power in India. We do 
not know that the practical conclusion from these premisses can 
be better stated than they are by Mr. Grant Duff. He would 
have us in the first place perfect to the utmost our military com- 
munications in India, so that in case of need we could concen- 
trate our troops with the utmost possible rapidity. In the event 
of a war with Russia the problem to be solved will be how to 
hold India without unduly weakening our army in Europe, and a 
small army which can be easily moved from place to place is equal 
to a much larger one without that advantage. eatin, he would 
have us conciliate our Indian subjects by promoting their interests 
in every possible way—in other words, by doing our duty towards 
them. And thirdly, he would have our Government eat con- 
stantly informed of everything that happens in Central Asia. In 
taking leave of Mr. Grant Duff we need only add that A Political 
Survey, like everything he writes on similar subjects, is full of in- 
formation which could not be obtained elsewhere without con- 
siderable and sustained labour. 


LEONORA CASALONI* 


Mor of us are unlucky enough to have a travelled friend 
who will insist on forcing on us his foreign experiences, in 
season and out of season. He really knows a good deal more of 
what he talks of than you do, and for a time interests you accord- 
ingly; but it never seems to strike him that one may have too 
much of a good thing. Moreover, sooner or later he takes to 
repeating himself, and then you come to regard him as a positive 
bore, and the irritating sense of boredom makes you slow to tole- 
rate him, even when he handles his pet theme with some force and 
originality. This ismuch the case with Mr, Adolphus Trollope, and 
in Leonora Casalont there is a marked falling off both in force 
and originality. For most people an occasional winter in Italy 
is enough, with perhaps a summer, once in a way, in the Piano di 
Sorrento, or at the Baths of Lucca. But Mr. Trollope insists on 
your staying there till the paradise becomes a prison. ‘The most 
lovely scenery palls on one after a time, and the more heavenly the 
sky, the greater the monotony of beauty. You cannot transfer 
to the pages of a book the changing play of lights, the blazing 
sunsets, the limpid moonbeams that charm you in the body into 
a dolce far niente life, nor can the novel-reader in search of 
excitement live by scenery alone. Mr. Trollope has gathered a 
magnificent store of properties; he bas wandered over Italy as 
few,men have done, has informed himself on its climate, botany 
and geology, and the manners of its people, and is undeniably 
strong in its provincial geography. It is hard to have to throw 
away so much valuable material while it is nearly as good as new ; 
and so he goes on, putting his characters on the stage with 
all the familiar accessories, hoping that the audience may fail to 
recognise their old acquaintances in new combinations. And 
perhaps his hope might not be disappointed, were there any range 
of individuality in those characters to fix attention on them- 
selves, and distract it from their dresses. But the local colour- 
ing is strong everywhere except where you most care to find 
it. As for any delicate analysis of the Italian cast of mind that 
they exhibit, the personages of Leonora Casaloni might just as 
well be English or Esquimaux of the most every-day type. The 
stock passions of universal fiction run their common course with 
them, unless when influenced broadly by some conspicuous native 
institution—insurrection, brigandage, clerical celibacy, or the 
foundling hospitals. There is not an attempt at getting to the 
finer springs that may be supposed peculiar to the Italian species 
of i sano family. Yet character is the only stratum where a 
novel-writer like Mr. Trollope, who confines his labours to the same 
narrow “claim,” can look for nuggets. Mr. Trollope makes op- 
portunities too, but only to neglect them, and, whether from inca- 
pacity or indolence—we do not pretend to say which—carefully 
avoids the most likely places. There is a churchman for instance, 
high in rank, and represented as ambitious. In obedience to family 
circumstances, and under the influence of a lady of birth with whom 

* Leonora Casaloni. A Novel, By T, A. Trollope. 2 vols, London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1868, 
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debarred from marriage—are like the works of Michael Angelo, to 
be studied at Rome with especial advantage, and they are just 
the studies in which an artist who makes Italy persistently his tield 
may be held bound to show his strength, Bat the Monsignore 
and the lady are left as sketchy and colourless as the rest of the 
characters ; and these, so far as they may be said to be worked out 
at all, are touched with the hesitating hand of an artist who is 
groping in a twilight of vague ideas. The book gives the im- 
pression of a story brought out in serial parts, produced as they 
were wanted ; the original plan fading from the author's mind as 
he wrote on, while he had no means of bringing the bits of his 
work into harmony by a reference to his original conceptions. In 
the villain of the tale, the great feature is his habitual mysterious 
absences from his home, to which he only returns to treat its 
inmates with capricious brutality. He deals constantly in threats 
of shooting and stabbing, and if ever there was a ruflian pre- 
destined to romantic vengeance at the end of a novel, Sandro 
Vallardi is the man. It was within the prerogative of the 
novelist to prepare a — for us by bringing him to repentance 
through the agency of his gentle wife or bewitching daughter; 
yet the sole road to penitence in Italy is through confession, and 
we submit that Mr. Trollope tacitly bound himself to let us into 
the secret of Vallardi’s delinquencies. But Vallardi is left to live 
rich and impenitent, to see his schemes crowned with complete 
success; so perhaps Mr. Trollope felt a certain compunction about 
marring the rascal’s future by blowing his character among his 
neighbours. This is but one instance among many, and generally 
both characters and plot areas much out of keeping with the 
conventionalities of fiction as with the possibilities of real life. 
The story is a comedy of errors, turning on the exchange of two 
children at nurse, and the effects of the Roman law in legitimating 
illegitimate offspring by subsequent marriage. It is the same with 
Leonora Casaloni as with Dream Numbers and others of Mr. 
Trollope’s books. We rise from the perusal with the impression 
that Italian craft has been greatly overrated, and that in reality 
the Italians are anything but a shrewd people. Leonora Casa- 
loni is sent out of the way, and put to nurse with Vallardi’s 
wife. The woman finds she can only bring up one of the two 
children, and her husband, thinking that Leonora may one 
day prove valuable, keeps her at home, and sends his own 
daughter to the foundling hospital at Florence. Considering 
that one child was dark and the other fair, that there were 
plenty of neighbours living around the Vallardis, that in parti- 
cular one gossiping woman and a mischievous lad attached to 
the house were in the secret of the exchange, it seemed un- 
likely that Vallardi could persuade people that it was really his 
own child he had kept. But, as it to make what was impro- 
bable impossible, he lets the child he does keep retain her name 
of Leonora, although the priest who performed the baptismal 
ceremony, to say nothing of the neighbours, must have known that 
the name of the child christened there was Stella. However, Mr. 
Trollope, having thus laid a solid foundation for his story, proceeds 
to build an appropriate superstructure. Leonora grows up very 
beautiful, and, so far as we can judge, rather stupid. Il Gufone, 
the knavish lad mentioned betore, described as a monster in 
looks and an imp in mind, and who had already attained manhood 
while she was a baby, falls desperately in love with her. His 
feeling towards her “ was the only form of worship that his mind 
had ever known; and doubtless he was, poor ungraced creature, 
infinitely the better even for that form of it.” So it appears, 
indeed, in the sequel, But he finds a rival, and, as might be 
expected, a successful one. By an odd coincidence, Vallardi 
meets in a convent on the opposite coast of Italy the young 
Marchese Cesare Casaloni, cousin of Leonora, who is skulking 
from justice after having taken part in an unsuccessful rebellion. 
The youth, while his life is at stake, blurts out his whole story 
to an utter stranger of most unprepossessing manners. His in- 
stinctive confidence is not misplaced, and he becomes the inmate of 
Vallardi’s house, which furnishes an additional guarantee for his 
safety, as being in the neighbourhood of his own villa, just where 
he was most likely to be recognised. He engages himself to 
Leonora. He goes to Rome, where the same confiding nature 
makes him accept for gospel, and without inquiry, all that a rela- 
tive who has an interest in the family estate directly antagonistic 
to his own chooses to tell him. He renounces Leonora, and marries 
the daughter of this relative, the Marchese Casaloni, the ex- 
— whom that nobleman has reclaimed from the foundling 
,ospital. Of course the betrayer is betrayed, and the girl he has 
married turns out the daughter of Vallardi, greatly to the delight 
of that gentleman, who has palmed off his child on a husband he 
fancies so eligible. And as if these complications and coincidences 
were not enough, in two short volumes, to tax our memories and 
faith to the utmost, now Il Gufone comes forward in his true 
character, the veritable head of the Casalonis. It appears that 
his father had consented to salve with a marriage the conscience 
of a dying girl, the daughter of a sacristan, whom he had seduced; 
that the maternal grandfather of Il Gufone, although he knew all, 
had never told him anything; that his paternal grandfather had 
assented to the mésalliance of his son, and kept fhe proofs in his 
possession, neither producing nor destroying them; and that this 
old marquis had died in the very nick of time without confessing 
the secret, but bequeathing the manipulation of his family papers 
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to a priest, who handed them over to the sacristan. What strikes 
one as much as the strange good fortune by which the number- 
less proofs necessary to the development of the story are preserved, 
is the facility with which they are received ; and the way in which 
questionable looking evidence, flowing through tainted chan- 
nels, is welcomed by those most interested in rejecting it as con- 
firmation strong as proof of holy writ. However, the change in Il 
Gufone’s worldly prospects is not more startling than that wrought 
in his moral nature. From a shock-headed ungainly Caliban, with 
a quality which he boasts as wit, but which strikes us rather as 
impudence, he passes into a high-bred gentleman of rare delicacy of 
feeling and a refinement of free-handed generosity unusual even in 
French vaudevilles or Oriental fables. ‘This transformation of a 
gnome into an angel of light is none the less miraculous if we are 
to refer it to the chastening influence of his passion for Leonora; 
for, as we said, she is simply a good-looking peasant girl, easily 
caught by the shallow attractions of Cesare Casaloni. At any rate 
we have now everything arranged, by a series of somewhat forced 
expedients, for a catastrophe that shall reward virtue and punish 
selfishness and vice. Leonora, recognising the beauties of her 
handiwork in Il Gufone, and alive to the worthlessness of her first 
fancy, shall marry her cousin, the veritable Marquis of Casaloni, 
and the two shall live happily ever after. But the parentage of Il 
Gufone is not the last or the greatest of the startling surprises which 
Mr. Trollope has in store for us. Having collected, with a lavish 
expenditure of probabilities, the materials for an appropriate dé- 
nouement, he suddenly decides to dispense with them, perhaps with 
an eye to unity in his effects, and that he might keep his work con- 
sistently unnatural throughout. The false, cowardly Cesare has 
thrown over Leonora and married Stella, in the belief that 
the latter is the heiress). He has shown scarcely a sign of 
hesitation or remorse to enlist our sympathies in extenuation of 
his conduct. Vallardi has done his best to bring the marriage 
about, that he may have a rich son-in-law at his disposal. And 
now I] Gufone stands out as the rightful heir and avenging Pro- 
vidence. Tis education has been one of vice and rascality ; if he 
has improved, it has been by the influence of a wild love and 
fidelity for Leonora, whose lite Cesare and Vallardi have blighted ; 
he is driven to despair, for Leonora refuses his love, and he knows 
Cesare to be the worthless cause of her refusal—for in mind and 
manners, as in birth and wealth, he is now an unimpeachable match. 
It was but the other day that he was vowing vengeance on Vallardi. 

fet this Italian, an outcast trained in the worst possible school, 
not only renounces vengeance, forgiving his enemies and those 
of Leonora, but actually loads them with benefits. He resigns 
the family honours—we do not pretend to say how far Roman law 
would bear him out in this—and estates in favour of Cesare, and 
heand Leonora retire @ /a Roland and his love, toa couple of con- 
vents, perched on a couple of hills, where they live respected, and 
die in the odour of sanctity. As the shrewd and impulsive Gufone 
showed so self-sacrificing and forgiving a spirit, perhaps Mr. 
‘Trollope could do no less; it may be the force of his hero’s ex- 
ample that induced him to leave Vallardi unmasked and Cesare in 
possession of the fortune which he deserved to lose twenty times 
over. 

If the subordinate personages are somewhat more natural than 
their betters, we cannot say that they are much more amusing. 
There is a Dr. Profondi—a most lifelike representation, we are 
bound to say, of the prosing lawyer—who keeps us on thorns, and 
his unlucky client on tenterhooks, through the several chapters 
in which he slowly unfolds the wonderful story of Il Gutone. 
But that original waits the eventful disclosure with an imperturba- 
ble equanimity which we can only envy. Then Mr. Trollope is even 
more successful than usual in making the dialogue lose any Italian 
flavour as he strains it through English idiom, commonplace, and 
slang; while, had he been more successful in exciting our interest, 
the running commentary which explains the difference between 
Italian ways and ours would have been simply intolerable. By far 
the best parts of the book are the descriptions of the country, and 
those especially to whom the Tuscan Maremma is familiar may like 
to refresh their impressions of it. But if Mr. Trollope proposes to 
continue his handbooks of Italian life and scenery, we should 
suggest his seeking novelties in the days of Realmah and the 
Sheviri, or else precipitating himself forward into a Utopian 
future when the Maremma and Pontine marshes will be model 
farms, and the Pontiffs hold their Court at Dublin or Quito. 
At least he could scarcely write anything more unreal than 
Leonora Casalom. 


STATISTICS OF CHURCH HISVTORY.* 


thy late Dean Milman has effectually wiped away the reproach 
brought some years ago by Dr. Newman against English litera- 
ture, that our only Church historian was the infidel Gibbon. Yet, 
great as is the value, and still greater the charm, of Milman’s Latin 
Christianity, it leaves the student of ecclesiastical history much 
to desire. We do not mean merely that it ends with the pon- 
tificate of Nicolas V., but that it does more to popularize and 
diffuse a knowledge of the medieval Church than to increase or 
define it. And this is, of course, still truer of the graceful 
sketches—for they are little more—of certain periods and events 
contributed by Dean Stanley to the same deparunent of literature. 
It would perhaps be difficult to find two writers equally pic- 


* Handbook of the Geography and Statistics of the Church. By J. E. T. 


Wiltsch. ‘Translated from the German by John Leitch. With a Preface by 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 2 vols, London: Bosworth & Harrison, 


turesque and attractive among German Professors ; but they at least 
are “men of facts, as Germans should be,” and a careful and 
minute exhibition of all ascertainable facts is, above all things, 
necessary in dealing with a subject-matter where opinions are so 
diverse, and passions are apt to be so strong. It has often been 
said that writers on Church history show a ape | to become 
unbelievers or heretics from seeing how little the actual corresponds 
to the ideal. We rather suspect the saying is a hasty generalization 
from Eusebius and Gibbon, but it is easy to understand what is 
meant. A thoroughgoing partisan, like Mosheim or Rohrbacker, 
finds it all plain sailing enough. The unbroken line of Pontifis 
from Peter to Pius IX., or the intermittent but constantly re- 
viving succession of condemned sectaries—Protestants before the 
Reformation—marks the one track of light and beauty that relieves 
the darkness of this world’s midnight sea. Troublesome critics like 
Dr. Maitland have unearthed some ugly facts about the Waldenses, 
which no good Protestant ought ever to have allowed himself 
to speak of, even if he was so perverse as to believe them; and 
there are better authenticated stories than the silly fable of Pope 
Joan, which do not fit in quite comfortably with the Ultramontane 
annals of the Papacy. But an historian like those we have 
named does not stick at straws. To him all Popes are the in- 
fallible and impeccable representatives of truth and holiness, or 
all whom Popes have persecuted are suffering saints of whom the 
world was not worthy, Any little difficulties that may be started 
are met at once by the old retort that, after all, nothing is so mis- 
leading as facts and figures. It is De Maistre, if we remember 
rightly, who says that history is a grand conspiracy agains’ truth. 
No doubt the reproach has often been justly incurred, and not 
least by writers of his own school; nor can we wonder if many 
have turned in weariness or disgust from what seemed to them an 
unprofitable study, under the conviction that history is a mere re- 
pertory of data for the support or establishment of preconceived 
theories. Evenamong secular historians the mostattractive are often 
the least trustworthy, and few indeed have attained that standard 
of absolute indifference which experience seems to point to as an 
indispensable condition for the impartial treatment of the more 
delicate and exciting problems of Church history, Rationalist 
critics in Germany have done much to correct the onesidedness 
of both Catholic and Protestant annalists. But the example of 
Gibbon would be enough to prove that a rejection of Christianity 
is no sure guarantee for approaching without partiality or passion 
the history of the Christian Church. 


For these reasons, among others, we hail with sincere satis- 
faction the completion of Mr. Leitch’s translation of Wiltsch’s 
Handbuch der kirchlichen Geographie und Statistik, the second 
volume of which has just appeared. Professor Maurice, at whose 
suggestion the translator undertook his task, observes, in a short 
preface, that “ those who are most suspicious of German com- 
mentaries on the principles of Church history may be anxious to 
avail themselves of German industry in collecting information 
about its external details.” Such information is indeed equally 
necessary for students of every school of thought, seeing that the 
Church is not merely the organ “ of transcendent doctrines, but 
a Society which has a habitation on this earth of ours.” We can 
quite conceive that to many the title of the book may sound 
repulsive, and perhaps hardly intelligible. Nor can it be denied 
that it would ve a very dry book to read through consecutively. 
But then it is not meant for reading through, but for reference. 
It is a handbook, or manual, not a history; and for this purpose 
it will be found invaluable to the student, the more so as each 
volume is supplied with a copious alphabetical index. We may 
suggest, however, that the addition of a table of contents would be 
an improvement in future editions. To the question, which may 
have occurred to some of our readers, as to what is precisely meant 
by the “ Geography and Statistics of the Church,” the author shall 
reply for himself. Atter observing that “ ecclesiastical geography 
and statistics embrace, in a general way, all that became remark- 
able in Church history,” and especially the seats of patriarchs, 
bishops, convents, schools, places where councils were heid, and 
the like, he proceeds to specify more particularly the subject- 
matter of the work :— 


The main objects which should be attained by ecclesiastical geography 
and statistics are :—- 

(1.) ‘To give a clear view of the diffusion of Christianity in relation to 
other religions, the Jewish, Pagan, and Mahometan. A survey of the first 
of these is the more necessary, as it must be considered as a preparation for 
Christianity in heathen lands; for it was essential that the doctrine of the 
one true God should be known to the heathens beforehand, in order that 
Christianity might find easier entrance among them. ‘The dispersion of the 
Jews, therefore, throughout almost all countries of the earth then known, 
preceded Christianity in the wise ‘dispensation of God. ‘There the Jews 
were to the heathens what John the Baptist was to the Jews in their own 
country. 

(2.) A survey must be given of the relations of the larger divisions of the 
Christian Church to one another, consequently of the patriarchates and the 
ecclesiastical provinces situated therein; also, generally, of the diocesan 
constitution in these and the Christian districts, which were independent ot 
a great ecclesiastical head; the spread of diflerent Christian sects, for 
example, the Nestorians, Jacobites, &c., must also be brought under view. 

(3-) All important places must be noticed according to their degree of 
hierarchical consideration, in order to ascertain which of them were seats of 
patriarchs, metropolitans, and bishops, and which were institutions jor 
= education, leading monasteries, places where councils were 

eld, &c. 

(4-) ‘The rise and disappearance of the different Christian institutions in 
each country must be stated in chronological order. 

Acts of councils, and especially the signatures which are found therein, 
papal letters, and ecclesiastical annals. must be mentioned as main sources 
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of ecclesiastical geography and statistics. Available sources are also con- 
tained in old chronicles and monographies of particular countries and 
cities. 

There are but few works on the subject extant, and these are almost 
entirely useless, with the exception of Met: itanarum Urbium Historia 
Civilis et Ecclesiastica of Cantelius for the west, and Le Quien’s Oriens 
Christianus. 

The best source for the east is the Bibliotheca Orientalis of Assemanus. 
The history is divided into four periods—the first reaching to Con- 
stantine; the second, to the time of Mahomet; the third, to the 
year 1073 (the accession of Hildebrand) ; the fourth, including 
“the palmiest days of the Roman Church,” to 1216 (the deat 
of Innocent III.); the fifth and last, to the beginning of the 
Reformation. The amount of information compressed into two 
moderate-sized volumes, containing together barely a thousand 
pages, is really enormous, and copious references and annotations 
are supplied throughout. In a dry record of facts there is 
of course little scope for graces of style or for the obtrusion of 
individual opinion. So far as we have observed, the author 
has conscientiously abstained from any attempt to go beyond his 

rovince as an accurate chronicler and statistician, and his 
anguage is clear and simple, and clearly translated by Mr. 
Leitch, who quite deserves the praise Mr. Maurice accords to 
him. We may observe, by the way, that “Roman,” and not 
“Romish,” is the proper rendering of the German Jémischer, 
which is a purely local designation, while our word Romish has 
a eon not to say controversial, sound. When it is 
said (p. 73) “that if such bishop appealed to the Romish bishop 
his cause shoull be renewed,’ we presume “‘ renewed” is a mis- 
print for reheard. 

The rise and growth of the primacy of the Roman See is fairly 
and concisely stated, but we are surprised to find a German Pro- 
fessor at this time of day declining to pronounce any opinion as to 
“whether the grant of Constantine the Great is genuine or not.” 
And we are still more surprised not to find any allusion to the 
Isidorian decretals which had so momentous an influence on the 
development of Papal power in the West, though forming one 
link only in a long chain of forgeries. There is scarcely a trace, 
again, of any reference to the great schism of East and West, 
unless we are to understand the following very perplexing passage 
in the second volume as referring to it :—‘ That the Pope pos- 
sessed the primacy over the whole West, and that he also 
received it over the dioceses of Antioch and Jerusalem from the 
beginning of the twelfth century, and over the diocese of Con- 
stantinople from the beginning of the thirteenth century, is a thing 
so well known that I had some hesitation whether 1 should say 
a single word on the subject.” What can be the meaning of this 
extraordinary statement? How and from whom did the Pope 
“receive ” the primacy over the Patriarchs of Antioch and Jeru- 
salem at the beginning of the twelfth century, and over the 
Patriarch of Constantinople at the beginning of the thirteenth ? 
Dr. Wiltsch had told us, quite correctly, in his former volume that 
the primacy “ was publicly confirmed to him by a synodal decree” 
at the (Eastern) Councils of Constantinople, in 381, and Chalcedon, 
in 451. Ifhe means to say here that it was never acknowledged 
by the Eastern Patriarchs, the statement can only be accepted ‘ 
with considerable reservations. At all events, if they did not re- 
cognise it before the twelfth century, still less did they recog- 
mse it afterwards, when they had broken off all official relations 
with the Western Church. The only sense in which it can be 
said that the Pope received jurisdiction over Antioch and 
Jerusalem at the beginning of the twelfth century is that the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was founded at that period by 
the Crusaders, and that a Latin empire and Latin patriarchate 
were established at Constantinople in 1204, after the city had 
been taken in the fourth crusade. Fora graphic account of the 
circumstances attending their establishment, which were not 
very creditable to those concerned, we may refer our readers to 
the second volume of Mr. Ffoulkes’s Christendom’s Divisions, re- 
viewed last year in our columns. The Empire only lasted half a 
ceatury, but the Patriarch survives to our own day as a titular 
dignitary resident at Rome, where he contributes a picturesque 
variety to the greet ceremonials of the Church. We presume, 
from the dates assigned, that this is what Dr. Wiltsch really means, 
but he has, to say the least, chosen a singularly odd way of ex- 
pressing himself. And he should have added, that the line of 
astern Patriarchs in these “ dioceses” has continued all along, in 
open defiance of the primacy of Rome. 

We have another criticism, of a negative kind, to make. It is 
disappointing, in a work of reference for Church history, to find 
no syllable of information about Councils, either general or pro- 
vincial, beyond a bare record of the dates and places of their 
assemblage. It would have added very little to the bulk of the 
work, and would surely not have been going beyond the province 
of ecclesiastical statistics, to have given us a brief summary of 
the more important acts of at least the General Councils, of which 
there are only twenty previous to the Council of Trent. And 
considering that more than half of them were almost exclusively 
occupied with matters of discipline and jurisdiction, the omission 
seems the more unaccountable in such a manual as the present. 
These blemishes, however, do not affect the general value of the 
book, and do not at all diminish our gratitude to the translator 
for his useful and unpretentious labour in bringing it before the 
notice of English readers. ‘Translation is always a troublesome, 
and is too apt to be a thankless, task. It is, therefore, only due 
to Mr. Leitch to express our sincere agreement with Professor 
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schools, Universities, and private students by his enterprise.” 
Though we could wish that the work was in some respects more 
complete, there is none, so far as we know, in the English 
language that would at all supply its place. 


THE TRAVELS OF A HINDOO.* 


a chronic practices of Indian Viceroys have led us to invent 
the euphemistic term anneationist ; our familiarity with Indian 
camps hasenriched the English tongue with the convenient word (oot ; 
and our system of Indian education has produced Baboo Bholanauth 
Chunder. Not once or twice in these columns have we had occa- 
sion to expose notable cases of plagiarism and literary “ con- 
veying,”’ but, notable as they may fone been, we do not remember 
any precisely similar to this of the engaging Pengalee Baboo. 
When Samuel Johnson, in the wittiest and perhaps ablest of his 
fugitive pieces, was bestowing his memorable castigation on Soame 
Jenyns, he says :— 

I am told that this pamphlet is not the effort of hunger. What can it be, 
then, but the product of vanity ? And yet how can vanity be gratified 
by plagiarism or transcription? When this speculatist finds himself 
prompted to another performance, let him consider whether he is about 
to disburden his mind, or employ his fingers; and, if | might venture to 
offer him a subject, I should wish that he would solve this question—Why 
he that has nothing to write should desire to be a writer ? 


This question, however, is not one from which Bahoo Bholanauth 
Chunder has any occasion to shrink. He not only has the am- 
bition to write, but has within him the stuff of which writers are 
made. When he is content to “disburden his mind” he is an 
entertaining and instructive companion, and we read with pleasure 
his animated and original observations on men and manners and 
places—often indeed described before, but never from the same 
point of view. But when a man so qualified, and with so vast 
a field before him, leaves off drawing from his own mental stores, 
and deliberately takes to employing his fingers, our first feeling 
is simply disappointment, which, however, rapidly turns into 
disgust when we find page after page of these borrowed goods 
passed off upon the reader as the result of his own observation and 
research, 

We can find no space for more than a single specimen of 
Bholanauth Chunder’s mode of proceeding, and we select his 
description of the most famous of the cities of India. He enters 
Delhi at p. 129 of his second volume, and informs us that, “the 
eternal Rome excepted, there is no other place which enjoys such 
a celebrity, and that there are two ways of seeing its sights— 
the topographical, which is to go through them as they fall in 
your way, jumbling antiquities, mediwvalities, and modernesses 
into a salgamundi (sic), or the chronological, which is to go regu- 
larly from the house of Pandoo to that of the last Mogul. The 
latter had our preference.” Now considering that the “sights,” 
as he calls them, are scattered most unchronologically over an 
area of some fifty square miles, that his time was limited to three 
days, and that a Delhi day in November lasts only ten hours, 
ahe appears to deserve iufinite credit for the power of observation 

which enabled him to accumulate the mass ot knowledge which he 
has been so obliging as to communicate to the public in one hundred 
and forty-two closely printed pages of profound antiquarian re- 
search and tasteful artistic criticism. But how stands the case ? 
In the course of these pages the name of one particuiar authority 
is occasionally mentioned, and there are frequent portions of pa- 
ragraphs marked off with the single inverted commas which Mr. 
Carlyle has taught the world to regard as indicating an author's 
quoting from himself, but not the least hint is afforded that 
fully a hundred of the pages are either copied bodily from the 
learned and elaborate Keports of General Cunningham, the late 
Archeological Surveyor to the Government of India, or are slightly 
disguised transcripts from them. ‘The following specimen is taken 
almost at random :— 


GENERAL CUNNINGHAM. 

According to universal tradition 
the Iron Pillar was erected by Anang 
Pal, the founder of the Tomara 
dynasty, who was assured by a 
learned Brahman, that the foot of 
the pillar had been driven so deep 
into the ground that it rested on the 
head of Vasuki, King of the Serpents. 


But the Rajah, doubting the truth 
of the Brahman’s statement, ordered 
the pillar to be dug up, when the foot 
of it was found wet, &e, 

According to Kharg Rai the Tomar 
Prince was provided by the sage 
Vyas with a golden nail, or spike, 
twenty fingers in length, which he 
was told to drive into the ground, 
At a lucky moment, on the 13th day 
of the waning moon of Vaisakh, in 
the Samoat year 792, or A.D. 736, 
when the moon was in the mansion 
of Abhijit, the spike was driven into 
the ground by the Rajah. ‘Then said 
Vyas to the King :— 


Buoranautn 

The most widely prevalent tradi- 
tion attributes the Iron Pillar. . . . 
The Brahmins in the Court of Anang 
Pal, the founder of the Tomara 
dynasty, had represented the pillar 
to be driven so deep into the ground, 
that piercing through the density of 
the earth, it was said to rest on the 
head of the great snake-god Schesnag 
or Vasuki. 

To test the truth of their state- 
ment the sceptie monarch ordered 
the pillar to be dug up, when blood 
bulged up. 

In the words of Kharg Rai the 
Tomar Prince had been furnished by 
the sage Vyas with an iron spike 
twenty-five fingers long. This was 
formally sunk in the ground, at a 
lucky mement, on the 13th day of 
the waning mvon of Boisakh, in the 
Samoat year 792, or A.p. 736. Then 
said Vyas to the Rajah :— 


Maurice’s opinion “that he is conferring a very great benefit upon 


* The Travels of a Hindoo to various Parts of Bengal and Upper India, 
By Bholanauth Chunder, Member of the Asiatic Society of bengal. Withan 
Introduction by J. ‘Talboys Wheeler, Esq., Author of a History of India. 
2 vols. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 
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“Neer will thy kingdom be 


besped, 

The spike hath pierced Vasuki’s 

head.” 

Vyas had no sooner departed than 
the incredulous Raja boldly declared 
his disbelief in the sage’s announce- 
ment, when immediately 

“ He saw the spike thrown on the 

ground, 

Blood dripping from the serpent’s 

wound.” 


The sage was recalled by the 
horrified King, who was directed to 
drive the stake into the ground a 
second time. Again he struck, but 
the stake penetrated only nine- 
teen fingers, and remained doose in 
the ground. Once more then the 
sage addressed the Rajah propheti- 
cally, “ Like the spike (Ail/i) which 
have driven, your dynasty will 

unstable (dilli), and after * nine- 
teen’ generations it will be sup- 
planted by the Chohans, and they by 
the 'Turkans,” 

When the Muhammadan conqueror 
first took possession of Delhi he was 
informed that which the 
verse of Byron has rendered famous: 
While stands the Coliseum Rome 

shall stand, 
= falls the Coliseum Rome shall 


* * * * * 


On hearing which, to show his 
contempt of the prophecy, the proud 
victor allowed the pillar to stand. 


“Neer will thy kingdom be 


esped, 
The spike hath pierced Vasuki’s 
head.” 
But the sage had scarcely gone 
away before the incredulous Tomar 
had the spike taken up. 


“ He saw the spike thrown on the 
ground, 

Blood dripping from the serpent’s 
wound.” 


The horrified monarch now re- 
pented of his folly, and, sending back 
tor the sage, attempted to drive the 
stake a second time, But it did not 
penetrate beyond nineteen fingers, 
and remained loose in the ground. 
Thereupon Vyas once more addressed 
the Rajah in a prophetic tone, “ Like 
the (Ahili) spike which you have 
driven, your dynasty will be un- 
stable (dhilli); and after nineteen 
generations it will be supplanted by 
the Choans, and they by the Turk- 
ans.” 

When thie Mahomedan conqueror 
first took possession of Delhi he was 

* * * * * 
While stands the Iron Pillar Hindoo 

Raj shall stand, 

When falls the Iron Pillar Hindoo 

Kaj shall fall. 

* * * * 

But to show his «contempt of the 
prophecy, the proud victor spared 
the pillar—Pp. 152-3. 


So much for Delhi and General Cunningham, who, however, is 
not the only victim, for in his descriptions of other places Bishop 


Heber and Sir William Sleeman 
after much the same fashion. 
will call the original parts, we 


are made to stand and deliver 
Lverywhere, even in what we 
come upon reilections and forms 


of expression which are as familiar to our ears as ‘‘ God save the 


Queen.” Of these, also, a single 


Lorp Macavutay. 
In perseverance, in self-command, 
in forethought, in all the virtues which 


specimen must suffice :— 


Banoo BuoLanautn CruNDER. 
Tn perseverance, in shrewdness, in 
self-denial, in most of the qualities 


conduce to success in life, the Scots which conduce to success in life, the 
have never been surpassed. Marwaree has seldom been sur- 
History of Englund, Chap. passed.—I. 432. 

But if the boldness of the Bengalee is astounding, what shall we 
say to the simplicity of the English gentleman who is his sponsor 
to the public, and who assures us in the preface that the Baboo has 
“derived no literary assistance whatever from any one, whether 
European or native,” and that his 


travels are not the sketchy production of a European traveller, but a 
genuine bona fide work of a Hindoo wanderer, who has made his wap] 
from Calcutta to the Upper Provinces, and looked upon every scene with 
Hindoo eyes, and indulged in trains of thought and association which only 
find expression in native society, and are wholly forcign to European ideas! 


As we have said before, there can be no doubt that this Baboo 
is quite qualified to write an excellent work from his own re- 
sources, and we had marked many passages which appeared 
worthy of extract, but are deterred from quoting them by the 
natural apprehension that when we fancied we were transcribing 
the words of Bholanauth Chunder, we might in reality be quoting 
Miss Braddon or an Early Father. Of one point, however, there 
can be no doubt, and that is that the Baboo has perfectly suc- 
ceeded in freeing his mind from superstition and prejudice. 
Throughout his volumes we can only recall a single instance in 
which either of these influences becomes apparent. Bishop Heber 
had said :— 

The monkeys are very troublesome, aud admitted to be so by the Hindoos 
themselves, but so much respected that, a few years since, two young officers, 
who shot at one near Bindrabund, were driven into the Jumna, where they 
perished, by a mob of Brahmins and Devotees. 


The Baboo, of course, more suo, annexes this anecdote; but, in 
order to shield the “ Brahmins and Devotees,’ he substitutes the 
following ludicrous version of the story :— 

Two officers had once shot at one of these creatures, and the whole quad- 
rumanous tribe gathered in an army to chase them away, and pursuing them 
with the most boisterous screechings towards the Jumna, across which they 
had thought of making their escape, made them sink in that stream with the 
elephant on which they rode. 

But this is quite a solitary instance of weakness. “ A Brahmin 
now,” he says, ‘is scofied at as an empiric, a mountebank, and a 
wiseacre,” and “to be a Pundit now is to rust in obscurity and 
= in poverty.” The deities of his ancestors and of his neigh- 

ours are uniformly spoken of in much the same way in which the 
venerable denizens of Olympus are treated by Mr. I'rank Talfourd 
and Mr. Burnand; and he quotes with great gusto the description 
which the old English traveller Fitch gives of the idols he saw at 
Benares three hundred years ago, adding that “more than one 
idol under allusion can be identified in our day ”:— 


Many of them are black, and have claws of brass with long nails, and some 
ride upon peacocks and other fowls which be evil-favoured with long hawks’ 
bills, some with one thing and some with another, but none with a good 
grace. They be black and evil-favoured, their mouths monstrous, their ears 


And he is no less delighted with the same traveller’s graphi¢ 
remarks on a devotee whom he encountered at Patna :— 

The people were greatly imposed upon by idle persons assuming the 
appearance of sanctity, One of these sat asleep on horseback in the market- 
place, while the crowd came and reverentially touched his feet. They 
thought him a great man, but—sure he was alazy lubber. I left him there 
sleeping. 

One legend of his fathers is branded as “all bosh,” and another 
is stigmatized—and here he is quite original—as an “ ay-and-my- 
betty story.” According to him the god Krishna passed his time 
“skying with milkmaids,” and “owes his apotheosis more to his 
liaisons than his miracles.” This deity is unrivalled in popularit 
among the common people of India, and the Baboo relates wit 
considerable humour how he found “a middle-aged Bhyragee 
reading to two women— widows from Bengal—the story of 
Krishna’s amours from the Bhagbut.” He describes himself and 
the two friends with whom he travels as “young Bengals,” 
and tells with great admiration how they appalled their chrono- 
logical coachman at Delhi by the freedom of their proceed- 
ings. They ate oranges “off a plate used by the sahib logue— 
bread-and-butter were next served, and when brandy brought 
up the rear it was an outrage of which he could not re- 
main to bear the sight.” Bholanauth leaves us in no doubt as 
to what he does not believe, but what he does believe is not 
equally clear. He probably fancies himself a Deist, for he says, 
“The Moslem laughed at the Hindoo, the Christian now laughs 
at the Moslem, and the day shall come when the Deist shall 
laugh at us all.” At present the only two objects which appear 
to command his veneration are the Railway and the Penal Code, 
In general he writes capital idiomatic English, but he occasionally 
misuses words in a very quaint fashion. He speaks of a party of 
jadies passing “in a tally-ho and four,” of “a poultry” as if it 
were a poultry yard, of a “nonce” as a measure of space, of a 
pretty girl being “ pox-marked,” and of each of the mandibles of 
a bird’s bill as abeak. “ The wary Krishna stuck like an obsti- 
nate fish-bone at the throat of the bird, and kicking up a rumpus 
in his stomach, at last tore him asunder in two by his beaks.” It 
seems odd to English ideas to say of a poet that * his honey- 
tongued muse got him the surname of the Parrot,” and, speaking 
of a garden, that “the mariyo/d was in season, and displayed an 
exuberance of floral beauty along the walks.” He sometimes also 
represents himself as seeing what all other travellers have missed 
—e.g. the marble gates of Somnauth; and he speaks of “ the re- 
markable bath of Shah Jehan, hollowed out of one single block of 
white marble, and measuring forty feeé in diameter.” 


THE DIARY OF PRINCE SALM-SALM.* 


i ees volumes possess unusual interest as an authentic record 
of the closing scenes of one of the most singular tragedies to 
be found in the pages of history. It is impossible uot to feel a 
deep regret for a man who was anything but a vulgar adventurer, 
and who undertook a very dangerous and diflicult task with nothing 
to rely upon except his own courage, and his faith in the ultimate 
triumph of the principles of modern civilization. After the event 
it is easy to call his enterprise Quixotic, and to ask why an Austrian 
Archduke should peril his reputation and his life in an attempt to 
establish a civilized Government in a semi-barbarous country. But 
all the evidence goes to show that, quite apart from the Imperial 
throne and such glories as might belong to it, Maximilian did, 
so far as he could, endeavour to give political life and civiliza- 
tion to a country and a race that did not appear, at least to 
him, to be hopelessly impracticable. 11 was in his eyes an experi- 
ment that might be fairly tried, and under more favourable con- 
ditions it possibly might have succeeded. Lut its failure, due to a 
variety of causes that were not by any means obvious from the 
first, does not diminish the credit of the Prince who steadfastly 
believed that there lay before him a great work to be done in the 
organization of a Mexican State, and who devoted his energies and 
his life to the duty which he had placed before himself. No doubt 
from the very first it was an arduous task, and dilliculties seemed 
to increase every day, yet the Emperor persevered to the last with 
unfailing courage, and perhaps only perished from his unwilling- 
ness to desert his adherents even when further resistance was 
absolutely hopeless. The historian of his last days, Prince Salm- 
Salm, seems to have possessed deservedly the confidence of his 
Imperial master; and though he is nét yet able to produce the 
documents which could go far, it is said, to justify Maximilian in 
his assumption of the Empire, he is at least able to describe the 
high qualities displayed by him in misfortune, as well as the affec- 
tion which he knew so well how to win from those about him. 

It was on the 5th of February that the French army, under the 
pressure of the Government of the United States, lett the city of 
Mexico. That the inhabitants were glad of their departure there 
can be little doubt. Perhaps even the friends of Maximilian were 
not displeased to be rid of an army whose bravery in the battle- 
field is only equalled by its arrogance in a friendly country. Marshal 
Bazaine, whether deservedly or not, had the character of being 
overbearing and rapacious, and could not fail to be looked upon as 
the imperious lieutenant of Louis Napoleon, whose policy by this 
time had become odious, and was even deemed treacherous by the 


* My Diary in Mexico in 1867, including the Last Days of the Emperor 
Maximilian; with Leaves from the Diary of the Princess Salm-Salm, §c. 
By Felix Salm-Salm, General, lirst Aide-de-Camp, and Chief of the House- 


gilded and full of jewels, their teeth and eyes of gold, silver, and glass. 


hold of His late Majesty the Emperor Maxinailian of Mexico, London 
i Bentley. 
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Imperialist party in Mexico, as it had been hateful to the Liberals. 
At the same time it cannot be doubted that Mar=hal Bazaine, acting 
on his instructions, did what he could to induce Maximilian to 
abdicate, and, it is even insinuated by Prince Salm, began in- 
triguing with the Juarists and Portirio Diaz in order to render the 
position of the Emperor, if possible, more untenable than it 
actually was. But, apart from any such additional difficulties, 
when the French evacuated Mexico there was little to encourage 
the most sanguine partisans of the Emperor. The Liberals in 
arms outnumbered the Imperialists, and besides had gained more 
than the advantages of a decisive victory in the retirement of the 
French army and the undisguised sympathy of the Government 
of the United States. It followed that the Emperor, if he 
remained, would have to encounter the certainty of a civil war, 
in which the balance of chances was, at the outset, unmis- 
takeably on the side of his antagonists. He elected to stay, 
under the belief, as it would seem, that in the absence of the 
detested French the Mexican people would rally round him, and 
refer his wise and gentle rule to the unscrupulous ferocity and 
avarice of the partisan leaders of the Liberals. There were not 
wanting advisers who assured him that such could not fail to be the 
result of his generous resolve. Swayed by these counsels he deter- 
mined to prosecute his euterprisc, perhaps not without a presenti- 
ment of what his own fate might be in the event of military disaster. 
On the 13th of February he left Mexico, on his march to 
Que:staro, with all the Mexican troops he could collect. His ob- 
ject was to unite his forces with those of Miramon, Castillo, and 
Gade, and then to prevent the enemy from marching on Mexico. 
On the road several engagements took place, and on the 1gth the 
Emperor and his small force, after suffering some losses, entered 
Querétaro. The united armies amounted to g,o0oo men with 
39 guns, a force altogether inadequate for the defence of a large 
city in a narrow valley commanded by the hills on either 
side. On the 4th of March intelligence was received of the 
advance of the enemy, with an army of 18,000 men, under 
the command of General Escobedo. ‘Ten days later a combined 
attack was made, and no doubt the garrison gained a signal 
victory, partly due to the superiority of their leaders, but perhaps 
also to the desperate courage of the foreign military adventurers 
in the Imperial ranks. Still the losses of the besieged had been 
very considerable, and the experience of the action was suffi- 
cient to show the arduous character of a protracted defence of 
so untenable a position. There were two courses open—either 
to follow up the victory by attacking the broken troops of 
Escobedo, and, in the event of suecess, marching on San Luis 
Potosi and the west, which at least offered a reasonable chance of 
escape, or to remain in Querétnro, and allow the enemy to re- 
organize his forces, and call additional troops to his assistance. 
The advice of Marquez decided the Emperor in this difficult 
juncture, and it was resolved to fortify the city as far as pos- 
sible, and continue the defence. Yet even at this period, at 
a council of war held on the zoth of March several of the 
generals were of opinion that a retreat might be attempted with 
a reasonable chance of success. It was determined, however, to 
send Marquez and Vidaurri to Mexico—the former as Lieutenant- 
General of the Empire, and the latter as Secretary of War and 
Finance—to bring back with them all the troops and money that 
they could get together. These officers left on the 23rd, escorted 
by about eleven hundred horse. Meanwhile considerable bodies 
of troops had joined the Liberals, and supplies of ammunition 
had been received, whilst the force within the city was by 
this time no more than six thousand five hundred men, in- 
sufficiently provided with food and ammunition, who, notwith- 
standing such discouraging circumstances, again, on the 24th, 
successfully repulsed an attack made in force. Nevertheless, 
the Liberals gradually drew nearer the city, and the bombard- 
ment became more continuous and more ettective. Yet no news 
was received from Marquez, and, in spite of a brilliant sortie 
on the 1st of April, aflairs wore a very gloomy aspect. A council 
was summoned, and again the opinion of Miramon prevailed, to 
wait for the arrival of Marquez, and as soon as possible to attack 
the position of the Garita de Mexico, in order to be able to sup- 
port Marquez if he came over the Cuesta China, Again the 
unavailing bravery of the garrison was put to the severe test of 
assailing an enemy of superior numbers m strong positions, and 
again the vigour which they displayed was so remarkable as to 
show how valuable had been the opportunities repeatedly thrown 
away by vacillation or by obstinate adherence to a mistaken 
view of the situation. But it was becoming evident that the 
defence of the city could not be protracted much longer. So it 
was determined to send Prince Salm to try to communicate with 
Marquez, and, if possible, concert arrangements for the relief of 
Querétaro. ‘the attempt failed; symptoms of disaffection began 
to show themselves in the camp; it seemed to be the beginning 
of the end. Soon information was brought in that Marquez had 
been defeated by Portirio Diaz, between Mexico and Puebla, that 
the latter stronghold had been taken by the Liberals, and that 
three Imperial generals and fifty officers had been shot by them. 
It was also stated that the Liberals had decided to make no more 
attacks on Querétaro, but to wait till their object should be gained 
by the starvation and exhaustion of its now enfeebled defenders 
This unfavourable news at last induced the Emperor to make 
preparations for his departure, which was to be effected by break- 
ing through the enemy’s lines on the morning of the 27th. And 
if the evidence of Prince Salm is to be credited, the attack was 
an eminently successtul one; the Liberal army was completely 


routed, and, but for mistakes or delay in the hour of victory, the 
Imperial forces might have escaped in safety. Escobedo, however, 
made use of the opportunity afforded him, brought reinforce- 
ments, and chased the Imperial troops back into Querétaro. Still 
it was believed that escape was not impossible, and everything 
was prepared for attempting it on May “ Mejia asked for an 
additional delay of twenty-four hours for his preparations, which 
was reluctantly conceded. That night Querétaro was taken, as it 
is alleged by Prince Salm, through the treachery of Colonel Lopez 
in surrendering an important post, which permitted the Liberals to 
surprise the garrison. It rarely, however, happens that such accu- 
sations admit of distinct proof, and the assertion of Colonel Lopez 
that the defenders of the post in question were surprised by a rapid 
and well-planned attack is not more improbable than that a 
Mexican colonel should be a profound scoundrel. Moreover, the 
besiegers were kept well informed of all that was passing within 
the city, and took their chance of anticipating a surprise directed 
against themselves, 

Long and gallant as the defence had been, the Imperial army, 
if it still deserved the name, was worn out with hard work and 
scanty food. It seems indeed marvellous that the influence of 
those chiefs whom Prince Salm so constantly blames should have 
been able to retain so long under their command troops that 
could at any time have made their own terms. Prince Salm 
bestows his censures on Marquez and Miramon alternately, who, 
after all, seem to have been very much on a par with most of the 
Mexican generals, whilst the Emperor was rash in the extreme to 
repose such confidence in the sagacity or devotion of any of them. 
The fatal policy of remaining at Querétaro led to the capture of the 
Emperor, his imprisonment, trial, and execution, which followed 
in rapid succession by the orders of the ruthless Juarez. In the 
diaries of the Prince and Princess will be seen the efforts made 
by these devoted followers to contrive, by entreaty or promises of 
reward, the escape of Maximilian ; but the Mexican President was 
inexorable, and money was not forthcoming to corrupt the gaolers 
of the Emperor. The trial was simply a brutal mockery, and the 
execution was an act of gratuitous barbarity. It may well be that 
the victorious Liberals desired his death. He was associated in 
their minds with the Church party, whom they detested; with 
foreign invasion, under which they had smaried ; and with a form 
of government for which they entertained no affection. But surely, 
even in Mexico, had the chiefs so willed it, there might have been 
found means to induce a victorious army—and, as they said, a 
liberated nation—to forego the gratification of their vengeance, 
and to spare their country the infamy of his execution. 

For the conduct of Juarez we do not see that there can be any 
palliation. ‘the alleged guilt of the Emperor consisted in his 
having been taken in arms against the Republic, for which, by a 
law of 1862, the punishment of death was assigned, and it has 
been asserted that in his case the law was enforced in reta- 
liation for the severity exercised by Marshal Bazaine and the 
French, in virtue of a law of similar harshness. There 
can be no question that the Emperor had to bear the odium 
excited by the acts of the French commander, but when the 
struggle was concluded the occasion for retaliation no longer 
existed. Reprisals may in some cases be used as a legitimate 
weapon, in order to obtain by terror what humanity refuses 
to concede; but when there is no longer an object to be gained 
by them, they are simply acts of unjustifiable cruelty. It must 
have been clear to the Mexican President that, if the Emperor 
were released, he would quit Mexico for ever; and it must have 
been no less evident, after the successful action of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, that no foreign prince, supported by 
European soldiers, would ever again attempt to found a dynasty in 
Mexico. However, though Juarez and his party are solely re- 
sponsible for the death of Maximilian, it must not be forgotten 
that two of the most powerful Governments in the world had in 
great measure contributed to bring about the state of things in 
Mexico which led to the final catastrophe. It was the doin 
mainly of Louis Napoleon that Maximilian went to Mexico at al 
under the belief that he would have the support of a powerf 
party in the country, and of a considerable trench force which 
was to remain till the authority of the new Government should 
be established. The French Emperor, however, had miscalculated 
his power, and under the menaces of the United States was 
compelled to withdraw his troops, and abandon his ally in a position 
trom which the latter could scarcely hope to extricate himself by 
success, and which he felt he could not abandon without dis- 
honour, Again, the American Government, when interfering 
with the affairs of Mexico, ought to have contemplated the effects 
of their policy, and might no doubt have compelled those whom 
they protected to abstain from acts of vengeance. Stripped of 
its cant, the policy of the American Government was purely 
selfish, and not intluenced by any feelings of humanity. it was 
not until it was too late that Mr. Seward was willing to inter- 
cede for the luckless Prince. 

No doubt there are further disclosures to be made that will 
throw more light on this dark chapter of Mexican history. In 
the meantime, this latest contribution of the Prince and Princess 
Salm-Salm, though not possessed of much literary merit, will be 
read with interest. The Prince seems to be a favourable specimen 
of the military adventurer—a class for which we do not entertain 
much sympathy. Of his bravery and loyalty there can be no 
question, and they are virtues which, however unsuccessful, must 
always command respect. 
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BRAZIL.* 


TX these two thick volumes we have the results of a journey made 
by Captain Burton during the latter half of 1867, from Rio de 
Janeiro to the Brazilian highlands, and thence down the great river 
S. Francisco to itsmouth. The journey is of a far less adventurous 
character than those by which Captain Burton became known as an 
explorer, but in his former narratives he has always shown so much 
power of amusing some of his readers and shocking others, that 
we looked forward to the perusal of the present work with con- 
siderable pleasure. At any rate we thought we should be free 
from the insipid prosiness of the cockney tourist; the book would 
be spiced with little insinuations against Christianity, the negro, 
and other objects of Captain Burton’s contempt, not to say that so 
acute and original an ee must have something new to tell 
us. Our curiosity was most artistically heightened by a preface 
added by Mrs. Burton, who, in the absence of her husband, has 
seen the book through the press. After an acknowledgement of 
the general advantage of Captain Burton’s observations, she pro- 
ceeds as follows :—‘ Although I proudly accept of the trust con- 
fided to me, and pledge myself not to avail myself of my discre- 
tionary powers to alter one word of the original text, I protest 
vehemently against his (Captain Burton's) religious and moral 
sentiments, which belie a good and chivalrous life. I point the 
finger of indignation particularly at what misrepresents our Holy 
Roman Catholic Church, and at what upholds that unnatural and 
repulsive law, Polygamy, which the author is careful not to prac- 
tise himself, but from a high moral pedestal he preaches to the 
ignorant as a means of population in young countries.” Mrs. 
Burton proceeds to explain that these differences of opinion— 
tolerably profound, it must be admitted—give rise to no domestic 
jars ; and the simplicity with which her protest is uttered makes 
us anticipate some great offence to call forth such a decided 
protest from an admiring wife. In other words, we concluded 
that Captain Burton had been more than usually irritating to 
British respectability, and had used a rather more pungent sauce 
than heretofore. In this expectation we have been considerably 
disappointed. Every now and then Captain Burton finds an 
opportunity for obtruding on the reader his serene indifference 
to all forms of creed, and his conviction that many modern theo- 
logical opinions are to a reasonable man as ridiculous as those 
of fetish-worshipping negroes. Occasionally he gets a chance 
for sneering at Exeter Hall and philanthropists generally, and 
assuring them that their petted negro will speedily die out under 
the influence of freedom, to the great advantage of the world 
at large. Once, and only once, so far as we have observed, he 
throws in a word for polygamy. For the most part his narrative 
is as solid and statistical as the most humdrum of travellers could 
desire. Indeed, to say the truth, the general reader will be apt to 
find it distinctly dull. Like every one else who adopts the same 
~~ Captain Burton has decided to give us much of the book in 

iary form, not by any means in order to save himself trouble, but 
with the view of giving “the simplest and the most natural picture 
of travels.” Captain Burton floated over 300 leagues down a single 
river, and he enables us to realize the monotony of the process, 
by inflicting on us a mental repetition of it. In spite of many in- 
teresting remarks, the reader’s interest cannot but flag, and we must 
console ourselves with the reflection that, if it is rather a dreary 
book of travels, it is to all appearance a very useful handbook. Cap- 
tain Burton evidently had his notebook handy, and set down every 
step of his joumney with praiseworthy care. it will be a very good 
thing for his successors; but surely the ordinary British public 
can hard! be expected to read 800 or goo pages, of which a great 
part is filled with a succession of sentences like this:—“ We had 
to battle with the winds and the wavelets, which rose as by magic ; 
and off the ‘Angical’ Fazenda, the enemy had the best of the 
affair, and kept us at halt for three hours. This is a large breeding 
estate on the right bank, which is sandy, and produces fine cocoa- 
nuts, Carnahubas, and Quixabeiras, Irom a point a little below 
this, canoes during the fioods make a short cut across country to 
the Ypoeira of Chique-Chique,” and soon, How many people 
are there in London who care whether or not the “ Angical ” 
Fazenda produces Quixabeiras, or who wish to know of a short 
cut to the Ypoeira of Chique-Chique ? And does even the heroic 
reader who plods through pages of such lively information obtain 


thereby a more simple and natural picture of travel than Captain 
Burton could give us in his livelier style in half a dozen para- 
graphs? It is a fact, much to be impressed upon all travellers, 
that there is a diflerence between books, properly so called, and | 
those compendiums of useful information which, on the spot, may | 
be as convenient as Bradshaw's Guide. An attempt to mix the 
two spoils a couple of very excellent things; and if Captain 
Burton had compressed the pith of his travels into a quarter of the 
space, and put together the bare topographical information for 
those who wished to consult it, he would have composed a far 
more agreeable work. As itis, we may perhaps venture on the 
moderate commendation that the book is perhaps as readable as 
its faulty design allows. 

The narrative consists properly of two distinct parts. The first 
volume is devoted to an account of the Mexican highlands, the 
site of the gold mines which have absorbed so much English 
capital to so little result. The second part describes the de- 
scent of the great river 8. Francisco—the Mississippi of South 
America, as it is not very appropriately called—down which 

* Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazil, By Captain Richard F, 
Burton. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 1869. 


Captain Burton floated for many weeks in a ramshackle com- 
promise between a raft and a canoe. The first district is one of 
the many lands of promise which ave held out to the poor of 
Europe. It is doubted, indeed, by sceptics, whether it is possible 
for the Northern populations to thrive in a country so near the 
Equator. Yet, if Contain Burton’s views are sound, it is admirably 
adapted in many ways for the superabundant masses of popula- 
tion who are filling our workhouses, and striking fear into philan- 
thropists. Given sufficient means of communication—the one 
great want of the land—and there is no reason why we should not 
pour into it astream of emigration to turn to account its resources, 
and to enjoy an exceptionally healthy climate. There are virgin 
forests to be cleared, rich lands to be cultivated, and untold wealth 
of gold, diamonds, and iron to be extracted. The English miner 
in the great mine of Morro Velho flourishes under strict dis- 
cipline, and though it seems that even in this healthy district he 
cannot do more than from two-thirds to three-fourths of his 
normal task in Europe, he can earn high wages, and enjoy luxuries 
unknown to him at home. “Nowhere,” says Captain Burton, 
“can an honest hardworking-man get on so well with such a 
minimum of money and ability ” as in the interior of Brazil. It 
is true that at Morro Velho he has the exceptional advantage of 
getting next to nothing to drink in the way of spirits, except a 
certain Cachaga, which is so singularly nasty as to repel even 
the robust appetite for liquids of the English labourer. This, 
indeed, does not seem to be a common advantage of the country, 
As a rule, the lower orders appear to be hard drmkers. Formerly 
“a drunken Englishman” was held to be a pleonasm; now it 
would seem that the natives have taken up the habit, and the 
epithet is equally unnecessary when applied to any part of the 
population. Along the coast sobriety is more common, for the 
simple reason that drunkards are killed off by the climate. Set- 
ting aside this unpleasant peculiarity, Captain Burton has little 
to tell us that is not on the whole creditable to the Brazilian of the 
interior. It is curious to remark that a change has taken place in 
the Portuguese population similar to that which distinguishes the 
modern American trom his English cousin. In Captain Burton’s 
opinion, they have in both cases approximated to the type of the 
original redman, At any rate, they show the predominance of the 
nervous temperament ; they are tall, lean, gaunt figures, peculiari- 
ties which here cannot be explained by hot-air pipes and tobacco 
chewing ; they seldom grow fat after the fashion of John Bull or the 
primitive Portuguese; they have the serious expression frequently 
remarked in the Anglo-American, and, like them, are marked by 
hatchet faces, thin lips, and aquiline features, whilst their women 
show the fragile and delicate beauty of the ladies in the Northern 
cities. Captain Burton attributes these changes to seme influence of 
the climate. We know not if it is due to the same cause, or to some 
occult working of that useful explanation of all political pheno- 
mena, democracy, that the Brazilians still preserve the habit, which 
is dying out of the United States, of wearing black dress clothes 
in the morning. They are more given to the use of the knife— 
producing what they facetiously call “ morde-zinhas,” or “ little 
deaths ’—than is quite pleasant; and in religion, if not fanatical, 
they are superstitious; but they are beginning to put on more 
civilized ways; they are awake to the importance of education; 
they are free from the curse of pauperism; and they have the 
virtue, whose importance may bs pardonably exaggerated by 
strangers, of unlimited hospitality. 

When Captain Burton descended from the Highlands the change 
does not seem to have been for the better. Although he does 
not sum up his opinions, we get a general impression of a lazy 
and useless population, Every now and then he incidentally 
mentions that some one whom he was anxious to see had really 
not the energy to get up and speak to him. People are liable to 
that terrible complaint which on pod overwhelms Europeans 
transported to the tropics—a total loss of energy. They suffer 
from a languor which, if they give way to it, makes all exertion 
impossible. They sink into the lotus-eating stage, and lead a life 
comparable to that of the much-reviled Quashee among his pump- 
kins. The only resource that remains is singing and drinking 
through the night, which, if we may judge from frequent entries, 
appears to have been almost the regular practice of Captain Bur- 
ton’s boatmen. ‘They lounge through the morning, sleep through 
the hot hours, and loaf in the evening. At rare intervals they 
talk languidly about making a canal, or removing some obstruc- 
tions in the river; but, on the whole, they are of opinion that 
these matters are the study of the Central Government. In 
short, we should say that, in spite of the magnificent resources 
of the country, and the rapidity with which improvements 
in communication have been followed by the growth of 
population and wealth, Captain Burton’s account is not very 
favourable to the prospect’ of raising an energetic race so 
near the Equator. The first condition is doubtless the open- 
ing, by some means, of the natural avenues of commerce, 
and to this Captain Burton devotes a great deal of attention. 
The noble 8. Francisco is interrupted by the great rapids of 
Paulo Affonso in its lower portion, which, according to him, are 
even superior in picturesque eflect to Niagara. Above these 
navigation, though possible for small boats, is constantly inter- 
rupted by rapids and other difficulties called “Ca- 
choeiras.” These might in many cases be removed at moderate 
expense ; canals might be formed round some, and part of the 
route might be shortened by laying down cheap railways. En- 
gineers have prepared plans to which the main objection seems to 
be that they cost a great deal more money than there is the slightest 
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chance of raising for years to come; and it is a great object 
of Captain Burton's book, whe gives several calculations on the 
subject, to prove that more economical methods might be applied. 
Meanwhile railways have been constructed with so little fore- 
thought, and at so great an expenditure, as to damp to a considerable 
extent future enterprise iu the same direction. Whenever Govern- 
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Taking the application of their remarks as thus restricted, the 


remarks themselves are almost uniformly sensible, often put in an 
entertaining way, and occasionally such as may be of practical ser- 
vice to an English teacher. With the discipline and social life of 
our schools the Commissioners express themselves well satisfied. 
Fagging and flogging, as might be expected, they cannot away with ; 


ment or individual energy breaks down these obstacles, there is a | but the self-governing organization of a public school, the monito- 


magnificent territory in which to try the experiment of a great 
tropical empire. Mr. Bates holds,as Captain Burton reminds us, that 
«itis under the Equator alone that the perfect race of the future will 
attain to complete fruition of man’s beautiful heritage, the earth.” 
Whilst waiting for the perfect race, Captain Burton seems to see 


rial system, the absence of surveillance, the general freedom allowed 
to the boys, excite their admiration almost as much as their sur- 
| prise. The praise bestowed on the “ family life,” as they call it, 
which the system of masters’ houses provides at schools of the 
Eton and Harrow type, will seem extravagant to those who know 


the chief hope for the present in European immigration, and more |} how little even the active master of a large house can, in practice, 


especially in the intrusion of certain energetic Southerners since 
the war, who, in his opinion, are admirably adapted to deal with 
prolétaires of all descriptions, and especially to put a satisfactory con- 
clusion to the great negro difficulty. 

We must add, in conclusion, that the gallant reader who works 
steadily through these volumes will find a great deal of rather scat- 
tered information about the geology of the country, many interesting 
accounts of the present mines, leading to some frequent hints for 
intending investors of capital, and occasionally some good, though 
rather diffuse, descriptions of scenery. Scattered remarks about the 
curiously mixed population, their ways and thoughts, are also de- 
serving of notice; and though we cannot conscientiously praise the 
book as light reading, unless on the hypothesis of liberal skipping, 
it may be safely recommended to all who mean to follow im the 
writer's steps. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLISIT SCIIOOLS.* 

hee Report of the French Commissioners sent to inquire into 

the middle and upper schools of England is a singular con- 
trast to the Parliamentary blue-book as we know it. It is a 
handsome volume, printed in a very pretty type upon large and fine 
paper. It is readable throughout; the style is easy and graceful ; 
the arrangement of topics skilful; the statistical tables, with 
which English official documents are commonly overloaded, are re- 
duced to the least possible dimensions, and only introduced when 
really needed to prove or illustrate some proposition of importance. 
Nor is the substance of the Report wns of its form. MM. 
Demogeot and Montucci are not only acute observers; they are 
evidently men who have thought for themselves on educational 


see of each of his boys, and how many evils, constantly springing up 
among them, he is almost powerless to check. 
as these evils are, they are no doubt far less serious than those 


Serious, however, 


engendered by the dismal barrack-like life of the l'rench iternats 
(boarding lycées); and the French observer who has seen only 
those may well prefer what he finds here. The fact that the 
Commissioners repeatedly express their pleasure at finding that 
English boys are not constantly in a state of suppressed revolt 
against the authorities of the school, is the most significant censure 
that could be passed upon the system of their own country. 

When they come to speak of the instruction given in English 
schools, their tone undergoes a sensible change. ‘They had, unfor- 
tunately, no means of ascertaining by an examination the results 
actually attained among us, so as to compare the mental condition 
of an average English with that of an average French schoolboy 
of the same age. But by studying the programmes of work done 
and the examination-papers set, by personally questioning the 
teachers, and by being present on one or two occasions when 
lessons were in progress in the class-room, they succeeded in 
reaching conclusions whose substantial accuracy there is no reason 
to doubt, and which agree in the main with those reached by the 
majority of educational reformers among ourselves. Nothing— 
not even the use of the birch—appears to have struck them with 
so much surprise as the despotism of Latin and Greek in all 
the greatest English schools, both old and new. Fully admitting 
both the value of classical studies, and the success with which 
they are pursued by the more industrious boys in our schools, 
they evidently think that we spend too much time on them, that 
we allot an undue share of prizes to excellence in them, and that 
they are allowed to usurp a pre-eminence in dignity for which no 


questions, and they have therefore been able to examine and 
describe with singular fairness a system unlike that to which | 
they were accustomed at home—ncither hastily condemning what | 
seems strangest to a French eye, nor, on the other hand, becoming | 
so much enamoured of certain excellences of English schools 
as to forget that these excellences may be purchased too dear. | 
Their criticisms are usually discriminating, and always temperate ; | 
and if they seem to see our public schools in somewhat too | 
rosy a light, this is perhaps due not so much to misappre- 
hensions on their part, as to a courtesy which gladly praises when 
it jinds anything praiseworthy, and is careful to express dis- 
approbation in guarded though weighty terms. We have heen 
more than once surprised, in going through the treatise, tv notice 
how small is the number of errors into which its authors fall, 
and how few of the salient features of English upper-class schools 
which they fail to catch aud depict. 

With these merits, however, the Report is far enough from 
Leing what it professes to be—an account of “ Secondary Instrue- 
tion” in England. It contains a lively description of what are 
called the great publie schools—Eton, Harrow, Westminster, 
aud the like—with a fair, although much less complete, account 
of such schools of recent foundation as Marlborough and Chel- 


good reason can be shown, and which tends to the dishonour and 
injury of other important subjects. The result of this attitude is 
most notably seen in the neglect of scientific, and especially of 
mathematical, studies—a neglect which the Commissioners de- 
scribe in a strain of suppressed irony which is more effective than 
any denunciation could have been. ‘Taking Eton as furnishing the 
most conspicuous instance of this neglect, though other schools are 
little better, they relate how, up to 1836, there was no teacher of 
mathematics there; how it was not till 1851 that this subject 
was admitted into the regular curriculum: and how even then it 
was proposed not to allow the mathematical masters to wear a 


| gown, like their classical colleagues, A story which they add 


deserves to be quoted :— 

Un professeur distingu¢é a raconté qu'il avait autrefois pour deve 
particulier, 4 Oxford, un jeune homme d'une intelligence fort remarquable, 
ayant suivi avec succts le cours enticr des études d’Eton. Non seulement 
cet étudiant ne savait pas fa table de multiplication, mais il en ignorait 
méme Vexistence. I] en fut informe & propos de l'achat de quelques paires 
de bas, qwil faisait dans un magasin, et dont il ne pouvait trouver le 
| prix que par une longue scrie d’additions. Averti qu'il y avait un moyen 

dabréger ce travail, Paspirant aux honneurs d’Oxford trouva la chose fort 
ingcnieuse, et apprit la table en peu de jours. 


Our devotion to classics has,not, in the opinion of the Commis- 


tenham, and some remarks on the Mechanics’ Institutes of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
great bulk of the middle-class receives its education—the endowed 
grammar-schools throughout the country, the private day and 
boarding “academies ’’—it contains scarcely any mention. Some 
few facts are stated respecting the gmmar-schools of Leeds, 
York, and Durham, taken from a school prospectus, or commu- 
nicated by the masters; but neither these, nor any other schools of 
the same rank (except two in Liverpool), seem to have been 
made the subjects of any serious personal inquiry. It is true, 
of course, that the largest and most flourishing of these institu- 
tions have very much the same arrangements, at least in matters 
of instruction, as the great public schools ; and it is no less true, 
that from a study of the system and methods of the private 
academies, there is, according to the Reports of the Schools’ Inquiry 
Conmissioners, little or nothing of profit to be learnt. In de- 
scribing Eton and Harrow, therefore, MM. Demogeot and Mon- 
tucci are no doubt describing that form of English education 


which is most characteristic of our country, and from which the 
vreatest number of suggestions for the benefit of French schools i 
may be drawn. Any Englishman reading with attention would | apprend de bonne heure a rapportera une seule 
see in a moment that the preises and censures given here to | bien comprise, est la clet de tous ses calculs. 


But of the schools at which the | 


sioners, justified itself by the excellence of the methods whereby 
| classics are taught. We make the reading of Latin and Greek 
| books, they say, a mere exercise in grammar and philology, not 
using them either to cultivate the style of the one or to inform 

his mind. Hence, though he acquires a thorough and sound 
| knowledge of Latin and Greek as languages, he does not catch 
the spirit of the classical authors; his imagination is not touched ; 
he shows little interest, and receives but a feeble intellectual 
stimulus. Something of the same kind may be observed in 
the methods of teaching mathematics, although here the fault, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, is of an even graver 
kind. Geometry and algebra are in England, they declare, 
little but an exercise of memory. The staple of the work 
done consists in learning off and repeating propositions as they 
stand in Euclid—often without understanding their meaning— 
and in plodding through manuals of algebra, like Colenso’s, in 
which “J’on trouve de six 2 huit exemples pour chaque petite 
variation de forme qui se présente dans un calcul de méme nature, 
dans les radicaux, par exemple; variations qu’en France léléve 
regle générale, qui, 
Thus compara- 

| tively little is done to make mathematics a means of cultivating 


English schools generally apply really to a comparatively small ) ) ao t cu 
| the reasoning faculties—of imparting clearness, precision, and 


class among them. 


the Report that this is so; and we greatly doubt whether its | 
authors themselves were fully eware how small was that part 
of the field of English education over which their inquiries 


conducted them. 


Bat a Frenchman could hardly gather from | 


| dexterity ; and thus too it happens that to the great majority of 
| English boys this study is a repulsive one, pursued languidly and 
| unwillingly, and dropped at the earliest possible ent. MM 
4 ppe le @anlest possivnie moment, 
| Demogeot and Montucci incline to ascribe these defects to what 


- | they call the exaggerated practicality of the English :— 
* DeUTEnseignement secondaire en Angleterre et en Ecosse; Rapport a ‘ 


Les études mathématiques des Ceol. anglaises présentent done le méme 


son Exc. M. le Ministre de Usustruction publique. Par MM. J. Demogeot ‘ 
| déiaut que leurs études littéraires, Elles s’adressent plus la mémoire 


et H. Montucci. Paris : Imprimerie Imperiale. 1868. 
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qu’aux facultés Alevées de l’esprit. Les lettres négligent l’histoire, la philo- 
sophie, l’esthétique, c’est & dire, la pensée ; les sciences tiennent trop peu 
compte de la raison et donnent le procédé plutét que lintelligence du principe. 
Il y a done, dans ces établissements, discordance entre le but et les moyens. 
Les maitres répetent sans cesse que la fin de l’éducation, a leurs yeux, c’est 
de former l'homme; leur enseignement ne tend trop souvent qu’a former des 
hellénistes ou des calculateurs. 

There is some force in these remarks; but we doubt whether a 
mere dogged adherence to tradition and routine has not more to 
answer for, as a cause of the unphilosophical character of Hnglish 
education, than the excessive anxiety to be practical which our 
French critics think they discover. Certainly it1s from no over- 
practicality that we lay so little stress upon history, geography, 
and the study of modern languages—a fact which, it need hardly 
be said, the authors of this Report comment upon. ‘The result of 
the neglect of historical teaching, and of the exclusively gram- 
matical character of the literary teaching, is, they think, to be 
seen in the barrenness which the themes and essays of English 
boys betray. While much has been done to train the mind, 
nothing has been done to feed it; hence the want of interest 
which the average schoolboy displays towards anything for which 
he is not directly rewarded or punished, and the want of ideas 
which is seen as soon as he is required to write upon any subject. 

‘These general remarks are followed by a description of the 
system and arrangements of some of the most important among 
the public schools—Kton, Harrow, Rugby, Charterhouse, West- 
minster, and others—in which the characteristics of each are hit off 
in a lively and generally accurate way. But when they pass from 
the great schools of ancient foundation to the other educational 
establishments of England, the Commissioners, being thence- 
forward obliged to trust more to what they have picked up second 
hand than to what they have themselves seen, become much less 
valuable witnesses. Their account of the grammar schools, as 
has been said already, is extremely meagre; they seem to know 
little or nothing respecting those private schools in which the 
bulk of our middle class is educated; and from the praise they 
bestow upon the various examinations for the civil and military 
services which have been instituted during the last few years, it 
may be gathered that they are not aware of the elaborate system 
of cramming which those examinations have called into existence. 
Where the subject of inquiry is so vast, inquirers, and especially 
foreign inquirers, cannot possibly investigate everything for 
themselves, and must often be at the mercy of their informants. 
One such informant seems, after giving them a highly-coloured 
picture of the services rendered, or rather to be rendered, to 
education by the College of Preceptors, to have told them that 
its exaniinations were too severe—a statement which will be, 
to say the least of it, a somewhat startling one to those who 
remember the account given of those examinations by Mr. Fitch 
in his very able Report upon the schools of Yorkshire. Towever, 
this is a smail matter; the wonder is, not that our French friends 
should sometimes have been told odd things, but that they should 
have in general received with so much caution what was told 
them. 

Of the many other topics which the Commissioners discuss so 
judiciously—of the English system of promotion, which they 
praise ; of the games and athletic sports, which they think carriéd 
to an absurd excess ; of the bifurcative system of Marlborough and 
Cheltenham—we have no space left to speak. Two points, how- 
ever, must not pass unmentioned. One is the opinion they express 
respecting the masters in our public schools; the other is their 
general conclusion upon the condition of the English schoolboy at 
eighteen years of age, compared with that of the French /ycéen. 
Repeatedly acknowledging the ability, the energy, and the high 
moral tone both of the head and the assistant masters in the 
great schools of England, they feel sure that the work imposed on 
these masters is far too heavy, and they express their surprise 
that nothing is done to give them a systematic preparation for the 
profession of teaching. In the following passage their view is 
clearly and concisely put :— 

Le professorat des écoles anglaises nous semble en somme inférieur & celui 
de nos lycées, non par le talent et la capacité des hommes, mais par le vice 
de Vorganisation. L’enseignement en Angleterre n’est pas une carriére qui 
ait son apprentissage, son noviciat, son avancement, ses distinctions, son 
éméritat. L’absence d’une école normale supérieure reduit le jeune maitre a 
son expérience d’élive et & ses tatonnements personnels. L’absence 
dune administration centrale, juge éclairé du mérite et des succes de 


Yenseignement, livre le choix fait par les corps gouvernants & l'im- | 


pulsion un peu vague des oui-dire et des relations individuelles. Les 
avantages du ministére ecclésiastique enlévent dés leur jeunesse une partie 
de ses meilleurs sujets. Le travail considérable que les écoles imposent 
a leurs professeurs ne leur laisse aucun loisir pour continuer par des études 
personnelles l’ceuvre de leur propre instruction. Lauréats d’élite de luni- 
versité, leur croissance s’arréte trop souvent au moment oi ils montent dans 
leurs chaires, et leur ambition se borne & sortir promptement de leur profes- 
sorat ou As’y enrichir. (uelques-uns trouvent dans leur énergie morale le 
moyen de suppléer aux ioisirs qui leur maaquent, et composent de remarqua- 
bles ouvrages ; mais il faut reconnaitre que c’est le trés-petit nombre. 


Regarding the general efficiency of our public schools as 
compared with the French /ycées, the Commissioners are too 
cautious to express any definite opinion. As they did not 
examine the scholars in English schools, and were but rarely 
present during the hours of teaching, it was, indeed, im- 
possible for them to form one. Nevertheless, it is tolerably 
clear, from various parts of their Report, that while they 


believe the best Harrow or Rugby boy to be equal to the 
picked scholars of their own schools, they are persuaded that 
the average Llarrow or er! boy—one, for example, who goes 


from the fifth form to be a po 


the army—knows less, and has received less intellectual training ang 
intellectual stimulus, than a French boy of the same age. This jg 
no more than what we knew already; but it is a fact so important 
that it cannot be pressed too often upon the attention of English. 
men. The reproach of our English schools, as compared with 
those of almost every other civilized country, is that while we 
do a great deal for, and make a great deal of, our clever and 
industrious boys, we are content to let the lazy and careless 
ones slip unimproved through both school and University, not 
| only ignorant of many necessary things—bad arithmeticians, bad 
ag unable to write clear and grammatical English—but 
also, in the highest sense of the word, uneducated. Life at 
school and college forms their manners, provides them with 
acquaintances, makes them cricketers or oarsmen, and gives them 
some knowledge of the world. It inspires them with no love 
of knowledge, develops no power of using wisely what know. 
ledge they possess, cultivates no tastes, whether literary or scien- 
tific, which may raise them above mere material enjoyments, 
These evils are not mainly due, as an active party among educa- 
tional reformers maintains, to the exclusion of what are called 
modern subjects—French, natural science, English literature— from 
the ordinary curriculum of schools and universities. Doubtless it 
is desirable that there should be more variety and flexibility in 
the course of studies, and that masters should be roc | to 
take every pains to ascertain a boy's natural bent, and rouse his 
intellectual interest by chemistry or geology, if it cannot be 
roused by Latin. But the mischief, although social causes have a 
good deal to do with it, finds after all its chief source in the dull 
and unintelligent way in which instruction is given, especially to 
young boys, in the absurd methods which custom compels teachers 
to follow, and in the want of perception, on the part of many 
teachers, of the importance of appealing on every occasion to the 
understanding rather than the memory of the learner. These are 
obvious truths, which Englishmen have preached many times 
ah it is well to have them preached to us by Frenchmen 
2.80. 


ARBORICULTURE.* 
(Second Notice.) 

” 7. me how do the trees which I planted thrive? . Is there 
shade under the three caks for a comfortable summer-seat ? 
Do the poplars grow at the wall, and does the wall of the terrace 
stand firm?” So wrote Lord Collingwood from his more familiar 
element, the sea, to his wife ashore, in one of those letters so justly 
praised for the intense home love which they breathe. And the 
fact that the forms and shapes of trees or groups of trees root 
themselves in the memory of all who have any soul whatever for 
the picturesque or the poetic, is as demonstrable as that the trees 
themselves are actually rooted in the soil. Who would envy the 
/ unobservant eye which fails to note for after-remembrance the 
clump or single specimen of Scotch pine which Wordsworth pre- 
ferred to all trees but the oak “ for its beauty in winter, by moon- 
light, and at evening”; or the “goodly masts” of the silver fir; 
or, if he has ever seen it, the mixed avenue of larch and spruce at 
Paradise in Aberdeenshire, full of giants of either kind, tapering 
heayenward, with 89 feet each of measurable timber? What 
impression the Deodaras or Wellingtonias leave upon such as 
view them at home, on the Himalayas or in the Sierra 
Nevada, it is for travellers to tell; but without quitting the 
range of naturalized coniferee, one may see cedars of Lebanon 
even in this country which, with breathing-space amid the up- 
lands of some large park, and at a sufficient height above the 
rise of water, though not too far to allow “the roots to reach 
the aqueduct,” realize the same boldness of outline and perma- 
nence of aspect which rendered them “the glory of Lebanon and 
the boast of Palestine.” Nor do deciduous trees fail to exert a 
like spell. Not to resort to commonplaces about the British oak, 
the very name of ‘ Burnham Beeches” will recall a charm- 
ing study of tree beauty; or we may appeal to the effect 
| upon a rural landscape of three or four spires of the Lombardy 
| poplar, and, where these are not, of a diversifying trio of sister 
‘elms, side by side like graces; or we may linger in fancy be- 
— the lime alley on a summer's day, with the hum of 
the honey-bee amidst the myriad flowers overhead. It has 
been remarked that we are apt to associate places with the 
shrub or tree that is their genius loci, as it were—the jasmine 
on the trellis, the clean-clipt yews, the holly hedge; or, on 
a larger scale, the elms of an avenue, the clump of beech 
or Spanish chestnuts, the spreading plane, and any other tree- 
glory of a place or neighbourhood. And though in such books 
us Mr. Grigor’s, or that of Mr. Brown, the editor of the Forester, 
one does not expect ‘ sentiment,” because it is somewhat alien 
to their calling and clime, if is curious to see how the sub- 
ject tempts each author now and then into a little subdued 
rapture; indeed, the latter in one place has a digression about 
the aspen which lifts his prose almost into poetry, while it 
illustrates the hold of particular trees upon the memory. “ With 
the aspen,” he writes, “there are associated scenes of early lite ; 
and at the present moment, though the evening is so still that the 
sound of the Spey a full mile off is easily heard, the leaves cannot 
remain quiet; and now and again as the air rises into the most 

gentle breeze, and almost brings with it the sound of the ve 
minnow’s flip upon the surface of the water in the far-off pool, 
* Arboriculture ; or,a Practical Treatise on Raising and Managing Forest 
Trees, &c. By John Grigor, The Nurseries, Forres, N.B. inburgh : 


man at Cambridge or an officer in 
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the leaves of the aspen vibrate to the sound, and their rustling 
falls sweeter on the ear than any music” (Forester, p. 199). It is 
true that there is an apology offered for this outburst, and Mr. 
Grigor very rarely ventures upon any so poetical flight; yet ex- 

jence, we suspect, would establish the impossibility of treating 
the subject of arboriculture without some spice or leaven of the 

inter and the poet. We might say also, of the antiquary, for, 
as Mr. Grigor informs us in his always interesting data respecting 
the curiosities of “ arboriculture,” there are trees in the world that 
laugh to scorn the longevity of our oldest cld men. To say 
nothing of those lusty old giants, the Winfarthing Oak and the 
King’s Oak in Windsor Forest, said to have passed for old in the 
Conqueror’s day; or the Cowthorp Oak in the West Riding, 
which measures 78 feet in circumference close to the ground, and 
will hold 84 persons within its hollow; or of the coeval beech in 
Windsor Forest, and Spanish chestnut at Tortworth—there is 
matter for comparison of vegetable with animal life, to the 
disadvantage of the latter, in the account of the cypress at Somna 
in Lombardy, spared by Napoleon in making his road over 
the Simplon, because of its accredited existence in Julius Cesar’s 
day (p. 245). Cypress timber has produced doors, those of the 
earlier St. Peter’s at Rome, which lasted perfectly sound above 
1,100 years. One of the oldest chestnut trees in the world stands 
on Mount A&tna, with a hollow interior in which a whole flock of 
sheep might be folded (p. 289). But the palm of longevity would 
be awarded without controversy to the plane-tree “which would 
overshadow a regiment,” in the meadow of Buyukdere, on the 
Bosphorus, “Tis circumference at the base is 141 feet, and its 
branches extend over a space of 130 fect in diameter, which, if it 
can be considered a single tree, is probably the largest in the 
world, and it possesses additional interest trom the circumstance 
that, as De Candolle conjectures, it must be upwards of two thou- 
sand years old.” 

In Mr. Grigor’s account of our various forest trees, indigenous 
and introduced, there seems to us the just proportion of anecdote 
and biography, so to speak, of particular trees and species of trees, 
to the more practical matter of growth and culture. He is less full 
of gossip than Selby, though more so than Mr. Brown, and least of 
all inclined to merge the question of profit and utility in the more 
showy and attractive oue of ornament and embellishment. While 
not neglecting the charm of trunk, limbs, and foliage for the 
casual eye, he is studious to set before his readers the questions 
how, when, where, and what to plant, in such wise that the 
results may bear scrutiny by eyes accustomed to debtor and 
creditor balances, and to questions of interest, profit, and loss. 
Following his guidance, we should expect to find his constant 
readers devoting their energies and woodland acres to the plan- 
tation of larch and Highland pine among conifers, and of ash and 
poplar among deciduous trees. These aiford the best prospect of 
an early interest on the outlay, and indeed of a revenue in an 
average lifetime. Mr. Brown quotes a forester’s proverb, “ that a 
larch will buy a horse before un oak will buy a saddle ”; and though 
we suspect that this is a piracy from Fuller, who, writing about the 
Salix Alba, or Huntingdon willow, notices the local byword “ that 
the profit by willows will buy the owner a horse before that by 
other trees will pay for his saddle,” there can be no difficulty in 
understanding and justifying the transference of the saying to 
“larch,” as contrasted with “oak.” The goat-willow, indeed, has 
proved, in seaside plantations in Norfolk and Morayshire, so capable 
of becoming a great tree, and its timber is gradually acquiring so 
much more value since its application, because of its slowness to 
ignite, to the construction of railway brakes, as well as of railway 
carriages, that it would be unquestionably prudent to cultivate 
it much more generally in the soil it likes best, “a rich deep soil 
in the vicinity of water.” But the larch is, with proper care and 
culture, adapted for greater varieties of soil, and for more widely 
extended uses as timber. Its thinnings come in for paling, hop- 
poles, and coal-props; and the mature tree serves not only for 
sleepers, mill-axles, and ship-timbers, but also for household 
furniture, of a beautiful clean yellow colour, which takes a fine 
polish, and darkens with age into a rich brownish yellow. 

Not that we suppose Mr. Grigor would deem any timber that is 
grown superior to the Scotch pine in profit or usefulness, provided 
always that it is true Highland-bred. The result of his obser- 
vations leads him to reject Don’s theory of two varieties of this 
tree—one distinguishable by the tapering elongated cone, and the 
other by that which is thicker and not so pointed, the latter 
characterizing the old native firwoods, and the former the modern 
plantations which have so often failed. Mr. Grigor suspects 
that what Don attributes to a bad variety may be due rather to 
degeneracy, arising from the cultivation of the tree in the third 
and fourth generations far from its native soil and climate; 
and he adduces many proofs that in the case of good plants grown 
from seeds, or young plants direct from the native forests, be the 
soil bad or good, the issue will be timber equal to the best Riga 
deal. The true Highland pine is more robust, redder, and harder, 
and outlives many generations of the common cultivated fir. The 
banks of the Spey have supplied timber of this kind from one 
forest—Glenmore—suflicient to build 4.7 ships; and the Rothie- 
murchus forests produced for many years an annual revenue of more 
than 18,000/. It is not indeed so serviceable as oak for building 
ships of war, because a cannon ball would splinter the former, 
while it would drill the latter ; but for unwarlike purposes it equals 
the best foreign pine from the Daltic, and the causes which have 
led to a contrary opinion are the premature falling of pine timber 
at 30 or 40 years old in Britain, and the error of letting the tree 
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lie in its bark undried and uncut for weeks after falling. The 
foreign process is quite different, as a pine is not cut dows in 
Norway or Silesia till it has reached at least 100 years. The pre- 
mature cutting of Scotch pine necessitates a great quantity of 
sapwood, but even this is good if properly prepared and dried ; 
and Mr, Selby suggests that it may be effectually hardened by 
steeping in lime-water, or by the more costly process of “ kyan- 
izing.” The Highlanders adopt a similar process to make the 
wood of the alder serve for cabinets and tables, steeping it in bog- 
pits, which are often impregnated with lime. The hint which 
Ir. Grigor gives as to the dangers of the pine-seed while ger- 
minating, from the ravages of larks, linnets, pigeons, and par- 
tridges, will probably suggest to amateur planters that it may be 
better to buy young plants from a nursery; but he gives a lively 
picture of an even deadlier devastator of the larch seed-crop, 
when following a crop of Italian rye-grass. The larch crop had 
appeared above ground towards the end of May, and was = 
mising well; but late one evening, after a heavy shower, Mr. 
Grigor perceived that in five or six beds on one side of the lot the 
plants had disappeared, and that in a similar space they were 
about half gone. The enemy was the grub-worm. He collected 
all his hands, and ordered them to dibble holes all over half an 
acre between the full crop and the blank land, as well as in every 
blank space between the beds and alleys. The object of this was 
only a temporary trap, but the device more than answered his ex- 
peciations. An army of crows descended upon the ground, and, 
finding the grubs ready trapped, —— to exterminate them, 
and so to obviate the need of further precautions and preventives. 
The risks, indeed, to which the larch is subject, when of older 
erowth, from the “ coccus laricis” (p. 226), from atmospheric 
blight, from rot, blister, and other causes, are sufficiently for- 
imidable; but in spite of them all it is the most profitable of 
trees, with the most moderate amount of care, and provided always 
that the best home-grown seed is selected. ‘lhe hardiest sort 
of larch in our climate is that which bas a red blossom or female 
catkin. That which has a white blossom is the Tyrolese “ Laricio 
Luropeea flore albo,” which, though more vigorous while young, 
is really far more tender, and should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible (p. 212). The anecdote of the attempt of Lockhart of Lee 
to introduce larch plants into Scotland after the restoration of 
Charles II., which failed so long as he kept them potted in a hot- 
house, and was only successful when in desperation he thrust the 
remnant of them into the open air, is an indication of the adapta- 
tion of this valuable tree to a hardy climate, and of its fondness 
for ample breathing space. Of the introduced pines, firs, spruces, 
&e., it is doubtful whether any will come in this country to match 
the Scotch pine or the larch, though Mr. Grigor ventures a 
qualified prophecy in favour of the Califormian “ Lawson's 
Cypress,” introduced so recently as 1854. The Pinus Lamber- 
tiana and the Abies Douglasii promise well, as hardy and bulky 
timber trees, and there are various importuations noticeable for 
grace and ornamental character; but the average value of the 
timber of the best of the introduced conilers is not, as we gather 
trom Mr. Grigor, at best more than that of the common or Low- 
land pine timber. 

We have left ourselves little space for noticing our author's 
accounts of deciduous trees. In the dispute respecting the relative 
excellence of the Quercus Pedunculata and Quercus Sessiliflora, 
he contents himself with affirming the superiority of the former 
as a timber tree, noticing, however, the freer growth of the latter 
while young, even in inferior soils. ‘The author of the Forester is 
so convinced of the inferiority of the Sessiliflora, that he stedfastly 
rejects it in planting. The resemblance between the timber of 
this variety of oak and that of the Spanish chestnut, noticed in 
p- 263, does away, as Mr. Selby has pointed out, with any —_ 
ment for the chestnut’s indigenbus origin on that score; and Mr. 
Grigor holds that it is fatal to any such claims that it suffers 
more from unfavourable seasons than any indigenous tree. His 
account of the sub-evergreen and evergreen sorts of oak, and 
particularly of the process of disbarking the cork tree at intervals 
of ten years, for the “ cork of commerce,” without hurt, nay rather 
with benefit to the growth and life of the tree, is curious and in- 
teresting ; and we are glad to see that he does full justice to the 
poplar and the ash—trees which, in some quarters and am 
country woodmen, it is the fashion to depreciate. Not only 
the former not, in any of its varieties, what Cobbett called it, “a 
great ugly tree,” but it furnishes exceedingly useful timber for 
the purposes of the wheelwright and house carpenter. As to 
Cobbett’s fallibility on such matters, we recommend our readers 
to the account given in p. 398 of his extravagant laudation of 
the Robinia or locust tree—a tree no longer planted, in spite of 
his prophecy—for its timber’s sake. The ash, too, one of our 
thoroughly native trees, has met in Mr. Grigor’s with 
discriminating favour. It comes into leaf too late and goes out 
too early to be ornamental in foliage, but its elegant, easy, 
graceful outline, as it sways to and fro with the storm, instead of 
retting and fluttering like the oak, is a characteristic of it which 
others will have remarked who are not so conversant with tree 
life as our author. No thinnings pay better than ash; it is an 
excellent coppice wood ; and, in spite of gainsayers, there is scarcely 
a tree which it would pay better to plant in suitable and congenial 
soils, with access to moisture. 

Among the casual hints which we have gleaned from Mr. 
Grigor's pages, one is to the effect that constant removal of walnut 
trees not only makes them bear soouer, but also improves the 


quality of the fruit. Another is that the finest veined walnut 
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timber is that nearest the root, and another, @ propos of the beau- 
tiful-leaved umbrageous “ sycamore,” that it is the tree to plant 
on the south side of a dairy. There are many more facts worth 
knowing to be gleaned out of it both by amateurs and profes- 
sionals: and the book carries on its face the evidence of thorough 


Judging from the number of eminent men it has produced, this 
charge would certainly seem to be groundless. In another paper 
the works of the distinguished Russian novelist Tourguenelt are 
reviewed, with the evident object of exhibiting his hostility to the 
democratic movement in his country. The national or anti-Western 


and long experience, as also of no small facility in the art of | current of Russian political thought finds no more quarter in 


attracting the interest of every class of readers. We know no 
book on the subject of planting so exhaustive in proportion to its 
size. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ARNHAGEN VON ENSE’S Diary * continues to drag its 
slow but not tedious length along. The tenth volume 
contains the history of 1853 and part of 1854, years of stagnation 
in the internal affairs of Prussia, and in which her weight in 
the councils of Europe was at its lowest. The contrast of this 
state of things with the present is amusing and, in the main, 
highly satisfactory, both as regards the progress achieved by the 
only great Power, after England, from which the cause of consti- 
tutional liberty has much to expect, and the destruction of that 
preponderance which the Emperor of Russia’s reputation as the 
xreat maintainer of “ order” enabled him to exercise over the 
Continent. Subserviency to Russia was one main cause of the 
low estate of Prussia when Varnhagen wrote, and his memoirs 
seasonably remind us how great and necessary a work was accom- 
plished by the Crimean war, the statesmanship of which we have 
of late heard so flippantly disparaged. There is less of patriotic 
indignation and sarcastic comment than usual in this volume of 
the Diary; partly, no doubt, from the dulness of domestic politics, 
and partly also from the growth of a milder mood in the writer 
himself, whose temper, highly to his credit, was rather softened 
than soured by the advance of age. Many passages, especially 
those in which reference is made to Rahel, can only be adequately 
characterized by a German adjective, weich. Some of the notices 
of men of letters are highly interesting, especially one of an inter- 
view with Tieck shortly before his death. Tieck on this occasion 
said that in composition everything depended upon the first lines, 
which irrevocably determined the course, the tone, and the general 
character of the whole. In another place we find Varnhagen 
complaining of the extreme difficulty of attaining classic elegance 
in German. In any other language he would, he says, have been 
a far more voluminous author. Grote’s History of Greece is en- 
thusiastically praised as a work full of warmth and freshness, 
without a superfluous or careless word, a single dry passage, or any 
empty ostentation of learning. A saying respecting the brothers 
Humboldt is quoted, to the effect that they wanted no requisite of 
reatness, and nevertheless were not great. There is much truth 
in this, so far at least as Alexander von Humboldt is concerned. 

Droysen, the latest historian of Gustavus Adolphus, re- 

marks in his preface that the biographies of this great king are 
already very numerous, and that his undertaking could hardly be 
justified if he did not propose to consider his subject in a new 
point of view. Hitherto, he thinks, Gustavus has been too much 
regarded in the light of a religious hero—a character which 
it is now pretty broadly implied he did not altogether deserve. 
Without disputing the immense services he rendered to Protes- 
tantism, Droysen rather sces in him the consummate statesman, 
whose actions were mainly determined by political considerations. 
Whatever truth there may be in this view of the career of 
Gustavus, at any rate it imparts novelty to an almost exhausted 
subject. Ife no longer appears as the epic hero who engrosses 
the action, but only as one of the personages of an exceedingiy 
complicated drama; or, as Droysen expresses it, he is regarded 
with reference to his place in universal history. The springs of 
English, French, Dutch, and Spanish policy are all minutely in- 
vestigated, and Gustavus occasionally retires for a while into the 
background. Neither does this volume refer to his principal ex- 
ago as it only comprises the incidents that prepared the way for 

is expedition to Germany. It is, however, extremely interesting, 
and displays all Droysen’s well-known lucidity and method. The 
author has consulted many valuable and hitherto unused docu- 
ments in the Saxon and Bavarian archives, The policy of James I. 
of England receives especial consideration. 

“Studies of Baltic and Russian Culture,” by Julius Eckardtt, 
is an attractive volume, containing a series of entertaining essays 
on various matters of interest relating to the Baltic provinces of 
Russia. Much prospective importance attaches to these regions as 
an inevitable bone of contention between Russia and Germany. 
The attempts of the ruling State to extirpate the German element 
are at present judiciously ignored by Prussia, but when the day 
arrives when the Muscovite alliance is no longer indispensable, 
they may possibly form the occasion of a war of races on a 
colossal scale. Herr Eckardt’s work abounds with testimonies of 
the silent but deadly antagonism between the two nations. In one 
of the most interesting of his essays he undertakes, with no inconsi- 
derable success, the defence of the German “ colony” against those 
Germans who tax it with rusticity and intellectual inferiority. 


* Tagebiicher. Von K. A. Varnhagen von Ense. Bd. 10. Hamburg: 
Hoffmann & Campe. London: Williams & Norgate. 


+ Gustav Adolf. Von G. Droysen. Leipzig: Veit & Co, London: 
Nutt. 


$ Baltische und russische Culturstudien aus zwei Jahrhunderten. Von 


another paper on the socialistic system of the Russian peasant 
communities. The article concludes with the memorable 4 
tion of Cavour to a Russian, “The equal right of your peasants to 
the soil is more dangerous to us Westerns than all your armies.” 
The Church and sects of Russia are the subjects of an elaborate 
essay. According to the writer, revolutionary principles have 
made great progress among the regular clergy ; while the political 
exiles have omitted no opportunity of working upon the persecuted 
dissidents, and transforming religious discontent into political dis- 
loyalty. Kssays of less extensive scope, but more interesting to 
the general reader, relate to various episodes of the history and 
biography of the Baltic provinces. 

The “ Twelve Articles of 1525” summed up the demands of 
the peasants who rose in revolt throughout South Germany in 
that year. Their history and origin are investigated by Dr. Alfred 
Stern *, who arrives at the conclusion that they were drawn up 
by a leader of the insurgents named Hubmaier, in the southern 
region of the Black Forest. 

A history of the wars of Sout hern Germany for one hundred and 
fifty passers | is a melancholy record of human folly. With the ex- 
ception of the Hussite contest, which was a war of principle on 
both sides, and illustrious for the heroism of the weaker party, 
there is not one of them in which posterity now feels the slightest 
interest, or which can be said to have been undertaken for any 
adequate reason. Captain Wiirdinger’s professional interest in 
them is intelligible, but few civilians will see anything in them 
but a dreary aud deplorable chaos of useless carnage. 

Herr Baxman n’s concise biography of Schleiexmacher { is ar 
excellent little book, admirably adapted for the extensive popular 
circulation for which it is designed. The Life of Stier §, by his 
sons, is completed in a somewhat more free and genial fashion than 
that in which it was commenced. Stier, the merely professional 
divine, presents an instructive contrast to Schleiermacher, a divine 
too, but also a patriot, a philosopher, and a man of letters. 

Dr. Weiss’s Manual of New Testament Theology || is a learned 
and comprehensive work, drawn up secundum artem, in a number 
of paragraphs, in which the conclusions of the author are expressed, 
sprinkled like islands throughout an ocean of proofs and illustra- 
tions in small type. Dr. Weiss writes in the dry methodical spirit 
of a man of business, and does not seem to belong to any particular 
school of theology. 

The epistles bearing the name of the philosopher Heraclitus 4] are 
no doubt a forgery, but, having been composed while his works were 
still extant, have probably been the means of transmitting to us 
something of the spirit of his teaching. They are therefore not 
undeserving of the labour bestowed upon them by Herr Jacob 
oh who has edited them with notes and an elegant trans- 
ation. 

Professor Arnold’s treatise on Roman Law ** is equally service- 
able either as an introduction to the subject for professional, 
or a stwmmary of it for non-professional, readers. 1t is mainly 
divided into two great sections—one treating of the law of pro- 
perty in its relation to individual rights; the other, of the con- 
stitution of the family, and testamentary law. A preliminary 
study, which will perhaps be read with more general interest, 
traces the decline of the Roman empire to its social and economic 
causes, and endeavours to account for the curious fact of juris- 
prudence having formed an exception to the general decay. It 
is possible that Professor Arnold may place this decadence too 
early, So late as the time of Septimius Severus, an emperor could 
accumulate vast treasures by economical administration, without 
incurring the reproach of oppressiveness. ‘Those complaints of 
systematic financial oppression which indicate that the resources 
of the State are seriously strained do not become audible until the 
age of Constantine. 

It is a subject for regret that our information respecting the 
reigns of the best Roman Emperors should be so scanty. J. 

Dierauer seems to have collected all that can be known about 

Trajan, and has not only bestowed a world of pains on the inves- 

tigation of chronological and other difficulties, but has produced a 

very agreeable narrative. The work tf of which it is a portion is 


* Ueber die zwilf Artikel der Bauern, und cinige andere Aktenstiicke aus 
der Bewegung von 1525. Von Alfred Stern. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ Kriegsgeschichte von Bayern, Franken, Pfalz und Schwaben von 1347 
bis 1506. Von J. Wiirdinger, Bd.:. Miinchen: Cotta. London: Asher 
Co. 

t Lriedrich Schleiermacher, Sein Leben und sein Wirken. Von R. Bax- 
mann. Elberfeld: Friderichs. London: Nutt. 

§ Dr. E.R. Stier. Von G, & ¥. Stier. Wittenberg: Killing, London: 
Nutt. 

|| Lehrbuch der biblischen Theologie des Neuen Testaments. Von Dr. B. 
Weiss. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Die Heraklitischen Briefe. Von Jacob Bernays. Uerlin: Hertz. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

** Cultur und Recht der Rimer. Von Wilhelm Arnold. Berlin: Diimmler. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


Julius Eckardt. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & 
Norgate. | 


Untersuchungen zur Riimischen Kaisergeschichte, Uerausgegeben von 
Dr. Max Biidinger, 2 Bie. Leipzig: Triibner, London: Williams & 
Norgate. 
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a collection of prize essays and other publications connected with 
the University of Zurich, relating to the history of the Roman 
Empire. We trust that it may be continued, for it is a most con- 
yenlent receptacle for dissertations that might otherwise be lost. 
The still more obscure reign of Antoninus Pius is examined in 
another essay. The most elaborate of any relates to Diocletian, 
to whose career unusual attention has been directed of late. An 
essay on Commodus is the medium for a comparison between the 
yespective merits of Dio Cassius and Herodian, much to the 
advantage of the former, whose excellence will appear still more 
conspicuous when we consider that we only possess the most 
important portion of his history, comprising the occurrences of 
which he was himself a witness, in the abridgment of a Byzan- 
tine Greek, 

A Life of Bentley * cannot be expected to present much novelty, 
but should be welcome to Englishmen for the enthusiastic admira- 
tion bestowed by the author upon the genius of our great classical 
philologist. Herr Maehly is less favourable to Bentley’s cha- 
zacter as a man, but his discussion of Bentley’s critical achieve- 
ments is conducted con amore, and animated by the sympathy 
which can only be derived from a community of taste and feeling. 
ilis information respecting the details of Bentley’s literary con- 
troversies is very exact, though he has hardly bestowed sufficient 
attention on the character and position of his opponents. An 
appendix contains Bentiey’s notes on the first two books of the 
iiiad, from his MS. in the Library of Trinity College. The notes 
on the other books are still unpublished, though Bentley was 
Master of the Coliege, and his MSS. have reposed in the library 
ior a hundred and twenty-six years. They manage these things 
diferently in Germany. 

Dr. Fritsch ¢ deserves an honorable place among the German 
travellers who have recently done so much to extend our know- 
ledge of the earth. Ifthe scope of his researches has been less 
extensive than in the case of Barth and Bastian, and if the subject 
of his investigations lacks novelty in comparison with theirs, he 
has the merit of equal diligence, and the recommendation of a 
much less ponderous method of treatment, and a more attractive 
style. The present work, indeed, but imperfectly represents the 
extent of his inquiries, as he has had the discretion to withhold 
the mass of scientific detail which could only confuse the general 
xeader, His ethnographical observations will form the subject of 
a separate work, and the details of medicine and zoology have al- 
ready made their appearance in various scientific journals. The 
volume as we have it is a circumstantial but agreeable narrative 
of various expeditions, in the course of which the author traversed 
the greater part of the Cape Colony, the Dutch Free States, and 
Natal. The last named colony is his favourite, and he seems to 
presage a brilliant future for it. It is one of those few fortunate 
regions which are equally favourable to Kuropean constitutions and 
to tropical products. Want of labour is the great obstacle to its 
prosperity at present, and the consequent introduction of Indian 
coolies promises to lead to x singular mixture of races. The Cape 
Colony finds less favour with the traveller, who seems to think it 
within the bounds of possibility that the country may be gradually 
becoming a desert. At all events, the great uncertainty and un- 
equal distribution of rain are most serious obstacles to agriculture, 
and the probable destiny of the country is to be an enormous sheep- 
walk. Dr. Fritsch speaks very iavourably of the English settlers, 
and declares that the colony would have merely vegetated without 
them. The retreat of the Dutch Boers into the independent re- 
publics which they have established in the interior he regards as 
occasioned by no oppression, but simply by their inability to exist 
alongside of the more enterprising race. ‘The abolition of slavery 
by the English, and their humane regulations for the protection of 
the natives, were highly oflensive to the Boers. The work is 
beautifully and profusely illustrated with coloured plates after 
sketches and woodcuts taken from photographs, both of which 
give a lively idea of the very characteristic scenery of South 
Africa. 

There are Alps in Austria as well as in Switzerland, and an 
Alpine club, which duly publishes its annals.t This publication 
has already reached its fourth volume. It is a handsome and 
substantial volume, full of information. The most interesting 
paper is one on the Austrian mountain lakes, which are very 
numerous, and apparently for the most part very picturesque. 
A table, digested with true German thoroughness, gives their re- 
spective length, breadth, circumference, depth, elevation, geology, 
the colour of their waters, and a number of interesting remarks. 
Anglers, as well as tourists, may derive much information from 
this valuable essay, which also contains many interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the inhabitants of the wild and simple regions 
to which it refers. 

Dr. Bleek § investigates the origin of language by the help of 
the Darwinian theory. Like most writers of his school, he seems 
insufficiently alive to the distinction between plausible hypo- 
theses and ascertained facts. 


* Richard Bentley. Eine Biographie. Von J.Maehly. Mit einem Anhang: 
Bentley’scher Anecdota zu Homer. Leipzig: Teubner. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

¢ Drei Jahre in Siid-Afrika, Reiseskizzen nach Notizen des Tagebuchs 
zusammengestelit. Mit zahlreichen Illustrationen, Von Gustav Fritsch. 
Breslau: Universitiits-Buchhandlung. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Jahrbuch des Osterreichischen Alpen-Vereins, Bd.4. Wien: Gerold’s 
Sohn. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache. Von W.11. J. Bleek. Heraus- 
gegeben mit einem Vorwort von Dr. Ernst Haeckel. Weimar: Bochlau. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 


“ Grammatical Studies ”* and “ Mineralogical Studies” + are 
intended to form a series of essays in these sciences, published 
occasionally as opportunity may serve. The former commences with 
a disquisition on an abstruse point of Latin philology; the latter 
pene catalogue of minerals arranged according to their specific 
weights. 

A treatise on Political Economy, by Professor von Mangoldt tf, 
is posthumous, and only comprises half the author’s task as he 
had proposed it to himself. It treats of the acquisition, con- 
servation, and distribution of wealth, and has been prepared for 
publication by an anonymous friend. It is learned, exhaustive, and 
dry. The author does not seem to have belonged to any school of 
political economy in particular, or to have concerned himself much 
with the more exciting aspects of politico-economical problems. 

The German Shakspeare Society §, to which we are indebted 
for so many valuable illustrations of the poet, has lost its able 
president, Friedrich Bodenstedt, whose place, however, is well 
filled by his successor, Karl Elze, and the third annual volume 
exhibits no perceptible falling off. One of the contributions to 
it, indeed—the essay on Richard II., by W. Oechelhiiuser— 
is perhaps the most remarkable ever published by the Society. 
The character of Richard is analysed with rare discrimination, 
and many points raised by commentators are satisfactorily met 
and disposed of. It is a crying sin of critics to attribute to 
Shakspeare all kinds of political and philosophical tendencies, 
from which he was entirely exempt. Jortunately for himself, 
he wrote for a simple public, for which the mere representa- 
tion of action as it had been, or might have been, was sufli- 
cient. Except for the sake of paying an occasional compli- 
ment to the sovereign, he had no temptation to introduce 
allusions to political matters. Political faction hardly existed 
in his day, and, as the Puritans kept aloof from the theatre, he 
was as little compelled as inclined to trouble himself with reli- 
gious controversies. One thing, indeed, was expected from him, 
the glorification of his native country, and there his own feelin 
fully corresponded to those of his audience. Beyond this, scarcely 
any trace of political sentiment can be found in his plays, except a 
good-humoured contempt for the inconstancy of the populace, and 
this was not derived from speculation, but from observation. He 
drew men as he found them. Dr. Ulrici writes on a subject usually 
avoided by Shakspearian critics—the defects of the poet. He does 
not seem to have discovered anything very new, or very terrible, 
but his paper is of service as showing that the Society is not run 
away with by a blind admiration. Other valuable essays are those 
on Troilus and Cressida, and Antony and Cleopatra, and the very 
interesting account of the representation of Shakspeare’s plays at 
Meiningen under the management of Bodenstedt. 

Another essay on Richard IIL, by Kuno Fischer ||, is distin- 
guished by precision, thoroughness, and an absence of all fanciful- 
ness, but hardly equally so by novelty. Dr. Tschischwitz’s 4 
essays in Shakspearian criticism, most of which we have already 
noticed, have been collected into an elegant series of little volumes. 
The Doctor is sometimes a trifle too ingenious, but his remarks 
are always well worth attention, except when he tries his hand at 
emending Shakspeare’s text. The knack of felicitous emendation 
- a gift which may be developed by study, but cannot be created 

i 
It would be curious to investigate the effect of the introduction 
of reading for railways on the style of German popular literature. 
Moritz Hartmann**, at all events, seems to have recognised and 
accommodated himself to the requisite of this new order of com- 
position. The structure of his sentences is concise, the sequence 
of incident rapid, and he avoids obscurity, The consequence is 
that his tes | free from the besetting sins of German fiction, 
and although in no way a high-class work, is a success in its 
line. Herr Simons’ Roman stories are¢t like so many chapters 
from the Last Days of Pompeii, greatly impaired in vigour and 
splendour of colouring, and even more palpably an artificial 
product of modern feeling. ‘Papers of a Jewish Family ” {jf is a 
story which shows from the first the strongest inclination to trans- 
form itself into a treatise on theology from a Jewish point of 
view, and ends by becoming one in good earnest. 


* Grammatische Studien. Eine Sammlung sprachwissenschaftlicher Mono- 
yraphien in zwangloser Folge. Th.1. Breslau: Hirt. London: Nutt. 

+ Mineralogische Studien, Eine Samnlung sprachwissenschaftlicher 
Monogruphien in zwangloser Folge. Th.1. Breslau: Hirt. London : Nutt. 

t Volkswirthschaftslehre. Von von Mangoldt. Stuttgart: Maier. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shahkespeare-Gesellschaft. Herausgegeben von 
Karl Elze. Jahrg. 3. Berlin: Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. 

|| Shakespeare’s Characterentwickelung Richard III. Von Kuno Fischer. 
Heidelberg: Bassermann. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Shakspere-Forschungen. Vou Benno Tschischwitz. Theile 1-3. Halle: 
Barthel. ndon : Nutt. 

** Die Diamanten der Baronin. Von Moritz Uartmann, 
London: Nutt. 

+ Aus altrimischer Zeit. Culturbilder. 
Duncker. London: Williams & Norgate. 

tt Jiidische Familienpapicre. Herausgegeben von G. Mcinhardt. Ham- 
burg: Meissner. London: Nutt. 


Berlin: Lesser. 


Von T. Simons. Berlin: 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return re;ected communica- 


tions; and to this rule we can make no exceplivn. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—On 


Monday Evening next, January 18, the Programme will include Mendelssohn's String 
Quartet in E minor, Beethoven's Sonata for Piano and Violin, in G, Op. 3 30, Selubert’s 
Sonata in A major, No. 10, for Piano alone, a Concerto for Violin by_ Bar ir xecutants: 
MM. Chas. Halié, Joachim, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, and Piatti. Vocalist, Miss Emily 
Spiller. Conduetor, Mr. Benedict. Sofa Stalls, §s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, is. Tickets and 
Programmes ut Chappell & Co.’s, 50 New Bond Street. 


ATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
Direetor, Mr. 8. ARTHUR CHA PPELL.—The PERFORMANCES will 
take place on SA TURDAY AFTERNOONS, January 23, 30; February 6,13, 20,27; March’6; 
commencing each Day at Three o'clock. Subscription to Sofa Stalls, for the Seven Concerts, 
£1 10s. Atthe First Concert,January 23, Madame Arabella Goddard, MM. Joachim, L. Ries, 


Henry Blagrove, Zerbini, and Piatii will appear. The Programme will include Mozart's 
Stringed Quintet in G minor; sohn’ 8 b minor Trio, and Beethoven's Pastoral Sonata. 
Vocalist, Madame Sainton- Dolby. , Mr. i Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; 


Adinission, 1s.— Programmes and at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James's. Hall, under 


the Direction of Mr. JOHN BOOSEY, every Wednesday Evening, at Fight o'clock. 
The most distinguished pasiich Artists will appear at ooah Concert, including Miss Louisa 
Pyne (Mrs. Frank Bodda), Madame Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, 
Modems "Bainton-Doiby, Arabella Goddard, Mr. Nelson Varley, &c. ‘he Pro- 
grammes will include choice Glees and Madricals + the best Old Songs and Rellads, Instru- 
mental Solos and Duets; and a Selection of entirely New Songs and pallet, composed 
expressly for these Concerts by ‘Arthur Sullivan, Claribel, Virginia Gabriel, J. L. Molloy, 
Admission, 23., 38., 6s.—Tickets of Boosey & Co., Holies Street; 
and at the Mall. 


rPuE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 

The WINTER EXIUIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is 

NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till kive. Admission, !s.—Gas on dark days. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


Al 
1EOLOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, London. — Professor 
TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a COURSE of LECTURES con GEOLOGY, on 
Friday, January 22,at 9 am. They will be on each z Wednesday and 
Friday atthe same hour. A shorter Course will be given on Thursday Eve Ak from 8 to 9. 
first Lecture January 21. ‘Text book, Lyell’s * Elements of Geology.” Prof, Tennant ac- 
companies his Students to the Public Museums, and to places of Geological interest in the 
on atry. A pives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in Mineralogy and Geology, at his Residence, 
49 Stran 


V ICTORIA INSTITUTE, or PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
of Sasat BRITAIN, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street. 
Ordinary Meetings, 
Monday, January 18, Pa r by Rev. c. A. ROW, M.A., on “ The Relation of Reason to 
Philosophy, Theology, and Revelation.” 


Monday, February 1.—Paper by the Rev. Dr. IRONS, “ An Analysis of the Law of Iuman 
Responsibility.” 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of History, and of the 
English Lancuace and Li will her COURSES of LESSONS in 
these Subjects on Monday, January 18.—!5 King Henry's Road, Upper Avenue Road, N.W. 


COLLEGE, Comely Bank, near Edinburgh. 


Trustees. 
The Right Ilonourable JOUN INGLIS of Glencorse, Lord Justice-General. 
The Honourable BOUVERIE FRANCIS PRIMROSE. 
DAVID ANDERSON of Moredan. 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL SWINTON of Kimmerghame. 
ROBERT DUNDAS of Arniston. 


ITead- Master. 
ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A. 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, ag mn ons now one of the Assistant-Masters of 
tugby School. 

The College is to he opened in September, 1870. It is designed to provide Boys with a liberal 
Education, qualifying them for the Scotch and English po en Professional Life, xc. 

Tn 1870 Forty Boys will be admitted on the F dati ‘o be maintained and ed lat the 
Expense of the Endowment, Twenty between the Age of Ten and ‘Twelve Years, and ‘'wenty 
between the Ace of Twelve and Fourteen Years. The Number of F oundationers will be after- 

wards increased to Fifty. 

‘The Endowment is intended for the Education, Maintenance, and Outfit of Young Persons, 
whose Parents have either died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose, or through 
innocent misfortune during their lives are unable to give their Children a liberal Education 
suitable to their position in life. 

The Election to the Foundation rests entirely with the Trustees, who will select from the 
Applicants those whose cluims appear strongest, and who are most likely to derive advantage 
from the Institution. 

The College will also be open to receive any number of Boys not on the Foundation. For 
their accommodation two Boarding-Houses, each capable of receiving Thirty Boys, will be 
opened at the same time as the College, under the direction of two of the re oer Masters. 

Non- Foundationers will also be permitted, under special a 0 be h made, 
to reside with their Parents or Guardians; attending th the College the day, and 
in hall with the other Boys. 

ion of the College, an ivine Service on Sun dave & at 6 of worship as shall be 
upon by the Parents of the Boy and the Head-Master. a ’ — 
Fees for etenienene as follows : 
Tuition (ineluding Classics, Mathematics, Modern’ angu: 
Natural Science, Music, Drawing, and Gymnastics) ....... 95 per are 

All Boys before admission will be — 4 pass an Examination. 

Applications for Rules of Admissi ‘o the iculars of the Examination, 
to be made to Pitman, W Geek to the Castle Street, Edinb 


SCHOLARSHIPS, — —RADLEY COLLEGE, Abingdon.—An 


ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS will t take place on 


March 20. Valu ears. Candidates must be under Fourteen on January 1. 
A CHORAL Sc reble will also be competed for. Value £50 a year, 
eso long asthe Voice lusts. 


WILLIAM WOOD, D.D., Warden. 


RENT COLLEGE.—A PUBLIC SCHOOL on the Principles 
of the Church of England. A thoroughly good English, French, and Latin Ed: 
given. ‘lerms—£10 2 Quarter. Noextra © harges,and no Bills sent home. Situation, near to 
Trent Station, between Derby and Nottingham. 
Read-Master—Rev. T. F. FENN, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second-Master—C. U. TRIPP, Esq., B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Resident French Master—M.JOAS LARCHEVEQUE, B.LL. and Dr. Ph. of the University 


And other qualified Resident Masters. 
The School reopens January 28; the New Boys will come on the 29th. 
_For particulare apply to F. Fern, Trent College. nen near Nottingham. 


L AF TON COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. J. PERCIVAL, 
MA. The Si Sowing | SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at the College, will be open to Com- 
titi t 

GUTHRI RIE SCHOL. £50 year, and £20from the if the holder 

ship roficiency cit er in Classics or Math 
Pros e College, can be obtained of the Secrerary, 
The College, Clifton, Bristol. i At. - on Friday, January 22. The Coilege 
reopens on the following day. 
Clifton College Company, Limited, January 4, 1869. 


ue COLLEGE, ISLE of CUMBRAE, NB. 
Provost—The Rev. J. G. CAZENOVE, M.A. Oxon. 
Assistant Tutor—R. HUTCHINSON, Esq. B.A. Oxon. 
STUDENTS arepre a for the ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES or for a Profess' 'erms, 
for L'wo Rooms, 100 wimanes for one Room. 80 Guineas per annum. The island is very healthy, 
aul may be reachedt rom London in about Sixteen Hours. 


ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for LADIES, 
L 12 and 14 Camden Street, N.W. Under the nine PURILS f of the Lord Pichop of of London, 
and the of St. Pancras. Forty-nine from Sch ve passed 
~ ss — bridge xaminations, Ten with Honours.—The reopen on Monday, 


RAMSGATE COLLEGE-SCHOOL 
Head-Master—Rev. THOMAS STANTIAL, D.C.L. Oxon. 
‘The PUPILS are prepared for the Universities, the Military and Naval Colleges, the Pro- 
fessions, the Civil Service, and for Mercantile Life. 
Eighteen Students from this Institution passed Public Examinations in the Year 1868, most 
of them with Honorary Distinction 
sondon University Matriculation (First Division). 
sore! College, Sandhurst. 
Royal A lt College, Ci (First of his year). 
Incorporated Law Society (‘Three 
Oxford Local Examin tione—Seniors, for A.A., Three of them in Honours. 
Oxford Local Examinations—Juniors, Ten,of whom One was 27th in the First Class, and 
‘ive were in the Honour Lists, 
There is an efficient Staff of Masters, all of them University men. 
It is desirable that Boys should enter young, to be efficiently wn and with this object 
there are separate Class-rooms fur 
A Prospectus of the School Terms, with full particulars, may be obtained on application to 
the Rev. Dr. Chatham 


ENSINGTON "PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
Patron—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
President~The Ven. Archdeacon SINCLAIR, Vicar of Kensington. 


Head-Master—The Rev. SAMPSON eg M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
amor 
Assisted by Sixteen other Masters in eaten, in English Literature, Modern 
Particulars as to Admission, Terms, Boarding-houses, &c., may be obtained from the Heap- 
Masree, 27 Kensington Square, W.; or by letter to the Secretary, W. W. Wyanz, Esy., 
26 Kensington Square, W. 
‘The Term commences on Thursday, January 21,1869. 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London.— 


Pr noe P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of University Colleze,” London. At the above- 
named School PUPILS of from ‘Seven to Eighteen years of age receive a careful and thorough 
Education, and are prepared for the Universities, the Liberal Professions, or Commercial 
Pursuits. The Mouse is very reg and is surrounded by above Seven Acres of land, the greater 
part of which is i by the ye is and Cric’ —s -field. 

‘Lhe youngest Pupils form a " separate P. School will reopen on 
Tuesday, January 

Attention is invited to the Division Lists of the Oxford Local Examinations. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the School, and of Messrs. Ratrz Buoruers, School Book- 
sellers, 150 Al e Street, E.C, 


Ci APHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London, 8.W.—Head- 

aster, the Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, ) » Professor of Mathematics and Classics 
in the oa Royal Military College, Addiscombe. PORTE S specially prepared for the Univer- 
sities, the —_ Civil Service, and the Military Competitive txaminations, Woolwich, Sand- 
hurst, &c. Lhe Experimental and Natural Sciences Taught.—The School wiil reopen on 


January 20, 


LAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London, S.W.— 


SCHOLARSHIP of the Value of £21 a year, tenable during Residence, will be oa 
mined by an OPEN EXAMINATION, in Classics and Mathematics, of Candidates under 
loom : ane of age, to be held on January 21.—Applications to be made on or before 

january 18. 


CLAPHAM COMMON.—GLOUCESTER HOUSE, Elms 


d.—The Rev. GEO. ELLIOTT, B.A., late of Church House, Merton. receives 2 
limited Sumber of BOYS to be prepared for the Public Schools, Army, Navy, and Civil Service 
Examinations, ae. ‘The Arrangements are those of a Private Family. ‘Lessous in French 
an erman ally. 


BEEN? BRIDGE HOUSE, Hendon, N.W.—Mr. DAVID 

NRO receives the SONS of GENTLEMEN, from the age of nag 8 Years, to prepare 
for m.., Me her Schools. Resident German Governess, who has been thoroughly trained 
in the Kinder-Garten System, assists in the Education of the Younger Boys. The Spring 
‘Term begins on Monday, January 18.—Prospectuses forwarded on anvlication. 


NORTHCOTE HOUSE, Rugby.—The Rey. CHARLES 


HOUGHTON, M.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge, receives a limited number of 
— to prepare for the Public Schools, the Naval, Military. and Civil Service, Examina- 


SPLEY SCHOOL, Woburn, Bedfordshire (for the Sons of 


Gentlemen), conducted by. Dr. LOVELL, oy = + of Winslow Hall and Mannheim, 
Author of “ ‘The Practical German Grammar,” “ Epitome of English History,” and other 
Educational Works. The Course of Study is preparatory to the Universities, Public eons. 
Military Coileges,and Army and Novy Examinations. The general Instruction com 
the Latin and Greek Languages and Classics, Geography, History » Elements of Natural Diiilo- 

sophy, and pure Mathematies, together with French and German, for which there are resident 

oreign Teachers. The Premises are extensive, and among the best suited to Colleze purposes 
in all England. A space of Eight Acres,on a lofty elevation, is oo for Cricket and other 
Athletic Sports. The village of Aspley isa remarkably healthy locality, one mile from Woburn 
Sands station. Inclusive Terms, Fifty to Sixty Guineas, accerding to age on entrance. 


CIVIL SERVICE, ARMY, ENGINEERING, and UNI- 
VERSITY EXAMINATIONS.- CAND DATES, resident or not, are pocpeved bya 


Staff of experienced ‘Leachers, at the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampto dress, 
the Parncrpan. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVIGE EXAMINATIONS—A 


CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER, who has been for Five years in the Bengal Civil Sorie. 
is willing to Teach the BENGALI, HINDUSTANI, and PERSIAN LANGUAGE: 
Apply | by | letter to B. C. S., 3 Cork Street, w 


NIVIL SERVICE and ARMY, — Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “English History a 


nd A for 
ngs, Strand 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, and OIVIL 


E.—The Rev. Dr. HUGHES (Wran ler, Joh. Col. Cam. his 
House TW VE ‘Pur ILS for above ; has passed 300. Castlebar Cam.) reel weed 


n 

tEPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, and 
NAVY.—A MARRIED RECTOR P South Shropshire, Graduate of Trin. Coll. Cam., 
and an old Rugbeian, who takes FOUR PUPILS, has Two Vacancies. Classics, Mathematics, 
French, and thorouch German ; and in addition to the comforts of a Home of a hizher order, 
the Advertiser offers to those Pupils whose Parents desire it some Shooting and Fishing, 
and standing for a Horse. Ilighest references. ‘Lerms (inclusive), from £1 60,—Addicss, 
Grapvare, Post Office, Much Wenlock, Salop. 


priv. ATE TUITION for OXFORD.—An M.A. of Christ 


Church, Rector of a small Country Parish near Oxford, has a VACANCY for a Sixth 
Pupil, to prepare for epee ‘Terms, 120 et per annum. Satisfactory references. 
Address, Kev. A. W.,9 Trinity Square, Tower Hill, E.C. 


PRIVATE TUITION in TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—The Rev. 


62, M.A, (late Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford), receives al number 
of Pitiv, PUPILS, under bifteen years of entrance, to Public 


Schools, Civil Service, ¢>.—Address, Cembridpe Youse, Tunb: idge Wells 
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The Saturday Review. 


FOLKESTONE .—Tuition for the Universities, &.—The Rev. 
B. FINLAY, M.A. Oxford, continues to receive PUPILS. Number limited to Four. | 
A Vacancy at once. 


PUGN IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Establish 
In effected in all parts of the arr , liberal Loss Settlements, 


FOLKESTONE. .—ETON and HARROW.—Mr. T. RAT- | 
of Exeter Collece, Oxford, receives PUPILS, red for 
—— other Public Sc! Schools.—Fuill particulars on application, 2 Terrace, | 


| 
| 
FOLKESTONE. .—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Saver and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Linesin College, Oxford, 
late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the. Tndian Civil 
Service ap ice and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and on i 


PRIVATE PUPILS.—A CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cam- 


having considerable and successful experience, who vonstonn THREE PUPILS to 


read tore ¢ Universities, or to be prepared for the Examinations for Direct Commissions or j 

the Civil Service—and who lives in a very pleasant part of Surrey—has One Vacancy. One of | 
ve present Pupils the Son of a l’eer.—Address, Rev. M.A., Bickers & Son, ksellers, 

icester Square. | 

4 E VICAR of a pleasant Country Parish in Warwickshire, | 

Married, but without Family, wishes to take charge of Two or Three BOYS from Eight | 


to Twelve years old, Seapatine for the Pubiic Schovls. References allowed to the Bishop of 
pag the Rev. Canon Gregory, and others.—Address, Rev. W.8., care of Mr. Slingsby, | 


A CLERGYMAN, who for several years took Private Pupils 
ofa High Class, but discontinued them owing to the pressure of Public Engagements, 
from which he has been removed by Preterment to a Family Liviu, wishes for a few years to | 
resume PUPILS. Ji] Lien with his own Boys. He has many advantages to offer, and 
apply to Messrs. lnirrs, & 2 Bedford Row, 


: 
ESTANT EDUCATION in PARIS. — Madlile. 
EISSEIL and L pete HOOPER qoestve into their Establishment a limited number of 
ENGLISH and FRENCH PUPILS. Tie Younger Classes are tauzht on the Pestalozzian 
System; the First Perivisn Protessors are e ngaged tor the Older Pupils; there is also a Class 
for those who wish to puss their Exammation at the Hétel de Ville. References kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. John Bramston, Witham, Essex, and the Rev. G. Carlyle, 9 st. Philtip’s 
Terrace, Kensington; and the Parents of lupils.—Address, 57 Boulevard Bineau, Pare de | 
Neuilly, Paris. | 
| 


E DUCATION. — The Rev. J. W. SHEPHERD, B.A. 
Trin. BOYS for the Public Schools and for the Competitive 
Srey 100 Guineas. References on application.—Uxbridge ool, | 


OYS PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and) 

COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. —A B.A. of Cambri undertakes visiting 

ENGAGEMENTS in London or the N Address, Rev. L. M. N., 3 South Street, 
South Place, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the GIGGLESWICK GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. — The GOVERNORS will receive Applicati and Test! ials until 
Easter oy They propose to proceed to the Election betore the clove of pt 16%, 80 as to 
enable the Hrav-Master to commence the dischar. e of his duties at Midsur:mer 1869. 

A statement of the Duties, Privileves, und Emoluments of the Head-Master and of the inten- 
tions of the Governors may be obtained from Witt1am Hanrier, Esq., Solicitor, Settle, 
Tyiatin, to whom all Communications must be addre 

The Head- Master may be either a Layman or in Holy Orders. 

___ Settle, December 1868. 


JVENIN G EMPLOYMENT WANTED bya GENTLEMAN. 
ood French and German Scholar and Accountant.—Address, J. L., care of Mr. 
Frederick May, Advertising Agent, 9 King Street, St. James's, S.W. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR.—WANTED, upon theStaff of a London 
Fors. a GENTLEMAN of undoubted Literary ability, who has had experience 
on the ~Press. Address, stating fully Qualifications and Salary expected, to J. W., care 

it. T. Beck Stationer, Cheapside. E.C, 


DRESS —A PART PROPRIETORSHIP, in a Periodical 


about to be established for Educationa! purposes, is offered upon terms pees no risk 
to the Investor.— Address, Pernos, care of Clifford, 18 “18 tyder Street, St. James 


Fybucation.. —A GENTLEMAN disposed to INVEST some 


CAPITAL in a PUBLICATION Gealing with the ve popular Subject my od ofa 
remunerative channel for its employment by application to A. B. C., Adams & Francis, 
Advertisement Agents, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE LOMBARD EXCHANGE AND NEWS ROOM, 
LOMBARD STKEET, LONDON, 
Manager—Mr. J. H. YOUNGHUSBAND. 
(Late Treasurer and Secretary of the Liverpool Exchange.) 
Sonscriprion 

£3 3s. per annum, or 10s. monthly, payable in advance. 

The is supplied with Newspapers, both home and foreign ; Reuter's on. giving 

commercial, political, and general telegraphic information ; Lists. Time 
be and mar books of reference. 

t-room attached, as well as a Reading and Writing- 


here is also an 
M and others is invited to on 


Secretary of the City Palmerston Buildings, London. 


(COURIERS and TRAVELLING SERVANTS’ SOCIETY, 


ble Men of different Nations. Established 1851, and enretioh 


ding to Act oP li t.—The Nobility and Gentry are informed that Efficient and 
= Persons may be obtained by applying to the Secnerary, 12 Bury Street, St. 


HE GRAND HOTEL, Scarborough, is Warmed by HADEN’S 
APPARATUS. Tariff—Boaid and Lodging. from £2 2s. per Week. 
AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 


H YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 


H YDROPATHY. —ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE, Ilkley, 
Wharfedale, vid Leeds. Yorkshire.—A_ most desirable WINTER HOME for Patients 
requiring Treatment, or for Wisitiess 4 search of Change and Rest.—For Prospectus, apply to 
Mr. Stracaan, House Steward, as abov 


(CHANGE of ADDRESS.—Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 


Publishers, have REMOVED to 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Engraved as Geme. NOTE PAPER and 
ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and Hluminated in the highest mea ot Art. 
CA rT ee elegantly engraved, and 100 Supertine Cards printed, for 4s. 
BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES arranged, Printed and Stamped with 
Crest or Adidressst in fhe latest Fashion. 
STATIONE every Description, of the best quality. 
HENRY RODEKIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ouRNING for FAMILIES.—Messrs. JAY have always at 
command experienced Dressmakers and Milliners, who act as Travellers, so that in the 
event of immediate Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one 
can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of Letter or Telegram, without any 
expense to the Purchaser. All articles are marked in Piain Figures, and charges are the saine 
as if oods were bought for Ready Money at the 
WAREHUUSE IN REGENT STREET. 
JAY'S. 
[DRESSES for EVENING. — Messrs. JAY confidently invite 
attention to their present Stock of 
EVENING DRESSES, BLACK AND WHITE TULLE SKIRTS 


of the most Fashionable kinds, and BONICE Ss any of which can be made up in a few hours 
by French or English Dressmakers empivycd a 
J 


GRO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


totai Profits as Bonus ; enjo: “ Whole- 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 


SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, £3,000000. 
Firel ted onevery description of at Home aud Abroad,at moderate 


rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrrcr—NICHOLAS LANE, LUMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancaes in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Beates. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 
with London Bankers, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary w: 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
ditto ditto H ditts 
Exceptional Rates;for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
omy Lo er description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
nsac' 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


LEGAL and GENER AL. ‘LIFE. "ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 STREET, E.C. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by Ma 5 ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
orld” and other Setnatove privileges; and 


tions against liability to future question. 


are protected by special cou 
Invested Funds 
Annual Income 


YOYAL EXCHANGE ASSU RAN CE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.p. 1720, by Chaser of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Caer Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Braxcn—29 PALL MALL, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


Robert B William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
iam Tetlow 
John . Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, 
Daniell Esq. 
Wiliam Davidson, 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, 
Charies Hermann Géschen, 
_ Riversdale W. Grenfell, Esq. Joseph Somes, Esq. 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, Fsq. Wiiliam Waliece, Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charies Baring Young, Esq. 


Consulting Surgeon—_SAMUEL Exq., F.R.S, 


Fine, Lies, and Marine Assurances on liberal te: 
Duty on Fire Assurances has been “the uniform rate of 1s. 6d, per cent. per 


“xe “Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
ssu'ance may be. 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five Yea 

Any sum up to £15,000 Lossebiea on nthe same Life. 

‘Lhe Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participution in Profits, with the guarantee of a larze invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption. under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the ey A of an Office whose resources have been 
om by the experience of nearly a Century and a I 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus wili be forw: 


Lord yee ine Wm. Percy. 
Charles Kobinson, Esq. 
Samuel Leo Schuste r, Beq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 


on application 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


ScorrisH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY, FIRE 


and LIFE. 
LONDON, 37 CORMERTA.« EDINBURGH AND DUBLIN. 


1824, 
CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, and empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Invested Funds of. 
‘Amount of Life Insurances in force 
he Total Revenue of the Company from ail sources now amounts to “5.898 


LIFE 
Sprciat Notice. 

Five-sixths of the Profit arising from t! the whole Life Business are divided every Five years 
among perticipating Policy-holders, on equitable principles— viz. the each 
has contributed to the Fu 

‘The next Investization and Division of Profits takes place on August 1, 1871,and the pre- 
sent year is most favourable for Policies taken out to share in that Division. 

FIRE DEPAKTMENT. 

This Company insures against Loss or Damage by Fire, nearly all descriptions ¢ Sidon, 

and the Goods, Wares. and Merchandise in the same. Now thet the Fire Duty 
One Half ot what it was formerly, all Owners and Occupiers of Gocllinnteusse ae a at 

‘for Pro taining all particul be had at the 
orms fur Proposals and Prospectuses, con necessary lars, may 
of the Company's Agents. 


tlices as above, or 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Seeretary. 


COMPENS: ATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 
of DEATH, caused by Cos may secured by a Policy of the 
—_ Y PA ASSENGERS ASSURANCE ANY. An Annual Fayment Ma a3 
£0 Ss. mend 1,000 at Death, and an ph = ae rate of £6 per Week for Injur 
Orrices—64 CORNHILL AND 0 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sceretary._ 


DIVIDENDS 10 to 20 PER CENT 
The JANUARY Number now ready. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES® 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reiiable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C. 


QVERLAND ROUTE.—COMMUNICATION by STEAM 
th INDIA, AUSTRALIA, ac., vid EGYPT, from SUUTH. 
AMPTON and MARSEIL 
The PENINSULAR "ORIENTAL STEAM COMPANY BOOK 
PASSENUGERS, and receive Cargo and Parcels, by their Steamers to: 
From Marseilles, 
GIBRALT ARS... Every Suturday, at 
MA if tA ” 


” Every Sunday, at7 a.m. 
” ” ” 
” ” ” ” 


And every alternate And every aiternate 


BL ACK VELVETEEN DRESSES, made from Silk Velvet, | 

Paris Models.—Black Velveteens finished for Messrs JAY have a special briiliancy 

A polsarvent when made up have almost the sume effect as Lyons Velvet, at about one-third 

cost. ‘Lhese 
length. 


Black Velveteens are also cuttrum the picce by the yard in any required 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Megent Strect. 


Saturday, 9 Jan.,2 p.m. { Sunday, 17 Jon., 7 a.m, 
Saturday therealter. Sunday tucseatter, 


\. 
YOKOMAMA 
| AUSTRALIA 
* The Company's rates of Passage-money between Southamptun aud Givraitar have been 


» reduced from £14 and 29 to £10 and £6, 
tuli particulars as to Freight, Vassage, and Insurance, apply at the Company's 
tices, 


And every tourth and every fourth 


Saturday, 23 Jan.,2 p.m. { Sunday, 3) Jan., 7 a.m. 
Saturday thereatter. Sunday Uuereatter, 


122 Leadenhall direct, London, or 
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The Saturday Review. 


iy anuary 16, 1869. 


Ht & SON, Tottenham Court Rona, W. ’ 
[HE FURNISHING of BED ROOMS.—HEAL & SON 


have greatly e enlarged their Premises for the pw of making a complete Arrangement 
of their Stock. They have Ten separate ms, each completely Furnished with a different 
Suite of Furniture, their general Stock displuyed in Six Galleries and I'wo 

e whole forming the most complete Stock of Bed Room 


in the Kingdom. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


CLARET of the Excellent V nage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen, 
£5 10s. per Half-Hhd., or £10 per Hhd., du This Wine is pure, pleasant, 
dlongreeabie acidity, = of body to i to ~ by free from 
H. B. FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, end 145 New Bond S 


LARET on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at bs, at 5s, 
Gall 
H. B, FEARON & SON, 9 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


PILMER’ S EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, the 
Best Mace. 300 diffe Shapes ly on View for Sel tio andI livery. 
Easy Chairs made to any Shape on approval.—F ILMER & SON, Upholsterers,31 and 32 
Street, Oxt Oxford St.,W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street.—An Illustrated Catalogue post free 


Aiat, 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No, 1,548) 
For Floors, Borders to Rooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &c. 
26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


W ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRATSERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 

Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 
GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 

SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS 


May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warchousemen, 
and of 


A. & S. SMEE, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


BULIARDS. —DIN IN G, LIBR ARY, or HALL TABLES. 
VAILE’S PATENT 
Can be changed by One Person from a Billiard to a Dining Table Five Times in a Minute. 
NO MACHINERY. 
NOTHING TO REMOVE. 
ALWAYS LEVEL. 
SLATE BEDS. 
Sole Manufacturers, COOPER & HOLT, 
Wholesale and Export Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers, 48, 49 & 50 Bunhill Row. 
Five Minutes’ Walk from Moorgate Street and Broad Street Stations. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 
Prices Thirty per Cent. less than any other louse. The most complete and unique Guide ever 
published. Gratis from 
LE WIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


HUBB'S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel- -plated with Dia- 


BREAKFAST. — —EPPS’S COCOA.—The ve 
character of this Preparation has rendered it a general favourite. Grateful an 

nea with a refined flavour developed by the special mode of preparation applied, thie an, 
is used as their habitual beverage for Breakfast by very many who never before used i 
is —_ ry by pouring boiling water or milk on the Preparation as sold in ‘Tin-lined 
Packets. ‘This Cocoa is prepared only by JAMES EPPS & CU., the Homeopathic C 

tis hed i in this country, and their Names and Addresses are on each Packet. 


DINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


the best Remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout,and Indigestion, 
At 172 New Bond Street, London; and of all Chemists. 


W HITE and SOUND TEETH ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gumg, 
Sold universally in Pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


GIELD’S PURE “SPERMACETI” SOAP, 8d. and 1s, 
ap Ww known 
audit ay recommended for Children and 
See Nameon each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 


[NDIGESTION REMOVED.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE, 


LOZENGES, or GLOBULES is the successful and popular Remedy adopted by the 
Medical Profession for Indizestion. 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full — = Tomas MORSON & SON, 
mists 33, and s Moron Ruseell Square, Pharmaceutical Che- 
tor orson’s ine. 


D*, LOCOCK’S WAFERS for COUGHS, COLDS, and 


HOARSENESS.—“ Many cases are from time to time pibiecsie. which prove the value 
r. Locock’s Wafers above all other Medicines for Pulmonary Disease. Souahe Colds. &c.” 
The above is from Mr. Ince Gans, Medicine Warehouse, Yeovil._Dr. LOCOCK’S W 
are sold by all Drogaiste, at Is. 14d. per Box. 


GALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, 


Functional Disorders, General and Local Debility, Nervousness, Liver Compl 
Indigestion, Nervous Deafness, Neuralgia. E pile Circulation, 
Power and Vv PULVERMACHER'S D PAT OL'TA-ELECTRIC 
FLEXIBLE » Bands, and Chain | being the self-applicable 
Volta Electric po nt ere easily distinguished from the pseudo-electric sham curative 
contrivances advertised by certain extortioners merely as a catch for their quackish pur- 
poses, by the Pati nt availing himself of a TEST peas agen ON LOAN for a week on 
application. Belts ts 30s. to =. sce ain Bands 5s. to 22s., according to electric power, the 
ts of which can be. experimented daily the establishment. 
Combined Voltaic Bande for Big eg! impaired Vital Energy, 30s. 4 408. ew Improved 
Patent Pocke fro 3 to £4, Ln mao in power, efficacy, and durability, those 
advertised here at Ten "Guineas, --Apply to ay PULVERMACH ER, 200 

be 


agreeable 


1 Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fi Li ts of Prices, yith 130 Illustrations | Regent Street, london, W., where the originals of documents and testimonials can 

of Chubb's Safes, Strong-rooin Doors, and Locks, sent free by For Medical Reports and rivate Testimonials (authenticated) see Pamphlet, sent 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London Dost free. 
SOLD BY ALL a aT | EWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 
J OSEPH GILLOTT’ Ss STEEL PENS. Dentists. 30 Berners Street. Oxford S' treet, and 448 Strand (opposite Charin, Cross Rail- 
way Station). * PAINLESS DENTISTRY (Patented System).—All other Processes entirely 
a s of this inven are 
GAINED GLASS WIND OW 8 and CHURCH from pain, no operation, sensitive stumps and loose rendered wpotel.ami tnastiontion end 
DECORATIONS, articulation perfecte he Artificial Teeth, ay Indestructible n never change colour or 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, decay, and, by their wonderfully lifelike and exactly restore the 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON yd and outhful peg oe of the face. For their economy, efficacy, an 


Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LONDON AND PARIS. 


MArPPIN & WEBB, ELECTRO. PLATE MANUFAC- 
URERS and CUTLERS 


& LONDON FACTORY ‘is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


& WEBB’S LONDON WAREIIOUSES are 


1 and 72 CORNHILL, we 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFI 


KEYLESS CLOCKS.— DENT, 61 Strand, and 34 Royal 


Exchunge. 

New Patent Clocks, Winding, Setting Hands, and Reaieies' without aKey. The absence 

of Winding Holes in the Face i the Clocks, and does away with 

the necessity of opening the Case, which, being almost Siectightre ae a longer 

than usual without Cleaning. ‘The newest Patterns in Ormolu, Marble, &c. in s' 
E. DENT & CO., wae and Clock Makers to Her Majesty and H.R.1. the Prince of Wales, 

1 Strand, W.C., and 34 Royal exchange, 


RON WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ ingineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Street, 
and 8 Haymarket, ‘where Cellars may be seen fitted in various ways. 
French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 
Illustrated Priced Catal on licati 
Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to Farnow & 
Jackson, 18 Great ‘ower Street, ior their convenient and sensible Iron Wine Bins, and for 
Bar-Fittings.”—City l’ress. 


pe RE CLARETS.— KE. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W., beg to direct. attention to the following 
Pure Unloaded WINES of their own — importation. Prices per dozen : 


formance 


LIGHT BORDEAUX.......... 249. | FINE 368 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 
A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application : 
CLARETS 18s. to 1088. SHERRIES . 
368, to 84s. PORTS ........+ 
266. t0 SAUTERNES . 


COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine Pure Pale Cognac, 54s., to very Uld Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are reccived, at the Cellars and Offices, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the « eclebrated Receipts, and 
Manufac a the Pickles, Sauces, and © ondiments so long and f: 
by their Name, are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior <a which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
Consumers having difficulty ocuring the Genuine Articles are informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square, London, 


“Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested | So observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, sizned Exizanera Lazenny.” This Label is by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery ¢ of the 9th July, 1858, and without it mt can be genuir 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, J london, as Sole Proprietors of 
the Receipt tor Harvey’ 6 Sauce, are. compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


GTRONG | CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. | 


pe Ib. NBY & SON will be happy, to submit SAMPLES, by post. to intending 


Pure ine Si tor the I ng at 3s. Gd. ; Finest Ceylon Coifee at 
E. LAZENBY « BON, Ten Merchants, 6 Edwards Strect, Portman Square, London, W. 


—Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 Guineas. ion and every 
Only Addresses the above. "No connection with any one of the same Name. 


MES: S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
or DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


and Beauty. 
It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots.. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 


Deprér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE all coD LIVER OIL 


PALATABLE, "AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., ician in to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 
“I consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Li ver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
ergata and a therapeutic great value.” 

Dr.E ARI > SMITH, F.R.S ical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in bw pe 
writes :—"* think | it great advantage that there is one kind of Cod 
2 a, is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil cashed by Dr. 

ne 


Sold in capsuled Isreriax Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Constonrrs, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEASON. 


NOTICE. aiher We all the newly-published Books advertised in this day's “Saturday 
Review,” and all other ~ - acknowledged merit and general interest, are in Circulation 
at MUDIE'S SE LECT . Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an 
ample Supply is ithe principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. Tirst-class 
Subscription, One Guinea per annum. Book Societies supplied on liberal te Prospectuses, 
pone for the New Season, are now ready, and will be forwarded on + 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books cf the Past ond ig 4 


Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors in tal well adapted for | Libraries, are now on Sale 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LI Y, at the lowest current prices. REVISED’ CATALOGUES 
are now +4, and will be forwarded, postage free, on app! 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S sm Ect LIBRAR be obtained 
the least possible delay by all Subscribers E'S MANCHEST LIBRARY, 
‘ross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Bookselt oo in connexion with the Library. 


“ Mudie’ e Sclect Library. New Oxford Strect, London; City Office, 1 King Street, Cheapside. 
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TONDON, LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded in 1841. Patron—H. k. HI. the PRINCE of WALES, sident~The EARL 
of CLARE. NDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, which con- 
tains 85.090 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages : 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2 with Fntrance Fee of £6: Life Membership. £26. 
Reading: 


Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. -room open 
from Ten to Six. 


Prospectus on application. Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 

Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount,according tothe eusetesennieet All 
thebest new Books. English, French.and German,immediatelyon publication. Prospectuses, 
with Listsof New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTIL'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries: 
997 Recent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


“ A NEW LIBRARY COMPANY has been formed for 

purchasing the Stock and Goodwill of the Library Company in Pall Mall and Welbeck 
Street. We hear that a large sum of money has been sub d b ld in the - 
Company. The business will be conducted on the same principles as a private firm.” 
Athenwum, August 16, 1868, 


REE DELIVERY DEPARTMENT.—Arrangements are now 

made for the FREE DELIVERY of all the Newest Books to the principal Railway 

Stations in the Country. The Carriage of all Parcels will positively be Paid by the Company— 
to and fro—for all Subscriptions of Five Guineas and upwards. 


100 VOLUMES of LIBRARY BOOKS for £2 10s. Surplus 


Novels from 4d., 6d., °d., and Is. per Volume. 


of the formation of the NEW CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


100,000 VOLUMES must be cleared out, in consequence 


G REAT CLEARANCE SALE.—IMPORTANT to BOOK- 
J BUYERS and the GENERAL PUBLIC.—In consequence of the Reconstruction of 
the LIBRARY COMPANY, the Directors have decided to offer a Large Portion of their 
SURP!.US STOCK at unprecedented Low Prices, thereby affording the Reading Public an 
opportunity of forming an excelicnt Library at a comparatively trifling cost. 

The favour of an Early Order is particularly requested, as there are only Single Copies of 
many of the Works. 


QPP COPIES of “ROOKS and MAGAZINES for Distribution 
in Hospitals, Barracks, Ships, &c. &c., can be had at Threepence per Pound weight. 
For SURPLUS CATALOGUES ond further information, apply to Mr. Caantes Burton, 
Sevretary, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


HITAKER'S ALMANACK.- — Copies may now be had in 


out half- eo z, price 1s. 6d.; or sewed, as originally published, at Is. By post, 
extra.—January | 
London : 10 Warwick Square, E.C, 


AMERICAN | BOOKS.—A Copy of the Monthly BULLETIN 
of AMERICAN BOOKS Imported by SAMESON I LOW &CO. will be forwarded to any 
Address for One Year on rec: ipt of Twelve Postave Stamps, or a Single Number on request. 
Orders for Works not in Stock supplied in Six Weeks. 
London: Sampson Low. Sox, & Marsron, English, American. Colonial Booksellers 
and Publishers. Crown Rnildines, Flee 


Hom AS DE LA RUE & CO.’S PLAYIN G CARDS.— 
The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Btatione re. Palace and Figured Moguls (best quality) ; ditto, Harrys (second quality); also, 
varieties. Palace. Figured, and Coloured Hichlanders. 
NEW EDITION OF SIR BERNARD BURKE’S WORK ON THE ned 
AND CHANGEFUL FORTUNES OF GREAT FAMILIES 
Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s, cloth, 


HE VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Bernarp 
Burke, C.B. Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled by the omission 
of irrelevant cbapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting 
Narratives in fuller exemplification of the main purpose of the work, viz. to record 
the memorable changes of fortune of our great houses. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, in One Volume, 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 
G EORGE PETRIE, LL.D. M.R.LA. &c. formerly President 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy; his Life and Labours in Art and 
Archeology. By Strokes, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. Physician-in-Ordin 
to the Queen in Ireland ; Regius Professor of Physic in the University of Dublin. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, in post 8vo. with | Plate, | price 2s. 6d, 
()UTLINES of GEOMETRY; or, the Motion of a Point: 


an Introductory Treatise on the Difficulties of Elementary Geometry, and 
the General Principles of the Higher Plane Curves, with especial reference to 
Euclid’s Elements. By W. MArsiaM ADAMS, B.A., late Fellow of New College, 


Oxtford, 


London: LoxcmMans, Green, and Co, Paternoster Row, 
Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


WE CHURCI RIGHTS of the LAITY briefly considered 
by a Lay Churchman from a Moderate Common Sense Point of View in their 
Moral as well as Legal Aspects. By Jonn M. CLanon, Member and for many years 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Church Institution, an old Church- 
warden of the Diocese of London, and a Lay Helper of that Diocese. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


ANTHONY ‘TROLL OPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, each 6d. 
KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Antnony Trotrorr. 
Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London: Virtve & Co., City Road and Ivy Lane. 


Now rendy post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ANoruER ENGLAND: Life, Living, Homes, and Home- 
makers in Victoria. By E. Carton Boortn, late Inspector of Settlement to the Govern- 


ment ot Victoria, Australia. 
London: Virrve & Co., 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


BASILISSA : A Poem. By 


Now ready, fep. 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
the Free of a Secret Craft. 
Compron Reape. 


s G. Surimprton, Broad Street. 
London : Warrraker & Co. 


The Saturday Review. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXIII. 
January, is published this Day (aaronpay). 
CONTENTS. 
1, SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 
2. LORD KINGSDOWN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR. 
3. CHSARIAN ROME. 
4. TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE. 
5. THE LEGEND OF TELL AND RUTLI. 
6. GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS. 
7. DEAN MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S, 
8. HUNTER’S ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 
9. GENERAL ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT. 
10. MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. THE NEW MINISTRY. 


London: LonemaNs and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. 
Now ready (for JANUARY 1869), 4s. 


THE AN THROFOLOGICAL REVIEW JOURNAL 
the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

1. THEORIES OF HUMAN ORIGIN. 

2, THE FORMATION OF THE MIXED HUMAN RACES. By M. ox Qvarns- 


AGES. 

3. THE NEGRO AS A SOLDIER. By 8. B. Howr, M.D. 

4. THE RACE QUESTION IN IRELAND. y 4 J. W. Jaceson, F.A.8.L, 

5. GALL’S ORGANOLOGY : a Letter from T. Symes Prideaux. 

6. THE WEIGHT PROPORTIONS OF THE BRAINS OF AUSTRIAN PEOPLES, 
with reference to Stature, Age, Sex, and Diseases. By Dr. A. Wrissacn. 

7. ARCHAIC ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

8. DR. BASTIAN ON THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF CIVILIZED PEOPLES. 

9. ON THE LOCALIZATION OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN, with 

the Faculty of Language. (Continued.) By James 
10. ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 


THE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


of LONDON contains Articles, as follows : Pg’ Duncan Gibb on State of Anthropology. 
at Mceting of British Association— Mr. wis on International Congress of 


Archaic Anthropolozgy—Mr. Dendy on wat: 00 nesis—Dr. Charnock and Mr. Wake 
nm Language asa Test of Race—Mr. Hodder Westropp on ‘Origin aud it of 
Language—L. Owen Pike on Claims of Women to Political Power. 
London: Tatisyer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; stamped, 7a. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTS OF No. XVI., JANUARY 16, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, Lord Strangford. 
The South African Gold Fields. 


The Dispute with America. 

Cuba. Spade Drill. 

The Ritualists at Freemasons’ Hall. Mr. Cooper’s Explorations in Western 

Imperial Duties and Dangers. | China. 

The Gulf between Rich and Poor. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


Historical Repetitions. | Tickets of Leave and the Police of the 
Lord Bury’s Motion on the Re-election | Future. 
of Ministers, | REVIEWS. 
Winter in Wales. | Game Preserving. 
Sir Joseph Hawley’s Resolutions. | Mr. Lowell’s Poems. 
The Treasure Trove of Hildesheim. | The Note-Books of Nathaniel Haw- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
! Government in Spain. 


Bribery and its Ramifications. thorne, 
Musical Pitch Reform. The Countess Guiccioli on Lord Byron. 
Pellett Gunpowder. Military Life in Prussia. 


OccaAsIONAL Notes. FOREIGN ‘AFPAIRS. Summary or News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


ANTHONY MAGAZINE. 


GAINT PAULS for JANUARY. Price Is. 
Ss HOUSEHOLD. the of Mabel's xe. 

Chapter 21.—On the Grotenberg. 

THE UPSHOT OF THE ELECTIONS. 

UNCLE CORNELIUS HIS STORY. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

THE STORY OF ROSINA: an Incident in the Life of Francois Boucher. 

EARTHQUAKES, 

CHRISTMAS IN A CAVALRY REGIMENT. By a Privatr Dracoon. 

PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. By Anrnony Trottorr. With an 
Illustration. Chapter 58.—Rara Avis in Terris. Chapter 59.—The Earl's Wrath. 
Chapter 60.—_Madame Goesler’s Politics. Chapter 61.—Another Duel. 

London: Viator & Co. Ivy, Lane, Paternoster Row. 


rE 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 
A Record of Fine and Industriai Art. 


Every Monthly Issue contains Three Line Engravings on Steel. 
The Part for January 1869, just Published, commences a new Volume, and contains the 
ing Stecl E 


I. CHOOSING THE WEDDING GOWN, “after W. Mcineapy, R.A. 
Il. THE CORN-FIELD, after J. Consrantr, R.A. 
III. LOVE—THE RULER, after EF. F. A. 
Anp numenovs Wooncuts. 
Also the First of a Series of Illustrated Papers on 
THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


The First of an interesting Illustrated Series on 
THE PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY. 
And a continuation of the well-known Illustrated Series on 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 


N.B.—The Back Volumes of the Art-Jocrnxat can still be supplied, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 31s. 6d. 


MISS BRADDON’S MISCEL ,LANEOUS WRITINGS. 
On Jan. 1, thoraughly revised, in parts re-written, and including a Novelette, entitled 
* Lost and Found,” never before published, 6s. 


RALPH the BAILIFF, and other Tales. By M.E. Branpoy, 


Author of “* Lady Audley’s Secret,” Xe. 
Warp, Lock, & Tyrer, Paternoster Row. 
CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
‘This day, complete, 2s. 


INHERITANCE, 
ioe ~ Now ready, fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
By Grorcr Francis ARMSTRONG. 


Small 8vo. cloth, 78. Gd. 

J. ARMSTRONG’S POEMS. 
Brotuer. With a Memorial Sketeh. 

London: E. Moxon, Sox, & Co., over Strect. 


Edited by 


3 | 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
OW to DISESTABLISH the IRISH CHURCH.—See 
| Article (the Fourth of a Series) in THE NONCONFORMIST of Wednesday, 


January 13. Price 5d. unstam 
Anrion Matt, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. And all Newsagents. 


IEW of the BIRMINGHAM and MIDL: AND BANK.— 

THE BUILDER of this Week contains : a View and Plan of the new Bank in Birming- 
rregations! Churches in Manchester und Huntincdon—A Plea for 
— A French Rook on Heating and Ventilating—‘The Decay of Stone— 
A Voice from the Crypt of St. Paul's; and other Articles, with all 
4d.; or pest, xd. 1 York Street W.C.; and ail Newsmen. 


ham—Views of new © 

sStone—Cologne Cathe 
| Points in House- Building— 

the Hews, Artistic and Sanitary. 


Just pubiishe a, post, 


OCHLOCRAT in IR LANI 
Londen: Mactoseen, 9 Paternoster 
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The Saturday Review. 


16, 1869, 


— 


NEW BOOKS. 


This day, crown 8yo. 8s. 6d. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1852—1868. Containing: THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS— 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT—JOSEPH HUME—LORD HERBERT OF 
LEA—LORD LANSDOWNE—LORD LYNDHURST—LORD PALMER- 
STON—LORD BROUGHAM—BISHOP BLOMFIELD— ARCHBISHOP 
WHATELY—SIR WILLIAM NAPIER—DAVID ROBERTS— FATHER 
MATHEW—LADY BYRON—MISS MITFORD—HENRY HALLAM— 
LORD MACAULAY—MRS, JAMESON—and many others. 


“Tt is 2 instructive ae as it is full of entertainment in the life, political and literary, of this 
century.” —Morning 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT’S 


SPEECHES on various QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by 
Professor RoGERS. 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. 
[Second Edition this day. 


“ Mr. Bright's speeches will always deserve to be studied as an apprenticeship to popular and 
parliamentary oratory.”—Daily News. 
* Eminently interesting, eminently instructive, and eminently useful as models of efficient 
Mall Gazette. 


oratory.”—ali 
THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. By 


CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.R.G.S. With an Account of the Physical Geo- 
graphy, Geology, and Botany of the Region traversed by the English Forces. 
And aChapter by Lieutenant Pripgaux, containing a Narrative of his 
Mission and Captivity. With Maps, &c. 8vo. lds. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal of 


Events, Social and Political, which have Happened in, or had Relation to, 

the Kingdom of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 

opening of the present Parliament. By JoskrH InvinG. 8vo. half-bound, 21s. 
Un aseuw days. 


HIATUS: the Void in Modern Education; its 


Cause and Antidote. By OvTiIs. 8vo. 8s. 6d. (This day. 


THE LAW RELATING to TRADE 


UNIONS. By Sir Wrii11aAmM ERLE, formerly Chief Justice in the Common 
Pleas, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 


PHANTASMAGORIA, and _ other 


By Lewis CARROLL. Fep. 8vo. gilt, 6s. 


(Next week. 


Poems. 
[This day. 


UNDER the WILLOWS, and other Poems. 


By JAMEs RussELL LOWELL. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


“Noble poetry like this fo the cosest growth in literature, and for a boon so precious we 
cannot be too grateful.”—Daily News. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


This day, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By J. Puriurrs, M.A., F.R.S., 


Map of Lava-Currents, classed 


VESUVIUS. 


Professor of Geology, O: 
in Centuries, and numerous II 


OXFORD: PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


NEW NOVELS. 
-) EROME LOCK: a Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo, 7s, 6d 


(Now ready. 
LOUIS DE RIPPIE: a Tale from Real Life. By Dartow 
Foasrea. 1 vol. post 8vo. 53. (Now ready. 


London : Wir11am Freeman, 102 Fleet Street. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 6s. 


LIFE : a@ Book for a Quiet Hour. By J. Cunnivemam | 
EIKIE. 
Conrewts: Youth, Character, Companions, Success, Christianity, Helps, Reading, Farewell. 
Abused in last week's “‘ Saturday Review.” 

“ Strong, biting, racy. Great beauty and vigour, sharply cut apophthegms, brilliant | 
and ensy reference to Various literature, home thrusts. character painting, sketches of theologic 
and philosophic » high moral teaching, abound in this Leas = 

ritish Quarterly Review, 
London : Stevens & Haywes, 11 Bell a, W.C. 


PARTNERSHIP LAW LEGISLATION. 


Now ready, |s. 
PARTNERSHIP LAW LEGISLATION, and LIMITED 


TY, reviewed in their R to the PANIC of 1866. By Joun Howett. 
London: Errinonam Witson, Royal Exchange. 


Town 8vo. 2d.; post free for 3 Stamps, 


"HE WOMAN of the FUTURE. Uniform with the “ Girl 
of the Period.” 


London: J. G. Bencer, 12 Newcastle Street, Strand, W.C. | 
| 


STANZAS. “on r AUTIFUL YOUTH. 


London : Provosr & Co., P’ Without, E.C. 


Now ready, 


(THE USEFUL WEATH ER GUIDE. For Farmers, 
ners, Sailors, & 
Six Copies sent free by nt on sonies of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. Roserts & Co. 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Fifty-seventh Edition, bound, Is. 6d. | 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in Easy Gradations, | 


upon an entirely New and Original Plan, by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as 
Monosy lables. 
London: Simpxin & Co.; Warrracer & Co.; Lovoman & Co.; Hamiuton & Co. 
Edinburgh: Oriven & Boyo. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


TICE.—The FEBRUARY Number contains a New Serial Story, called “ DEAR 

ANNETTE”; an Article by EpmMunp YaTEs on Mr. DICKENS'S NEW 
READING, illustrated by Alfred Thompson ; and a large increase in the 
number of Illustrations. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: als, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabar& to the Sea. By Captain RicuarD F. Burron, F.R.G.S., &c. &, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. [Ready this day, 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Political Sketches, 


Past and Present, of the House of Semen By J. Ew1xe Rircuie, Avthor 
of the “ Night Side of London,” &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. [ Ready this day, 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By Ay 


AMERICAN. 1 vol. 8vo, (Ready this day, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
A LONDON ROMANCE: a New Novel. By C. H. Ross, 


Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” &c. 3 vols. (Vezxt week, 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, Author of 
“ The March to Magdala,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day, 


THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” * Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. (7 dis day. 
MAD: a Novel. By George Manvitte Fenn, Author of 


“ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—THIS DAY IS PUBLISIIED THE SECOND EDITION OF 
OLIVE VARCOE. By Francis Derrick, Author of “ Mil- 


dred's Wedding,” &c. 3 vols. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES : 


Novucnerte Carey. 3 vols. 


NOT TIME'S FOOL. By Mortxy Farrow, Author of “Giant 
pair,” &c. 3 vol 
a Novel. By Mrs. Hory, 


A HOUSE of CARDS: 

3 vols. 
BURIED ALONE: a Story. By a New Writer. 
STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tuomas Arcuzr. 3 vols, 
OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 


a Domestic Story, By Rosa 


TINSLEYS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, 
BLACK SHEEP. MISS FORRESTER. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. BARREN HONOUR. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 1867, 
SWORD AND GOWN. THE ROCK AHEAD. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
RECOLLECTIONS of CENTRAL AMERICA and the WEST 


COAST of AFRICA. By Mrs. Foorz, Widow of the late H.G. Foote, Esq., H.B.M. 
Consul at Lagos, 10s. 6d. 


THE CIRCLE of LIGHT. By H. P. Mater. 
“ The title of this book an but a faint idea of its valuabl t It breathes a spirit 
of truth and wisdom throughout. Every page contains a novelty or a tiuth.” 
Cape and Natal News. 


Author of 


BROKEN FETTERS : 


Edition. 


a Novel. By F. Trottorz, Second 
(This day. 


DR. HARCOURTS ASSISTANT: Novel. 3 vols. (ready 
MR. VERNON: 


a Novel. 3 vols. (Ready. 
SOCIETY in a GARRISON TOWN. By the Author of 


“ Myself and My Relatives.” 3 vols. 


Just published, 8vo. 500 pp. 


| SYPHILIS and | LOCAL CONTAGIOUS DISORDERS. By 


.C.8., Surgeon to Out-Patients at the Lock 


M.B., F. 
Assistant-Surgeon to Y University College ‘Hospital. 


London: James Watron, 137 Gower Street. 


Price 6d.; per post for 7 Stamps, 
ODERN DENTISTRY ; its Principles and Practice, with 


Srecial Notes on the Qualifications indi oO and on the 

Causes of Disappointment and Failure. By A. Esxrit, Surgeon Ss 8 Grosvenor Street, 
Pure Dentistry,” “ Dental Surgery,” * Painless Tooth Extraction,” &e. 

Stationers’-Hall Court. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 
D*: HAWKSLEY’S PAPER, read at the SOCIETY of 
ARTS, on the CHART’ TIES of LONDO: 
Joun .& Sons, New 


Ready in February, Second Edition. 


(RTHOPRAXY. By Biee, Assoc. Inst. C.F., 
Mechanist to the Queen, Prince and Princess of Wales. This Manual on the Treatment 

of Deformitivs, &c., has been almost entirely new written, and upwards of 50 udditional 

Engravings, de: scriptive of New Inventions, added to it, in order to bring the Subject ou w! 


Smekin. Marsnatt, & Co., 


| it treats down to the present period. 


Cuvurcaus. & Sons; and the Autnon, 56 Wimpole Street. 


Now ready, Fighth Edition, 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


ON THROAT AILMENTS, more especially the Enlarged 


Tonsil and Elongated Uvula. By Jas. Saanatnns: M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Intismary 
and Orthophonic Institution, Sackville Street. 


& Sons, 11 New Burlington Street, 


GWEDENBORG” HEAVEN Hk LL: also, the Inter- published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 


mediate State or World of Spirits. A Relation of Things Meard and Seen. 


*,* This Work gives a Detailed and Rational Account of tlhe Eternal World and its Laws. 
Acomplete List of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application 
C. P. Anvey, 36 Bloomsbury Streets 


lustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, 1s. 0d.; by post, 1s. 5d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Dasector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Vireular.” 
3 219 legent Sirect. 
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1869, | January 16, 1869.] The Saturday Review. 


: CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW WORKS. 
led 
PUBLICATIONS. 
Tease in 

HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. COLXII. 
NEW EDITION OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLZ’S WORKS. 
ORKS Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL beg to announce an entirely New Edition of the 1. SPAIN UNDER CHARLES II. 

whole of Mr. Cauyix’s Works, to be complete in Thirty Volumes. It will be 2. LORD KINGSDOWN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BAR. 
carefully revised by the Author, handsomely printed in demy Svo. and entitled 3. CHESARIAN ROME. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION OF THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THOMAS 4, TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE, 
ON. CARLYLE, 5. THE LEGEND OF TELL AND RUTLI. 
6. GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPHS. 
of The First Volume published January 7. DEAN MILMAN'S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S. 
ins: | SARTOR RESARTUS: the Life and Opinions HUNTERS ANNALS OP RURAL BENGAL 
he, How By Tuomas CARLYLE. With a Portrait of 10. MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECHES. THE NEW MINISTRY. 
Each Work will be complete in itself. 
etches, THIRD LETTER to the Righ 
, e Right Hon. C. S. 
baba THE HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S NEW POEMS. FORTESCUE, ., On the STATE of . By Jou Earn 
This day, fep. Svo. extra cloth, bevelled edges, 9s. | RussELL, K.G. 8vo. Una few days. 


B 
Tua! | ORVAL; or, the Fool of Time. With other GECOND EDITION of Rev. M. MACCOLL’S 


Imitations and Paraphrases. By Roperr LyTron, 
LETTER On the a of the IRISH CHURCH, intituled 


RARIEs, Is there not a Cause? 8vo. p 

H. Ross 

otal NEW BOOKS. JTRELAND in 1868 the BATTLE-FIELD 

| UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS; or, Three | pason, revised and 

up the Nile. By Howarp Hoptey. 

uthor of mer" FLISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 

this day. EDWARD III. By Lonoman, Author of “ Lectures on the 

‘i iL, ¢ | History of England from the Earliest Times to the Death of Edward II.” vols. 

y Ross ;, IVES of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, i 
NDERGROUND LIFE; or, Mines and! I, 0 »_in- 


British Mining, and Edited by H. W. Brisrowe, F.R.S. Imperial 8vo. with 
160 Engravings on Wood, 16 richly coloured Plates, and 14 Maps, half-bound, 


L Hory, price 42s. MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN. By 
Baro: 


“ Nothing can surpass the og ee of the volume, and the matter is as good and as 
ing k is splendid. It should be said, perhaps, that its value as a special ness BUNSEN. New Edition, slightly abridged for General Readers; 
nightly Review. ~ t 2 


interestin, the bool pe’ 
Soh treatise does not at all lessen its interest for the general reaucr.”"—Fort with 2 Portraits and 2 Woodcuts. 2 vols. price ls, (Nearly ready. 
TOMMY TRY, and What He Did in Science. [HE LIFE of FR ANZ SCHUBERT. 
A Book for Boys. By C. 0. Groom Napier. Crown 8vo. with 46 Illustra- Translated from the German of K. von HELLBORN, by A. D. CoLEnipce, 
PULAR tions, 6s. (Thisday. | MLA, With an Appendix by G. Grove, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 2s. 
dom. 
FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA,| REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- 
and the DANUBE. By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 20s. SOHN. By EuisE Poko. Translated by Lady WALLACE. With additional 
RS, 1867, (This day. | Letters to English Correspondents. Post 8vo. with Portrait and View, 10s. 6d. 
FIVE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN 
AND. . UTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of 
G2 O THOUGHT : a Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By the Most Rev. W. 
Tuomson, D.D., Archbishopof York. Ninth Thousand, crown 5s. 6d. 
WEST GHEEL ; or, the City of the Simple. By the x 
+, HLBM. Author, of “ Flemish Interiors.” Crown 8vo. (West week. W ORD-GOSSIP : a Series of Familiar Essays 
WwW and their Peculiarities, the Rev. W. L. BLackiry, 
es spirit 
[HE JUNIOR SCHOLAR’S Complete 
TRUE TO THE LIFE. Second Edition, 3 vols. Ove, R, By the Rev 
“ The dissimilarity that exists between * True to the Life ’ and ordinary novels is remarkable The English-Latin Dicti » price 5s. 6d, 
ta more than one inetenoe. pure in tone. and res Separately { Latin-English Dictionary, price 7s. 6d, 
hor of HE POLAR WORLD 
: a Popular Descri 
THE FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatz. 2 vols. crown T tion of Man and Nature in the Arctic and ee Regions of the 
3. B “ Why touch upon such themes ?” perhaps some friend By Dr. Hanrwas. Ove, with many a fon days. 
into the light of day" 
des teach." NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 
—— Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and Islington. By WiLtiaM 
with TRICOTRIN : the Story of a Waif and Stray. By | Square crown with many Woodeuts, 
vd on the Author of “ Under Two Flags,” &c. 2 vols. ED ASPECTS f UNCHANGED 
THE STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND, of the 17th Lancers. CHANG alma ve Ry the Author of “ Recree- 
ao By Fagpeaicx Martin. 3 vols. crown Sv. tions of a Country Parson.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
of LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. 2 vols. crown 
avo. LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE. By the same 
nirigit Author. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
CE LAURA'S PRIDE. By the Author of “Mary Constant.” 
tment INTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in F 
litiona on 4 in UR- 
oe A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo Monxknovse, H NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details, By ©. L. Eastuaxe, 
Architect. With about 90 Illugtrations, Square crown 8vo. price 18s. 
A THORN in HIS SIDE. By Aryotp Hearn, Author of 
arged Bath's Mariage.” Sola crown ro. (CABINET EDITION of NOVELS and 
irmary TALES by G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE :— 
ON the BRINK. By Sir Francts Vincent. 3 vols. The Holmby.giouse, 5s. 
uses i ils story, and its relinement and co’ sense, W must not spirnto ueen’s 
| 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READBR, and 
ol 


4 PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY 


of ENGLAND for CHILDREN: in Letters from 
a Father to his Son. With a Set of Questions at 
the end of each Letter. By Grorge Davys, D.D., 
late Bishop of Peterborough. New Edition, 1s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 
to ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION : an Eng- 
lish Grammar for Classical Schools ; with Ques- 
tions, and a Course of Exercises. By THomas 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, Lighth Edition, 12mo. 
price 4s, 6d, 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
By Tuomas KERcHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. Twen- 
tieth Edition, 12mo., 3s.—TUTOR’S KEY, Is. 


ARTIS LOGICA! RUDIMENTA; 


from the Text of ALDRICH, with Notes and Mar- 
ginal References. By the Rev. H. L. MANSEL, 
L.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Fourth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TES- 


TAMENT. With English Notes, intended for the 
Upper Forms of Schools, and for Pass-men at the 
Universities. Abridged by H. ALvorp, 
M.A., Vicar of Leavenheath, Colchester ; late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMCEDLE. 
Edited by W. C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge ; Classical Lecturer at 
Queens’ College. Crown yo. 

The Acharnians and the Kuights, 4s, 
The Clouds, 3s. 6d. 
The Wasps, 3s. 6d. 


An Expurgated Edition for Schools is in the press. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 


of ARISTOTLE. A new Translation, mainly 
from the Text of BEKKER. With an Introduction, 
a Marginal Analysis, and Explanatory Notes. De- 
signed for the use of Students in the Universities. 
By the Rev. D. P. Cuask, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and Principal of St. Mary Hall. 
Third Edition, revised, crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a 


Handbook of Religious Information respecting the 
Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the 
Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, &c. &c. 
By Joun Henry Biunt, M.A. Third Edition, 
fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


CICERONIS ORATIO pro TITO 
ANNIO MILONE. With a Translation of Asco- 
nius, Introduction, Marginal Analysis, and English 
Notes, Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press, Cambridge. By the Rev. JoHN SMITH 
Purron, late President and Tutor of St. Catha- 
rine’s College. Second Edition, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Part I. 


With Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imi- 
tative Exercise on each Chapter. By ‘THomas 
KercHEever M.A. Fourth Edition, 
l2mo, 4s.—TUTOR'S KEY, ls. 


A COMPLETE GREEK and ENG- 


LISH LEXICON for the Poems of Homer and 
the Homeride ; illustrating the Domestic, Reli- 
gious, Political, and Military Condition of the 
Heroic Age, and explaining the most difficult 
Passages. By G. Cu. Crusivs. Translated from 
the German, with Corrections and Additions, by 
Henny Sairu, Professor of Languages in Marietta 
Revised and edited by Tuomas KeEnr- 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. Third Edition, 12mo. 9s, 


ECLOGA OVIDIANA, with Eng- 


lish Notes. By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Part I. From the Elegiac Poems. Eleventh 
Edition, 12mo, 2s, 6d. Part II, From the Meta- 
morphoses. 12mo, 5s. 


4 

A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON; founded on a 
Work prepared by J. W. FrApersponrr, Ph. Dr., 
late Professor of Modern Languages, Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast. Revised, Enlarged, and Improved 
by the late Tuomas KeRCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Henry Browne, M.A., Vicar of Pevensey, 
of Chichester, Fourth Edition, 
vo. 21s, 


The Saturday Review. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES | 
PUBLIC. Edited by G. H. Hestop, M.A., late | 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Queen's College, 
Oxford; Head Master of St. Bees. Crown 8vo. 


The Olynthiacs and the Philippics. 4s. 6d. 
De Falsa Legatione. (Jn preparation. 


“ The usual introduction has in this case been dispensed 
with. The reader is referred to the works ot Grote and Whirl 
wall for information on such points of history as arise out “ 
these famous orations, and on points of critical scholarshi 
* Madvig'’s Grammar,’ where that is available, while cop’ an 
acknowledgments are made to those commentators on whose 
works Mr. Heslop has based his own. Mr. Heslop’s editions 
are, however, no mere compilations. That the points requi 
in an oratorical style differ materially from those in an histo- 
rical style, will scarcely be questioned, and accordingly we 
find that Mr. Heslop has given special care to those charac- 
teristics of style, as well as of language, which constitute De- 
mosthenes the very first of classic orators.""—Standard. 

* We must cail attention to new editions of various classics, 
in the excellent ‘Catena Classicorum ' series. ‘The reputation 
and high standing of the editors are the best guarantees for 
the accuracy and scholarship of the notes.” 

Westminster Review. 

“The notes are thoroughly good,so fur as they zo. Mr. 
Heslop has carefully digested the best foreign commentaries, 
his are for the most part judicious extracts from 

use 

“ The annotations are scarcely less to be commended for 
the exclusion of superfluous matter than for the excellence 
of what is supplied. Well-known works ure not quoted, but 
simply to, andinformation to have been 
previously acquired is omitted.” —A the: 


THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK ; 


on the plan of ‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.” 


THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. Sixth 


12mo. ds. 6d.— KEY, 2s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE of LOGIC, for the 


Use of TEACHERS and STUDENTS. By Francis 
GarpeN, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge ; Sub- 
Dean of Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal; Chaplain 
to the Household in St. James's Palace ; Professor 
of Mental and Moral Science, Queen’s College, 
London. Small 8vo. 4s. 


ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL 


and PRACTICAL; adapted for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. By W. H. GirpLEsTone, M.A. of 
Christ's College, Cambridge ; Principal of the Theo- 
logical College, Gloucester. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

“ Without attempting any sovnparioone with the valuable 
and well-known treatises by Dr. Colenso, Barnard Smith, and 
others, we may congratulate Mr. Girdlestone on having pro- 
duced a thoroughly philosophical book on this most useful 
subject. Ita sto be especially suited for older 


PRIVATE 


16, 1869, 


LIST. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATION 
PRIVAT. Edited ArtTuur M.A,, 
= Lecturer of Clare College, Camibridg.’ 


De Corona. (Nearly ready, 


DEVOTIONS for 


SCHOOL-BOYS ; together with some Rules of 
Conduct given by a Father to his Son, on his going 
to School. By WinLtAM Henry, third Lord Lyr. 
TELTON ; revised and corrected by his Son, fourth 
Lord LyTreLron. Fifth Edition, 32mo. 6d. 


A PERSII FLACCI SATIRARUM 
LIBER. Edited by A. Preron, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Lecturer of Trinity 
Hall. Crown 8vo. ds, 6d. 


PLATONIS PHJEDO. Edited by 
ALFRED Barry, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Principal of King's College, 
London, Crown 8vo. (Jn preparation, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGCDIA 
Edited by R. C. Jeun, M.A., Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Tprinity College, Cambridge. The Electra, 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. The Ajax, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


TACITI HISTORLE. Edited by 
W. H. Smcox, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 

preparation. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORL#. 


Edited by CHARLES BicG, M.A., late Senior Stu- 

dent and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford; Second 

— Master of Cheltenham College. Crown 
vO. 


Vol. I. Books I, and II. with Introductions. és, 
** Mr. Bigg in his * Thucydides’ prefixes an analysis to each 


book, and an admirable introduction to the whole work, con- 
taining full ne pegs as to all that is known or related of 


who, having been ¢ taught impertectly and irrationally in the 
earlier part of their school career, desire to go over the whole 
ground again from the beginning; but in the hands of an 
intelligent and discriminating teacher it may also be per- 
fectly adapted to the compiehension of young boys.”"—Zimes. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION 


to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Part I. B 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. Fourteent: 
Edition, Svo. 6s. 6d,—TUTOR’S KEY, 1s. 6d, 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Edited 


by Joun Epwin Sanpys, B.A., Fellow and Lec- 
turer of St. John’s College, and Lecture: at Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 


Ad Demonicum et Panegyricus. 


‘The completeness of Mr. Sandys's editorial work will 
make this almost unknown ‘Treatise as popular as his labours 
render it intelligible; and the affluence o: ancient and modern 
illustration grouped ‘around it will prevent its lapsing into 
the obscurity to which, till now, the lack of a rates sacer, or 
modern editor, has condemned it.”—Saturday Review. 

“ ‘This is one of the most excellent Works of that excellent 
series, the ‘ Catena Classicorum.’ Isocrates has not receiv 
the attention to which the simplicity of his style and the 
purity of his Attic language entitle him as a means of educa- 
tion. Now that we have so admirable an edition of two of 
his Works best adapted for such a purpose, there will no 
longer be any excuse for this neglect. For carefulness and 
thoroughness of editing, it will bear comparison with the 
best, whether English or foreizn, Besides an ample supply 
of exhaustive notes of rare excellence, we find in it valuable 
remarks on the style of Isocrates and the state of the text, 
a table of various readings, a list of editions, and a 
special introduction to each piece. As in other editions 
of this series, short summaries of the argument are in- 

serted in suitable places, and will be found of great service 
to the student. ‘he commentary embraces explanations 

of with instructive remarks on grammatical 
usages, and the derivation and meanings of words illustrated 
by quotations and references. Occasionally the student's at- 
tention is called to the moral sentiment expressed or implied 
in the text. With all this abundance of annotation, found 
on a diligent study of the best and latest authorities, there is 
no excess of matter and no waste of words. ‘The elegance of 
the exterior is in harmony with the intrinsic worth of 
volume.”"—A thenceum. 

“ This work deserves the warmest welcome for several 
reasons. In the first place, it isan attempt to introduce Iso- 
crates into one SeDOON, and this attempt deserves encourage- 
ment. T d Demonicum ’ is very easy Greek. Itis good 
Greek. And it is reading of a healthy nature for boys. The 
practical wisdom of the Greeks is in many respects fitted to 
the capacities of boys; and if books containing this wisdom 
are read in schools, along with others of a historical and 
poetical nature, they will be felt to Le farfrom dry. ‘Then the 
editor has done everything that an editor should do. We 
have a series of short introductory essays; on — sate of 
Tsocrates, on the text,on the * Ad Demonicum,’ 

* Panegyricus.’ These are characterized sound sense, wide 
and thorough learning. and the y of 
thoughts clearly and well.”—J/useum. 

editing Isocrates Mr. Sandys does good service to 
students and teachers of Greek lrote. ane a ces in our 
hands in a convenient form an qusiee who will be found of 
great use in public schools, where he hos been hitherto 
almost unknown. . . Mr. Sandys worthily sustains as 
a commentator the name which he has already won. The 
historical notes are good, clear, and concise ; the grammati- 
cal notes scholar-like and practically useful. Many will be 


welcome alike to master and 
University Gazette. 


4s, 6d. 


late at which he wrote, followed by a 
very Sa ng critique on some of his characteristics as a 


writer.” —A thenceum 

* While laimi bsolu iginality in his book, Mr. 
Bigg hes so thoroughly digested the works of so many 
eminent predecessors in the same field, and is evidently on 
terms of such intimacy with his author, as perforce to inspire 
and well-wriiten introduction 
has formed a part of ench link in the * Catena’ hitherto pub- 
lished, and Mr. Bigg, in addi tion to a general introduction, 
has given us an essay on * Some Characteristics of Thucy- 
dides,’ which no one can read without being impressed with 
the learning and judgment brought to bear on the subject.” 


SELECTIONS from MODERN 
FRENCIT AUTHORS. Edited, with English 
Notes and Introductory Notice, by Henri Vay 
Lawn, French Master in the Classical Department 
of Cheltenham College. Part I. Honoré de Balzac. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


CATECHESIS; or, Christian In- 


struction preparatory to Confirmation and First 
Communion. By CHARLES Worpswortn, D.C.L., 
Bishop of St. Andrew’s. New and Cheaper Edition. 
small 8vo. 


ARISTOTELIS ETHICA NICO- 


MACHEA. Edidit, emendavit, crebrisque locis 
parallelis e libro ipso, aliisqne ejusdem Auctoris 
scriptis, illustravit Jaconus E. T. Rogers, A.M., 
Cconomi Politic Prelector, New Edition, 
small 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


JUVENALIS SATIRZ. Edited 
by G. A. Smmcox, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lec- 
turer of Queen’s College, Oxford, Thirteen Sa- 
tires. Crown 8vo., 3s. 


“Of Mr. Simcox’s ‘ Juvenal’ we can only speak in terms of 
the highest commendation, as a simple, unpretending work, 
admirably adapted to the wants of the sehool- boy or of acollege 
pass-man. It is clear, concise, and scrupulously honest in 
shirking no real difficulty. The pointed epigrammatic hits of 
the satirist are everywhere well brought out, and the notes 
really are what they profess to be, explanatory i in the best 
sense of the term.””— London Review. 

“ This is a link in the ‘Catena Classicorum’ to which the 
attention of our readers has been more than once directed as 
a good Series of Classical Works tor School and College pur- 
poses. The Introduction is a very comprehensive and able 
account of Juvenal, his Satires, and the ime 

nun. 
“ This is a we original and enjoyable edition of one of 
our 

* Every class of readers those who use Mr. Simcox as their 
sole interpreter, and those who supplement Jarger editions by 
his concise matter—will alike find »nterest and careful re- 
search in his able Preface. This indeed we should call the great 
feature of his book. The three facts which sum up Juvenal’s 
history so far as we know it are soon despatched ; but the 
internal evidence both as to the cates of his writing and pub- 
lishing his Satires, and as to his character as a writer, orn 


some fifteen or twenty pages, which will re me! 
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Approved Modern SCHOOL BOOKS, SELECTED from Messrs. 


LONGMANS and CO.’S SCHOOL CATALOGUE for 1869, which comprises CiassiFiep Lists of about 
750 Works on all the usual branches of Education, and may be had Gratis on application. 


ONES 
— THE GREEK LANGUAGE. COX’S TALES of ANCIENT GREECE: a 


Collective Edition of the Author's Classical Stories and Tales, complete in 


— A PROGRESSIVE GREEK ACCIDENCE. One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
: for By the Rev. E. ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A., of Balliol College, yy A MANUAL of the WHOLE SCRIPTURE 


HISTORY, and of the History of the Jews, By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, 


| FARRAR’S GREEK GRAMMAR RULES,| 
; fourth drawn up for the Use of Harrow School. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 1s. 6d. RIDDLE’S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE 


RUM HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE. Revised Edition. 12mo. 4s, 6d. SLAT ER’S SENTENTLE CHRONOLO. 
tay | VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, correeted | ~~ cic, orcuronotogy in Faniiar Senvenes, 12m0, 26 


at ge, with New Notes, by the Rev. Dr. WHITE. 12mo. 4s.—KEY, 
s. 6d. 


od y MR. MUSGR AVE WILKINS’S PROGRES- THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 
Cotee, SIVE GREEK DELECTUS. Revised Edition. 12mo. 4s,—KEY, 2s. 6d. THE Rev. Dr. WHIT E’S JUN IOR SC HO- 
MR. M USGR AV E WILKINS’S M ANU AL and ENGLISH- 
of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.— The ENG DICTIONARY, 6d. 
ss KEY, 2s. 6d. Separately { The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 7s. 6d. 


| WILKINS'S SCRIPTORES ATTICI. Ex-| WHITE'S NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


cerpts from Xenophon, Tanephttes, Plato, Aristotle, and Lucian, with English TIONARY (intermediate size), abridged from the parent work (as below), 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18s. 


wed | PINDAR’S EPICINIAN or TRIUMPHAL | gr te of 


ODES, with the Fragments of his Lost Compositions. Revised and Explained vised by himself. Royal 8vo. pp. 2,128, price 42s. 


by J. W. DONALDSON, M.A. 8yo. 16s, 
a, | LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH | HE,Rev, CANON KENNEDY'S CHILD'S 


or Stu- LEXICON. Fifth Edition, revised and augmented, Crown 4to. 31s. 6d. Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. price 2s, 


Second 
Com | LIDDELL and SCOTT’S LEXICON, GREEK | THE CHILD'S FIRST LATIN BOOK, 


extracted from the Rev. CANON KENNEDY’S Child’s Latin Primer, con- 


1s. 6s, and ENGLISH, abridged from the above, Twelfth Edition. Square 12mo. taining all that is necessary to lead Boys up to the Public School Latin 
I to each price 7s, 6d. sat Primer. 12mo. price Is. [Un a few days. 
lated of 

ed by a THE PUBLI HOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. Mesters of ihe Nine Public Schools 
BISHOP BUTLER’S SKETCH of MODERN 
and SKE Two Parts, 4s. each. | SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, Part I. a First 
soda Companion Exercise Book to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor 
mc: | BISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN ATLAS,| of 


Companion Exercise Book to the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor 


*,* This long-established Atlas is continnally kept up to the day, and now 
of the Primer. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


contains all recent discoveries in Africa, Australia, &c. ; the new Continental 


f d all the M lear! 
printed from the Steel Plates, and not from transfers to Sine. |: KEY the EXERCISES in SUBSIDIA 
i Vas PRIMARIA, Parts I. and Il. price 5s., supplied to Instructors only, on 


tment BISHOP BUTLER’S ANCIENT ATLAS, 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 


In- | E, HUGHES'S OUTLINES of PHYSICAL | Hiner, 
ttn GEOGRAPHY. Revised Edition, with Eight Coloured Maps. 12mo, 3s. 6d.— MR. MUSGRAVE WILKIN S'S MANUAL 


QUESTIONS, 6d. 


of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 64.— 
W. HUGHES’S MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY, KRY, Ss. 64. 
CO- Physical, Industrial, and Political. Fep. 8vo. with Six Maps, 7s. 6d. MR. M USGR AVE WILKI NSS L ATI N 
| GLEIG’S FIRST BOOK of HISTORY,| ote Pate tain 
N Vi ne mo. 28, in Two Parts, 9d, each. 
in VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. Newly 


LUPTON’S ENGLISH HISTORY from the edited by the Rev. Dr. WHITE, with English Notes adapted to the Public 


Earliest Period, prepared for the Use of Candidates for Examination, Second School Latin Primer. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 


5 a PROSE EXERCISES: English Sentences from Cwsar, Cicero, and Livy, for 
HISTORY, for of Schools and Students for Exami- re-translation into the Original Latin,  12m0, 3, 6d.—KEY, os. 
SHEPPARD and TURNER’S AIDS to 
| MANGNALL'S HISTORICAL and MIS-| Compoition aa Translation from 
best CELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the Use of Schools and Young Persons ; KEY, 6s. ’ =—e — 
h the Messrs. Longmans and Co.’s Edition, 12mo. 4s, 6d. YONGE’ LATIN GRADUS, 
~y of Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 12mo. 3s. 6d. APPENDIX, 12s. 
their THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY of ROME. | BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS. Newly Edited 
1 re- By the Author of “Amy Herbert.” 12mo, 2s, 6d.—QUESTIONS, by Panrk- by the Rev. Dr. WHITE, with a Vocabulary and Notes adapted to the Public 
4 Is. School Latin Primer. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 
ie THE TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN | BRADLEY'S CORNELIUS NEPOS. Newly 
ical WAR, from the Histories of Herodotus. By the Rev, GEORGE W. COX, Edited by the Rev. Dr. WHITE, with Grammatical Notes adapted to 
M.A. New and Cheaper Edition, 12mo. 3s, 6d. (Just ready. Public School Latin Primer. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 
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In crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDY-BOOK OF THE 
FLOWER-GARDEN: 


Being Plain Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, 
and Arrangement of Plants in Flower-Gardens 
all the Year Round; 


Embracing all Classes of Gardens, from the Largest to the Smallest, with Engraved 
Plans illustrative of the various Systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. 


By DAVID THOMSON, 


Late of Archerfield and Dite Gardens; now Gardener to His Grace the Duke 
Buccleuch at Drumlanrig. 


“Such a manual has pose ens wanted, and the right man is in the right place as its 
author. Gardeners’ Chron 
“ A practical volume, waieh« S recommend to our readers without any reservation.” 
ournal of Llorticulture. 
Written by one of the best gardeners, country, one, moreover, thoroughly master 
of the modern system of decoration.” —Fie 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL- 


TIVATION of the GRAPE VINE. By WitttAM Tuomson, Gardener 
- his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., &c., Dalkeith Park. Fifth 
ddition, 5s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the CUL- 


ng the PINE APPLE. By Davip Tuomson, Archerfield Gardens, 
-B. 53, 


THE GARDENER: a Monthly Magazine of 


Horticulture and Floriculture. Edited by WILLIAM THomson, Gardener to 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. Assisted by a Staff of Practical Gardeners. 
6d. ; or 7s. per annum, free by post. The Volumes for 1867 and 1868 may be 
had, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d, 


THE BOOK of the GARDEN. By Cuartes 


M‘INTOsH. 2 vols. royal 8vo., with 1,055 Engravings, half-bound, £4 7s. 6d. 
Each vol. sold separately—viz.: Vol. I., Architectural and Ornamental, 
£210s.; Vol. II., Practical Gardening, 37s. 6d. 
“ We feel justified in recommending Mr. M‘Intosh’s two excellent volumes to the nctice of 
the public.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


THE BOOK of the LANDED ESTATE. 


Containing Directions for the M: t and Devel t of the Resources 
of Landed Preperty ; detailing the Duties of the Landlord, Factor, Tenant, 
and Labourer, &c. By Rogerr E. Brown, Factor aud Estate Agent, Wass, 
Yorkshire, [Ja the press. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 


This day is published, 


ON SEATS AND SADDLES, 


Bits and Bitting, and the Prevention and Cure of Restiveness 
in Horses. - 


By FRANCIS DWYER, 
Major of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Service. 


Crown 8vo. with Eight Engravings and numerous Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 


“The Major is no d tist, but a 
the nature, of the 

book of signal In this we some of the soundest and most valuable 
sugzestions we have read. No man who owns or rides a horse should leave this work un- 
studied.”"—Sunduy Times. 


tific writer practically acquainted with 


Lately published, 


THE HANDY HORSE-BOOK ; or, Practical 


Instructions in Riding, Driving, and the General fain and Management of 
Horses, Ly “ MaGenra.” A New Edition, with Six Engravings, 4s. 6d, 


OUR DOMESTICATED DOGS: their Treat- 


ment in Reference to Food, Diseases, Habits, Punishment, Accomplishments, 
&c. By the Author of ‘‘ The Handy Horse-Book.” Bound in gilt cloth, 2s, 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 


NAPOLEON FIRST. 


Now ready, with Portrait, Svo. 15s. 


NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU and ELBA. 
Being a Journal of Occurrences in 1814-15, with Notes of Conversations. By 
the late Major-General Sir Nem CAMPBELL, C.B., British Commissioner. 
With a Memoir of the Life and Services of that Officer. By his Nephew, 
Rey. A. N.C, MACLACHLAN, M.A. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 8vo. 12s, 


THE ROYAL ENGINEER. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Francis B. HEAD, Bart. 
Enter some, bringing in the Clerk of Chatham. 
Smith, The Clerk of Chatham: he can write and read, and cast accompt. 


Cade. Here’s a villain!..... .» Away with him, I say ; hang him with his pen and 
about his neck. [£zit one with the Clerk. 


Seconp Part or Henry VI., Act iv. Scene 2. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION, TO THE QUEEN. 
Next week, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s, 


THE SUNNY SOUTH: an Autumn in Spain 


and Majorca. By Capt. J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.G.S., late 13th Hussars. 
“ A bright and sunny book of travels is always acceptable, and when, to the accomplishment 
a good narrator, an author brings a genuine feeling for art and keen appreciation of beau 
in sakere, he at once appeals toa host of sympathising readers. A volume full of attraction 
now lies before us in* An Autumn in Spain and Majorca,’ by Captain Clayton. The work is 
a succession of brilliant pictures which will equally ree the the » the 
dilettante, and the traveller.” — United Service 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


SECOND EDITION of KATHLEEN. By 


the Author of “* Raymond’s Heroine.” 3 vols, 
“We per al recommend ‘ Kathleen ’ to the notice of our readers. Tt is one of the best 
novels, either b “y & male or female hand, that we have read for some time.""—7imes. 
* Kathleen’ is a thoroughly amusing and very book. It is in a perfectly 
and wholesome spirit. The principal ch y vel on 
all Mall Gazette, 


“* Raymond’s Heroine’ was a good novel. ‘ ,_ nathan ’ is a better. an vein of rare humour 
runs through the whole story.”—Saturday Rev: 
“ All lovers of a good novel will find "diversion in the pages of ‘Kathleen.’ Lightly and 
closely written, and remarkable for the of a very unusual pet, 
strongest and most exciting narrative that we have read for many a day. 


META’S FAITH. By the of St. 


Olave's,” &c. 3 vols. 


WIFE and CHILD. By Miss Wurrry. 3 vols. 


“The author of ‘ Wife and Child’ bears a fom long nd brilliantly associated with 
literature. and Miss Whitty’s first novel will be welcomed with cordiality. She has left dey 
beaten tracks of novelistic enterprise for a new path, and has produced a story of great int 
abounding in fresh features and character, illustrations of wiid pussion and traits of pa vd 
—, a: snerifice and heroism, which will never quit the memory of any appreciative 

star. 


THE CROWN of a LIFE. By the Author 


of “‘ Agnes Tremorne,” &c. 3 vols. 


“* The Crown of a Life’ al a very good poral. and will find many readers. It is healthy in 
tone, skilful in in its story.”"— Post. 


THE WOMAN’ S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 
“* The Woman's Kingdom’ sustains ~  outiae 's reputation as a writer of the purest and 
noblest kind of domestic stories.’’— A the 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. By the Author 


of Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ We feel bound to praise this book, We want our readers to read it for themselves, and to 
get from it the same fresh and rare enjoyment that we have found in its pages.” — Atheneum. 

“ This novel is the work of a clever writer. We willingly give it our cordial commendation.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


CHEAP EDITION of A NOBLE LIFE. By 
the Author of “* John Halifax,” illustrated by Tenniel. Bound, 5s. Forming 
the New Volume of “ Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library.” 

HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL, 


MODERN, ANCIENT, and SCRIPTURAL GEOGRAPHY, in a Series of 
Forty Maps fully coloured, 4to. cloth, with Index of 15,000 Names and Clue 
Index, 10s. 6d. 


Il 
BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS. The same as 


above, bound in demy 8vo. for portability, 10s. 6d. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS for BEGIN- 
NERS ; a Series of 27 Maps coloured, in oblong 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS USED AT ETON, 
HARROW, RUGBY, &c. 


YONGE’S NEW VIRGIL. With the Notes 


of Hawrrey, Key, and Munro. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 


ARY. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


YONGE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Or the two together, strongly bound in 
roan, 15s. 


ANDROMACHE of EURIPIDES. the 


Rey. C. Hawkurys, D.C.L., Ch. Ch. Oxon, and one A the Upper 
Masters of Christ’s Hospital, ” London, 4s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DE- 
CISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. From Marathon to Waterloo. 
A handy Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. - 
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Super-royal 4to. 100 Plates, 250 pp. £558. Price in India, Rs. 60. 


TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP; 


Or, Illustrations of Mythology and Art in India in the 
First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. 


FROM THE SCULPTURES OF THE BUDDHIST TOPES AT SANCHI 
AND AMRAVATI. 


Prepared at the India Museum, under the Authority of the Secretary of State for 


India in Council. 
With Introductory Essays and Description of the Plates by 
JAMES FERGUSSON, Esq., F.R.S., F.R.AS. 


Second and Enlarged and Revised Edition, 10s. 6d. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF 
THE ATONEMENT: 


An Historical Inquiry into its Developement in the Church, 
with an Introduction on the principle of Theological 
Developements. 

By HENRY NUTCOMBE OXENHAM, M.A. 

Formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen, price 168. 


THE 
CRUISE OF H.M.S. GALATEA 


(CAPTAIN H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH), 
In 1867-1868. 
By the Rev. JOHN — F.R.G.S., Chaplain of the Vessel; and 
. W. BRIERLY. 
erly 
“Full of adventures, and will be read with interest by all.” —Observer. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF 
FRANCIS ATTERBURY, D.D. 


BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, 


With his Distinguished Comtemporaries; compiled chiefly from the Atterbury 
and Stuart Papers. 


By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


This day, 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 


THE SWORD AND THE KEYS. 


The Civil Power in its Relations to the Church; 
Considered with Special Reference to the Court of Final | 
Ecclesiastical Appeal in England. 

With Appendix containing all Statutes on which the jurisdiction of that 
Tribunal over Spiritual Causes is Founded, and also, all Ecclesiastical Judgments | 


delivered by it since those published by the Lord Bishop 
of London in 1865, 


By JAMES WAYLAND JOYCE, M.A. 
Rector of Burford, Salop, and Clergy-Proctor for the Diocese of Hereford. 


RIVINGTONS: LONDON, OXFORD, & CAMBRIDGE. 


THE BOYLE LECTURES 1868. 


In 8vo. 9s. 


THE WITNESS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT TO CHRIST. 


By the Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 


Preacher at St. James's, Westminster, and Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London. | 


“Mr. Leathes’ Lectures are a learned and interesting argument in support of the existence, 

46a matter of fact, of a Messianic element in the Old Testament Scriptures : and he tara) nay 
lered that this fact, if established, would furnish a ground of appeal not only ris« 

tians, but to those non- -Christian classes for whose benefit Robert Boyle designed ‘ vt saae 


ment. An argument from internal evidence of a broad and general character is, ag me the | 


most widely useful of all, for it appeals to facts which are in every one's hands, r. Leathes 

usses in detail several circumstances and passages in the Old ‘Testament, vend shows, we 
think heme that if not Messianic, they mean nothing, in which Ey their => is 
inexplicable, and they cease to be of any value. He insicts, 1 
that this argument is in great measure independent of disputes reapecting the date and auihen. 
ticity of the several books.” —7imes. 


RIVINGTONS : LONDON, OXFORD, & CAMBRIDGE, 


Ready this day, 8vo. eoeemeced ~ pointed by Whittingham * the Chiswick Press, with nearly 
Illustrations, price 


Q. HORATIT FLACCI OPERA. 


Illustrated from Antique Gems. 
By C. W. KING, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Text revised by H. A. J. MUNRO, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Editor of “ Lucretius,” &v. 
“TI boldly undertake. in good hope of success, to my author" ideas by — 


hi ld himself’ h: 1 
the attractions of a bock been fashionable in his Xing 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


PROPOSED NEW LONDON RAILWAYS, &c. 
Session 1869. 


Just published, in sheet, 2s. 6d.; mounted in case, 5s. 


STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF 
PROPOSED 
METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, 
TRAMWAYS, 


MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS, 
FOR SESSION 1869; 
SHOWING ALSO THE 
SANCTIONED LINES AND RAILWAYS IN OPERATION ; 
With a List of the Plans, numbered to correspond with the Map and the Private 
Bill Office List, the Names of the Engineers, and the Lengths 
of the Proposed Lines. 

Scale, 4 inches to a Mile, with the Environs of London on a smaller scale, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 axnp 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


HARROW SCHOOL ATLASES. 


MODERN. 
Just published, New Edition, cloth, lettered, 12s. 6d. 


HARROW ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, 


es. 


Also, just published, New Edition, cloth, 7s. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


Containing 14 Coloured Maps, with Index to the Principal 
Places. 


The selection of these Maps for the use of the great Public School at Harrow 
offers the strongest proof of their superiority. Being the largest Maps of their 
class, their size (17 inches by 14) affords opportunities for the insertion of various 
details for which there is no room in the Maps of smaller Atlases. In the present 
Edition the new Railways have been added ; the alterations in the boundaries of 
Germany, the Russian Empire, and Turkestan have been made; and the latest 
divisions of India are introduced. ‘The transfer of the North- Western part of 
America from Russia to the United States, as well as the amalgamation of 
Canada with other British Provinces in one Dominion, are among the numerous 
| improvements inserted in this Edition, to keep pace with recent Geographical 
events. 


| Also, the following Atlases, uniform in Size, dc., with the above. 
| CLASSICAL. 


“HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 


| GRAPHY, containing 23 Coloured Maps, with Index. Cloth lettered, 12s, 6d. 


JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS of CLASSICAL 


| 
| GEOGRAPHY, containing 11 Coloured Maps, with Index. Cloth, 7s, 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL and 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 25 Ancient and Modern Maps, with Indexes. 
Cloth lettered, 12s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSICAL and 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY: 53 Ancient and Modern Maps, with valuable 
Consulting Indexes. Half morocco, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


*,* Any Map in the Series may be had separately, plain, 6d.; coloured, 9d. 


OUTLINE MAPS, ted Drawing-Paper and ted fi 


A DETAILED CATALOGUE the entire SERIES of ATLASES and MAPS 
designed by the NOWLEDGE SOCIETY, can be had 
or will be forwarded per post on receipt of One Stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 anp 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


i Next week, demy 8vo. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: 
An Essay in Political and Social Criticism. 


REPRINTED FROM THE “CORNHILL MAGAZINE,” WITH A PREFACE 
AND ALTERATIONS, 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 108 
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BOOSEY & CO.S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW SONGS AND BALLADS. 


CHILDREN’S VOICES. By Crariser. Sung by 


Madame Sainton-Dolby. 4s. 


THADY O’FLYNN. By JAmes L. Mottoy, Author 
a= Clochette. ” Sung by Madame Sherrington. This me 4s, “ The greatest 
success was ‘ Thady O'Flynn,’ written in its author’s most characteristic style, 
and which the audience actually wished to hear a third time.”—Daily Tele- 
graph. The greatest hit was the new Irish ballad.”— Morning Star. 
capital Irish song.” — Observer. 


THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. By James L. Mottoy, 
Author of “ Clochette.” Sung by Miss Edith her This day, price 4s. 
“ Likely to increase the popularity of its composer.”—. 


BLUE EYES. By Jamss L. Motor. Sung by Mr. 


Nelson Varley with invariable success. 


THE BEACON that colin ME HOME: New 


Song, by Joun L. Hatron. Sung by Mr. George Perren. 3s. 
THE PASSING BELL. By Crarier. New Sacred 


Song, with Illuminated Title-page. Price 3s. 


THE FAITHFUL ECHO. By W. Ganz. “Miss 
Banks sang a ballad which was the gem of the ies. | The composition was 
so pleasing that the audience insisted upon its repetitio 3s. 


THE VAGABOND. By James L. ines Sung 


by Mr. Santley, and always rapturously encored. Price 4s. 


THE NIGHT WINDS SIGH ALONE. By Arruur— 


S. SuLtivan. “Simple, plaintive, and melodious,”"—Lady'’s Paper. This 
favourite Song may be had in F and G, 3s, 


HE WILL RETURN. By Suuirvan. 


One of the most nisite of this Author’s Compositions. “ A most charming — 
song.’ —Sunday Times. 38. 


WHAT IS LOVE? By Exizasera Pater. «The 


words are quaint, antique, and redolent of the olden + ey 
pretty, and as quaint as the words.”—Jilustrated News, 


WHEN ALL THE WORLD IS YOUNG. By 


THE LEGEND of the CROSS BILL. New Sacred 


Song, by J. Lemmens. Sung by Madame Sherrington. This day, Price 4s, 
“A beautiful sacred song.”—Morning Star. ‘‘ A charming song.” 
“ A composition extremely creditable to the author as a musician.” —£Zra, 


THE MOTHER’S DREAM. By Socttivay, 
Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. Published this day, price 4s. ‘ An exquisite bit 
of pathos, which will have, as it deserves, a wide-spread popularity.” —Sun 
Times. ** A charmingly simple and plaintive ballad. Star, 
charming song, which will assuredly obtain great po} a Anyt! 
more expressive, pathetic and refined, than Mise ¥ 
this song, cannot be imagined.” —£ra, 

THE SNOW LIES WHITE. By Suttivay, 
Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves. 4s. “‘ The song was found charming and the singing 
perfect. It obtained a genuine and well-deserved encore.”—7imes, Sept. 12, 


OH! SWEET AND FAIR. By 


Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby with immense success, 


OUT ON THE ROCKS. Ballad. Written by 
The Music Composed and Sung by Madame 


THE ROSE OF ERIN. By Bengpict. Words by 
CLARIBEL. Sung by Madlle. Adelina Patti at Mr. Benedict’s Annual Concert, 
and rapturously encored. 4s. ‘ A charmingly plaintive song.” 

Daily Telegraph, 


I WILL NOT ASK TO PRESS THAT CHEEK. 
pow he so melodious and impassioned as this.” 


SOMEBODY. By G. A. Macrarren. Sung by 


Madame Sherrington. 4s. 


ROBIN REDHEART. By Cuarmer. Sung by) KIRTLE RED, By J. L. Hatton. Sung by Madlle. 
Liebhart. 38, 


Madame Sherrington, 


NEW CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 


HOUSEHOLD MUSIC: a New Series of Illustrated 


pee Books, printed from new type on the finest toned paper. Price, each 6d. ; post 


74 
1. FIFTEEN HOUSEHOLD SONGS. With Illustration of “ A Thousand a Year.” 
2. TWENTY CHRISTY'S NEWEST SONGS. With Illustration of “Come Home, 
Father. 


3. THIRTY SACRED SONGS. With Illustration of “ Pilgrims of the Night.” 

4. NINE GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. With Illustration of * Dors, mon Enfant.” 

5. TEN GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. With Illustration of “ A Maiden's Prayer.” 

6. SACRED PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE. With Illustration of * The 
oly Family 

7. LI pause SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. With Illustration of “The Young 


Re 
&. LIPTLE PIECES FOR LITTLE PLAYERS. With Illustration of “ Cherry Ripe.” 
9. WAL yo : Dinorah, Satanella, Martha, and Maud. With I/lustration of “ The Shadow 


Dane 

10. TYEE VE NEX NEWEST CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS. With Illustration of * Ten 
ittle 

r E GERMAN VOLKSLIEDER, with English Words. With Illustration of 


“ The finest paper, the most elegant type, the prettiest jal il all ibut 
the of every number. ‘The greatest wonder is and we only 
hope, for the sake of the eas as well as of the e"pablahere. that the price of these’ sixpenny 

books’ may be sufficient to y the expenditure.” —Jilustrated London News, June 20. 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. New Numbers. 


Price, each Is.; post free, Is. 2d. 
113. ROBERT SCHUMANN’S ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG. 
14. BEETHOVEN'S 45 ORIGINAL WALTZES. 
116. ECHOES OF THE “wt Eight Sets of Popular Quadrilles. 
117. CHOPIN’S VALSES. Com 
120. THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING. Six Pieces. 
121. T S THREE FANTASIAS—Ilomc, Sweet Home,” “ The Last Rose,” and 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING OPERAS, for Pianoforte, in 
the MUSICAL CABINET. 
DON JUAN. FIDELIO. 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 
CRISPINO E LA COMARE. 
IL TROVATORE. 


NORMA. MARTHA. 
ROBERT LE DIABLE. GRAND DUCHESS. 
¥IGARO. RIGOLETTO. 
The O ras are complet, inciuding Qvertures in from 48 to 72 pages 
be had printed on the thickess paper, 


SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, &c. 


MPERIAL MASS. BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN C, 
CILE. ACIS AND GALATEA, 

MOZARI’S REQUIEM, 

DETTINGEN TE DEUM. 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 

THE CREATION. 


BOOSEY’S SACRED MUSICAL CABINET: a 


1. TWENTY-FOUR SACRED SONGS BY CLARIBEL. 

2. THE MESSIAH, FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO 

3%. THE CREATION, FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

4. FIFTY VOLUNTARIES FOR HARMONIUM. 

5. TWENTY-FIVE SACRED WORKS FOR HARMONIUM. 

6. WELY’S OFFERTORIES FOR HARMONIUM. 

7. WELY'S OFFERTORIFS FOR ORGAN. 

8 ANDRE AND HESSE’S VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN OR HARMONIUM. 

9. TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY CHANTS. 

10. ANTHEMS BY MODERN COMPOSERS (J. L. Harrox, J. Bannoy, and 
Henry Smart). 

ll. SONGS FOR SUNDAY EVENING. Part I. 

12. SHORT VOLUNTARIES FOR ORGAN. Part I. 

13, TWELVE CHRISTMAS CAROLS AND HYMNS. 

14. TWELVE GOOD FRIDAY AND EASTER HYMNS. 

15. KENT’S ANTHEMS, ARRANGED FOR HABMONIUM. 

16. TWO HUNDRED PSALM AND HYMN TUNES ee WORDS, 

17. THE CANTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLA 

18. SACRED FANTASIAS BY FAVARGER, KUHE, BRINLEY RICIIARDS, &e. 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING BOOKS of PIANOFORTE 


MUSIC in the MUSICAL CABINET. Post free, each Is. 2d. 
113. ROBERT SCHUMANN’S ALBUM FOR THE YOUNG. 1s. 
100, ——— SCHUMANN’S SCENES OF CHILDHOOD (complete), and Nine other 
ort Pi 
99, vague SCHUBERT'S FOUR IMPROMPTUS and SIX MOMENS MUSICALES, 


com) 
87. LE SIX MOST CELEBRATED FANTASIAS, including “ Puritani,” “ Son- 
nambu 
86. MEBDEL SSOHN'S EIGHT SHORT PIECES, including “ The Rivulet,” Two Musical 
ketches, Andante and Rondo, &c. 
85. STEPHEN HELLER'S PROMENADES D'UN SOLITAIRE, complete. 
80. STEPHEN HELLER'S TWELVE SHORT PIECES FOR PIANOFORTE. 
#. KUHE’S EIGHT FANTASIAS. 
79. TEN DRAWING-ROOM PIECES, including “The Shepherd's Song,” *‘ Perles & 
Diamans,” “Il Carrico 


33, 34, 35. MENDELSSOHN'S SIX BOOKS of SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, complete. 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING BOOKS of SONGS in the 


MUSICAL CABINET. Post free, each Is. 2d. 
9. SANTLEY'’S TWENTY-SIX SONGS, including many Copyright Compositions. 
77. EIGHTEEN SONGS by Gasaiet, Doronss, Vinoixnta Gavnier, Batre, 

AKKER, 

TWENTY CELEBRATED SONGS by Tuomas Haynes Baviey, &e. 
89, TWENTY OF MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 
90. TWENTY SONGS OF PUETS, 


Ay 
76. SIR HENRY BISHOP'S THIRTEEN SONGS, 
44. MADAME SAIN TON-DOLBY’S SONGS. 

43. SIMS REEVES'S SONGS. 

%, TWENTY-FIVE NEW CHRISTYS’ SONGS. 


LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 


olde T¥ tot) davnan ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, January 16, 1869. 
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